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; SHE plague is x yery deni r dt poi 7 
4 "the blood and Wl ; breeds a Woking vu. 
venom in the body, Which breaks forth in 
boils and blains, and great carbuncles; or 
works more dangerouſly when it preyeth 
vpon the vitals inwardly: fo ngiſome Aa 
diſcaſe, turns the good humours into putre- 
faction, and putting itſelf forth in the 
iſſues of running ſores, doth give a moſt 
odious ſmell. My wounds ſtinl and are cora Pham 
rupt, my loius are filled with a loathſome diſcaſe, 15 
and there is no ſoundneſs in my fleſh + my lovers 
and friends ſtand aloof from my fore, and my 
kinſmen and afar off. Men and women do Roſewell. 
generally dread the peſtilence; as-excluding « . | 
the ſociety of the choiceſt friends and deareſt 
relations. It is infectious, ſpreading itſelf Vincent. 
worſe than the leproſy among the Jews; at- 
tacking not only thoſe who are weak and in- 
firm, and full of ill humours, but thoſe wo 
are young, ſtrong; healthful, and of the beſtt 
temperature, and thoſe ſometimes ſooner than 
others. It kills where it comes without 
* mercy; almoſt certainly; ; very few eſcape; 
 elpecially 


palm xci. 


5, 6. 
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eſpecially upon its entrance, before its malig- 
nity be ſpent; few are touched but are killed, 
and ſuddenly, it gives no warning; under 
other diſeaſes men may linger out weeks or 
months, nay years, but the plague uſua ly 


bours, 3 


The e is cry terrible! terrible to 
; thoſe that have it, as it uſually comes fol- 
loved by grim death, the king of terrors; 


terrible to thoſe that have it not, becauſe 
of the danger of being infected; the fear of 


which has made ſuch an impreſſion on ſome, 
that it has razed out of their hearts, for a 
while, all affections of love and pity to their 

_ neareſt relations and deareſt friends; fo that 
when the diſeaſe hath ſeized them and they 
had greateſt need of ſuccour, their friends 
left them in their diſtreſs, and fled from 
them as from their greateſt enemies ——It 


makes a great impreſſion of fear upon the 


hearts of men: it walketh in darkneſs, 


and is called the terror by night. Men fear 


when they hear other houſes are ſhut up, but 
what increaſe. of terror when the plague 


enters their own doors! 


. When 


killeth in a few . ſometimes a few 


— 


recompence them after their own works: if 


TNTRODUCTION. vii 


When God is not heard any other Way, 

he ſpeaketh by terrible things ! The voice of . 
the Lord was loud and full of terror in Eng- 
land, and particularly in London in the in- 
ſtances related in the following narratives : 

nor have we wanted frequent calls to repen- 
tance in later days. If men regard not the 
Lord, nor the operations of his hands, be will z«i. 11. 


temporal judgments are not heeded, Great 
1 Plagues remain for the ungodly. 


A iff and freezing horror ſtagnates the Wonder- 
rivers of my blood! My hair ſtands an 9 
with the panting of my brains! Mine eye- 
balls are ready to ſtart out, being beaten with 
the billows of my tears! when I do but 
think how the bowels of my ſick country 
have been torn! soRRO w and TRUTH, fit 
you on each ſide of me, whilſt I am delivered 
of this deadly burden ; prompt me, that I 
may utter ruthful and compaſſionate condole- 
ment; aim my trembling hand, that I may 
boldly rip up and anatomize the ulcerous body 
ol this anthropophagized plague: lend me 
art, to paint and delineate to the life the whole = 
5 * of this mortal and peſtiferous battle] 
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CHAP. 1 


Or Jv D G M E N TS. 


Judge not: who art thou that judgeſt Akon art 


_ inexcuſable, whoſoever thou art. — Ie judge after 
the fleſh Neither bath this man ſinned, ner bis 


parents. — As I live, ſaith the Lox p Gon, I 
| have no pleaſure in the death of the wicked — 


| God's judgments are like the great deep. Marr. 
Vit, 1. RoM. ii. 1..JOHN vill. 15. ix. 3. Ezkk. 
xxxiii. 11. Ps al. xxxvi. 6. Old Tranſlation, 


Whatever i is, is in its cauſes juft 

Since all things are by fate; 

But man, vain man, would, with his Kerr Ex 4 plummet, 
| N the vaft abyſs of heavenly Jflice. _ DkRyDEN, 


| H E miſtaken uſe which men are apt to 
make of the extraordinary and fignal Tillotſon, 


Jo oments of God, is, to be uncharitable and *- 151. 
| cendorious ; F which i is conſequent 9578 7 a . 
B | 


— 
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4 fs ſtopid negle& of themlelyes : they are 
not ſo uncharitable merely out of ſpite and 
malice to others, but out of ſelf-flattery, and 
a fond affection to themſelves: this makes | 
them forward to repreſent others to all the 
_ diſadvantage that may be, and render them 
as bad as they can, that they may appear leſs 
evil, and have a colour to ſet off themſelves 
by compariſon. When men grievouſly 
cenſure thoſe whom God hath ſmitten, it 
ſeems a vindication of themſelves from the 
ſame guilt, ſince they are not included in the 
ſame ſufferings: it gratifies their pride and 
curioſity, in ſeeming to underſtand the rea- 
ſons of 'God's judgments, as if they had been 
of his privy-council. Many times to gratify | 
their own paſſions and fooliſh conceits, that 
God is angry with thoſe perſons and things 
which diſpleaſe them; and that God's judg- 
ments are expreſſions of his particular diſlike 
of thoſe men whom they diſaffect, and 
would certainly puniſh, if the government of 
the world were in their hands.— AY 
The following inſtances are not produced 
as reflections on particulars, but as an endea- 
vour to convince all parties and religions that 
they have been too raſh in forming their 
opinions of judgments: the ſpirit of party or 
prejudice is not the ſpirit we ſhould be of 
but man, with all his blindneſs and! ignorance 
about him, will diſpute with God, and talk 
to him of his judgments. I would not, ſays 
the 


Of JUDGMENTS. BY 


the reverend Mr. Vincent, reflect alone on tentbla 
one party, inaſmuch as all parties have' LOR * 2 4 
ſinned; and I believe the Lord hath been © 
| offended with all, as in his judgments ho 6 
hath made no difference, that all might be 
awakened to ſee their faults with ſorrow and 
| ſhame. . Hell doth not engroſs all that die 
by the viſitation, ſome there are who have 
room made for them in the manſions above : 
the plague makes little difference between 
the righteous and the wicked. 
To humble us (and ſurely it is enough to 
bumble even religious prejudice) we muſt, in 
the midſt of our cenſures, acknowledge, that 
God judgeth not as man judgeth: we are 
miſtaken partial judges: his ways are not 
like our ways, nor bis thoughts like our 2 lv. 2. 
_ thoughts. 
Jonah was for deſtroyi ying Nineveh,: be- Reeves's 
cauſe it was That Great City, full of Sin and N 
Provocation! God would have it ſ pared, 27. 
becauſe it was That Great City, full of Dan- 
ger, and had moſt need of Mercy! which 
diſpleaſed Jonah exceedingly, and he was 
very angry; and imagined he did well to be 
angry, even unto death. 90 WE: 
There are ſome men ſo liberal of their 
- judgments, that we may ſay to them as Dio- = + | 
genes to one of the like kind, How long is „ 
ſiace thou cameſt out of heaven? I — 
The king of Iſrael, when the famine. was z. OE 
ſo ſore in Samaria, that he could not help his v. 33. 
Ci) B 2 | WA. 2 . | 


* fx 
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| people either out of the barn-floor or out of 
the wine preſs, but they were reduced ſo low 


as to eat their own children, reſolved to re- 


move the judgment by killing the prophet, | 


whom he imagined was the cauſe of it, the 
troubler of 1{racl ; Behold, ſays he, in de- 


ſpair, this evil is of the LokD; what! ſhould 


I wait for the LorD any longer! A 


Many prejudices there are againſt under- 


_ ſtanding Acts i. 25. (that he might go to his 


cwn place) of Hell, as the place whither 


Judas was to go, as ſome have underſtood it: 


tor that was not the proper place or aſſigna- 
tion of Judas, but common to all other 


damned fpirits. It was not St. Luke's office 


to paſs ſentence on Judas any farther than by 


ſetting down the heinouſneſs of his crime, 


Acts 
XX» Iii. 45 


: 8 


/ 


which he had done: he was not to proceed 
to judge, or affirm, aught of God's ſecrets, 


ſuch as is his going to Hell. And it is St. 


Chryſoſtome's obſervation ; Behold the wiſ- 


dom of St. Luke, how he doth not reproach 
or infult Judas; but ſimply ſets down the 
matter of fact, without any deſcant on it: 
and what he adds, (He diſcourſes of the pre- 
ſent vengeance) belongs evidently to what 


befe] him in this preſent world, and ſo ex- 


cludes all enlarging as to his future damna- 


| tion, 


When the inhabitants of Melitus fa the | 


' venomous beaſt hang on the hand of Paul, 


they ſaid, No doubt this man is a murderer, - 
 whons, 


Of JUDGMENTS., 5 
whom, though he bath eſcaped the ſea, yet 
vengeance ſuffereth not to live: they Pele 

when he ſhould have. wollen, or fallen down 

dead ſuddenly: but after they had looked a 
great while, and ſaw no harm come to him, 

they changed their minds, and Tang that he. 

was a god, 

Howbeit, both judgments were Ahr 

erroneous: the moſt cenſorious ſometimes 

change their minds with as little reaſon as 
they cenſured. 

All the fearful judgments which fell on 
the Roman empire in the early ages of 
Chriſtianity were, by the Romans, interpreted 
as ſent to teſtify the diſpleaſure of Heaven 
_ againſt that new ſe& of religion: and by the 
Chriſtians, as the wrath and indignation of 
God manifeſted plainly againſt their barba- 
rous and cruel perſecutors. 

If the Tyber overflows, or the Nile does route. 

not; if the weather is unſeaſonable; if there villes Di 

happen an earthquake, or famine, or peſti- 309, 
lence; the general cry is, Away with the by Petuin- 

"Chriſtians to the lions. aal, p. 61. 
When the Roman empire was torn to Pening- 

Pieces and fell to ruin, under Arcadius and 119. 

Honorius, with a mighty deſtruction; upon 

this general diſaſter, Chriſtianity became 

more than ever the ſubject of public hatred, 

as the fatal cauſe of their miſeries; it was Sen 

Tuls that had provoked their gods, and 5, 63. 
armed them againſt them: but they did not 
8 VP + += refit ect, 


2 
” I” SH 


Petting. 


120. 


Petting. 
3 


Petting. 
| &5, 86. 


IDs her _ 


- 
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reflect, that it was unjuſt in their gods to 
puniſh the Romans for the crimes of the 
Chriſtians ; and that the impotence of their 
gods was diſcovered, in not preventing thoſe 
afflicting evils, and ſuſpending the Per of 
the God of the Chriſtians. 

Arnobius and St. Auguſtin ſhew, that the 


62 124, ſtate had ſuffered, long before the time of 


_ Chriſtianity, as great, or greater diſaſters: 
that all revolutions, of what kind ſoever, 


were diſpoſed by the hand of Providence; 


that the evils were the natural conſequences 
of the conſſitution of the univerſe, which by 
its own nature cannot be always conſtant and 
regular. Many Chriſtians periſhed in the ge- 
neral carnage, and their misfortunes were the 
ſame ; they loſt their goods, were debarred 
the honour of ſepulture ; their virgins were 
_ expoſed to infults and abuſe; their captives _ 
were loaded with chains, as mocha others: 
the only difference was, the Chriſtians were 
ſopportcd under their ſufferings by the com- 
fortable aſſiſtances of the Holy Spirit; 
whereby they ſuſtained the weight of tem- 
poral hardſhips. 

Chriſtianity ſtood the ſhock of perſecution ; 
arider tyrants who were induſtrious in con- 
triving unheard-of cruelties and new kinds 
of death; while perſecutors fatigued them- 
ſelves with blood and murder : but | no fooner 
were palaces open to the church, and ſhe was 
received by + with honour, but he 

$7 taſt bing 
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of JUDGMENTS 3 #73 
taſting the ſweets of liberty and peace- 2 
dried up her tears, in the time of Conſtan, 
tine: then the face of things was changed 
and the croſs was laoked upon as the pro- 
tection of the Romiſh people and empire : 
and the church gave law to its enemies. 
The total ruin of Baſilica by a grievous Univ hit. 
peſt:lence, was ſuppoſed to be a judgment on ' 159. | 
the Turks, for turning a church into a 
moſque. 1 
EKEing Richard the third of England was Id. Veru-. 
noble, loved the honour of the realm, and 7 | 
the contentment and comfort of his nobles VII p. 1, 
and people; a prince in military virtue ?> 155. 
approved: jealous of the honour of the See ae 
Engliſh nation, a good law.- maker for th ee, 
0 9 and ſolace of the people; and who had 1 
a kind of divination : this Richard was re- 
puted, by the Divine Vengeance (favouring ,,_ 
the deſigns of a man bred under a devout 67. 
mother, and in nature a great obſerver of reli- 
gious forms, and who always applied himſelf 
with great reſpect to the court of Rome) to 
| be overthrown and ſlain. When Henry op- 
preſſed the people, the memory of Richard — | 
was ſo ſtrong in the northern counties, that 
it lay like lees at the bottom of mens hearts. 9 
The party who ſupported the pretended KS 4 
Flantaganet, and knew him to be an idol, Vera 29s 


* 
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ſaid, Their cauſe was pious. and juſt; and ©. 2 
that God had miraculouſly proſpered their 19 
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8 Of JUDGMENTS. 
enterprizes. But Heaven is made too much 
to bow to earth, and religion to policy. 8 

The Papiſts ſay, the confuſions, diſtrac- 
tions, and other afflictions wherewith Eng- 
land hath, in a dreadful manner, been viſited 
ſince the reformation, are juſt judgments for 


ll. LEY what they call hereſy and ſchiſm: ſome diſ- 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhed church of Eng- 
land are wont to aſcribe theſe calamities to a 


I quite different cauſe, viz.that our reformation 
blatzh not gone far enough from the church 
E---*. -. . of Rome. 
lll Tillotbn, In the beginning of thi reformation, hen 
xiv. 161. Zuinglius was ſlain in a battle by the Papiſts, 
and his body burned, his heart was found 
entire in the aſhes : from whence his enemies 
concluded the obdurateneſs of his heart; but 
his friends, the firmneſs and ſincerity of i it in 
the true religion. It is hard to ſay which of 
theſe concluſions is moſt raſh and unreaſon- 
1 able. Every party deals with them 3 are 
Es oppoſite to them, out of a fond yerſruali 
3 that God is like themſelves; and that he can- 
not but hate thoſe whom they hate, and 
punith thoſe whom they would puniſh. It 
is raſh to determine where there is no reve- 
lation: and he who brought light to life, 
and knew what was in man, hath declared, 
that thoſe who ſuffer great and public cala- 
mities are not the greateſt ſinners. 
God hath in his providence ſo ordered his 
judgments, and they have fallen with ſo 


- ub 


Luke xi: l, 
3» 5* 


of JUDGMENTS 4 
great an equality on all ſortsof men, that ve 
cannot, without great raſhneſs, fix the cauſe 
of them on any particulars... It does not a 
per tain to us to pry into the ſeeret reaſons of 
God's diſpenſations: our buſineſs is to take 
off our eyes from others, and look into our- 
ſelves. — 
The diſgrace in ill-defending Neben ſeruſitem 1 
in Queen Elizabeth's time was one of the and Babel. 
greateſt blemiſhes that ever the Engliſh re- __ 
ceived upon French ground. This might 
eaſily have brought home Calais again; they - . "i 
brought home a great plague: in moſt mens — 
judgment, a fcourge for ſuccouring the ad. 
HT and thoſe rebellious ebenes in 12. 58k 
France. — nM 
Glabiutius would not let Queen Elizabeth Hh 
die in peace, for he makes her death (after a rs 
molt glorious reign of four and forty years) ton, 77. 
to be a judgment upon her; and fays, as his 
ſort of charity moved him; that ſhe ex- 
changed a wicked life for everlaſting death. 
Thoſe the Pope charged as huctical, md © 1 
cauſed the French ing | to beſicge in Tho- MEN 
louſe, whither thcy had retired for latety, 231, 
charged the a and peſtilence among 


their enemies (frequent in all camps) to the 
immedinte hand of God. 


In the great ſtorm 1661, all the barns "iT 


longing to Vic ad! g par fon age in the 2 
et Bedford were blo! wa down z, out of which 


— 


Mirab. 
Annis. 
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living, the late incumbent was thruſt by op- | 


prefſion and violence, 
The great ſtorm at the time of Oliver, 


Cromwell's death, gave Mr. Waller an op- 


portunity to write a very fine complimentary 


poem: while the common people amopg the 


royaliſts aſſerted, and believed, that the devil 
fetched away his ſervant in a whirlwind, 


Regicides, I am perſuaded (ſays Mr. Cook) that all 
Speeches, 


i * thoſe that had a chief hand, and prevaricate, 


will have a peculiar judgment, by themſelves: 

may we not hope, that God is whetting his 

tools, and gone back to fetch a greater blow. 

It is no matter what others ſay, for they 
Reg. Sp. muſt receive their judgment at the bar of 
48, 40. Chriſt, and we ſhall judge our judges: mens 
law at Weſtminſter will be adjudged treaſon 


in heaven. If I had been drowned in the 5 


ſtorm, the malignants would have ſaid, 
Though he eſcaped by land, yet the Divine 
Vengeance overtook him at ſea. The royal 
party ſaid, God's vengeance at laſt overtook 
him at the pallows. | 

The judgment of men may 80 wrocg· but 
; Gocks judgment is right. 
lll Reg. sp. They have merely murdered me (fays 
il 46, 83, Colonel Axtell); I wiſh my blood do not 
=. cry to the third and fouith generation: but 
I ſhall do them more hurt in my death than 
I could do in my life. 

Colonel Axtell taking an eminent preſpy- — 
terian mipilier by the hand, ſaid, It is much 


upon 


» 
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upon my heart, that one great cauſe why the 
Lord contends thus with his people, is, for 
want of their love towards them that are not 
of their minds. The miniſter . Truly, 
Sir, I think ſo too. 
I ſay (fays Colonel Axtell) that the ſurplice 
and common- prayer ſhall not ſtand long ir in 
England, for it is not of God. 
It is no wonder that men filled with many 
enthuſiaſtic notions, ſhould be of opinion 
that God was on their ſide; they had fre- 
quently expreſſed themſelves to that purpoſe : 
but it is ſomewhat amazing, at a time when 
God's judgment of the ſword was fo terrible 
in the land on all parties, to find the great 
and ingenious Lord Clarendon fo unreaſon- 
ably biaſſed, as to bring down judgments on 
the rebels, whilſt the royaliſt ſuffered more 
terrible things. — 
There were among the Romiſh clergy in Hiſt. Re. 
Ireland ſome moderate men, who did deteſt 0 2 
the ſavage ignorance of the reſt; ſo that the 429. 8vo. 
Marquis of Ormond entertained ſonfe hope, 7s. 
that the wiſer would by degrees convert the — 
weaker; and that the wonderful judgments 2 
of God, which were every day exerciſed by 
Ireton upon the principal and mot obſtinate 
contrivers of their moſt odious rebellion, and 3 
who perverſely and peeviſhly oppoſed their: 
return to their obedience to the king, as often 
as they fell into his power; would awaken 7 
chem out ol their ſottiſn lethargy, © and. units 
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12 Of JUDGMENTS. | 
them in defence of their nation: for there 
was ſcarcely a man, whoſe bloody and brutiſh | 
behaviour in the beginning of the rebellion, 

or whoſe barbarous violation of the peace 
that had been conſented to, had exempted 
them from the king's mercy, and left them 
only ſubjects of his juſtice, as ſoon as they 
could - be apprehended; was not taken by 

Ireton, and hanged, with all the circumſtances 
of ſeverity that was due to their wickedneſs; 
of which there were innumerable examples. 


ONeile, the beft ſoldier of the nation, 
after being baffled and affronted by the par- 


430, 431. Jjament, ſaw his boſom friend and ſole coun- 


ſellor, the bilhop of Clogher (who had 
managed the treaty with Monk, and was 
taken priſoner upon the defeat of his forces) | 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor. 

An officer, thought to have much credit 
with his ſoldiers, began to march, when a 


' Franciſcan iriar in bis habit, with a crucifx 
In his hand, came to the head of the com- 


pany, a and cominiaded them all, that, upon 
pain of damnation, they ſhould not march ; 

upon which they all-threw down their arms; 
which put the whole city into a mutiny ; 
ſome were killed, and many wounded : as 


an inſtance of the judgments of heaven, 


Patrick F anning, who with the friar had the 
principal part in that ſedition, the very next 
night after Ireton Was as poſſefled of the city, 

2 Was 
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was apprehended, and the _ day hinged, 
drawn, and quartered. 


_  Thereaſon-why this is as and ſo ſad- Truth 
denly brought forth, is, becauſe the mortality Exalted. 


of mankind is great in the city where theſe | 
things have been done and committed. 
Edward Bruſh was the firſt Quaker order. 


ed to be tranſported: God was not long 
before he viſited the city with a rebuke that 
they might take notice of. Within a few 
doors of that faithful man's houſe, a houſe 


was ſhut up of the plague, which was the 


firſt in the city; ſo the precgdent of your 
wrath was attended with an example of 


judgment from the Lord. 

Not many days after the embarking ſeven 
faithful brethren, the Lord ſhewed another 
notable example, by cutting off that grand 


inſtrument judge Hyde by ſudden death: he 


is gone to his place, and the fruits of his 


| deeds are his food to eternity, About the 
{ame time the Lord began to pous out his 


plagues in ſome of the out-parts of the city, 


and weekly bills began to declare the judg- 
ments of God; and as they began to baniſh, 


in ſmall numbers, ſo the judgments of God 
traced them, firſt in ſmall numbers, andſowith 


greater. They drove numbers of the bre- 
thren to the water fide, f in the face of the 


City, in whoſe ſtreets the bills of mortality 
were the day before handed, that ſignified the 
cutting off by death 30143 and ſo as, they 


have 


* 
* _ 
Li 
+4 
* 


mme 
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have increaſed the number for baniſhment, 
the Lord bath increaſed the plagues among 
them: the hypocrites God will recompence 
with his juſt plagues. _ | 
Notwithſtanding the ſore calamity inflit- 
ed upon the city increaſed, and the week's bill 
declared 3014, yet for all this, and at this 


time, they ſcized our meeting in Joneſes at 
the Peele, and took moſt of men friends, in 


number 25, who they carried to be examined 
before George Monck, called Duke of Albe- 
marle, they were diſpoſed in priſons. Some 


_ ſaid if the Quakers were ſent out of the land, 


it would be the only means of ſtopping the 
plague ; but this week the judgment is in- 
creaſed, for 4030 are cut off, which this 


week's bill declares; and ſo they ſeea contrary 
effect. Thoſe that cauſe our cruel and un- 


juſt ſufferings may well obſerve the band of 
a retaliating God upon you. 

The Lord is retaliating into their boſoms, 
and is meaſuring unto you as you have mea- 
ſured unto us, and many widows and father- 
leſs will he make for our fakes, yea, for our 
ſakes: he is recompenſing your works into 
your hands which you have wrought. Oh, 
London, London, thou mayeſt remember a 
few years ſince thou waſt ſporting thyſelf 
and making merry, thy tanta were even 


diſtracted with vain joy *; remember thy 


* At, the Reftoration, N 
8 FE ; wa ing 
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waſting God's good creatures upon thy luſt 
and drunkenneſs, thy bonfires; thy waſting 
good meat in the ſtreet, and baſting it with 
| kennel dirt and water ; remember thy vain 
ſhows erected in the high places of thee Þ : 
By this time many thouſands in thee are ſen- 


fible of the provocations wherewith ye pro f 
voked the Lord in that day. 


Poſſibly the modern Quakers | are not Deya. 
preſumptuous enough to imagine that none Trelias,”. 


of their profeſſion died of the great plague*: 
The peſtilence has not grace to make diſ- 
tinction; it huddles 8 honeſt men and 5 
| knaves together. : 

God in his infinite wiſdom was pleaſed (in 
the plague) not to make a viſible diſtinction Daw 


of his love and hatred to perſons, but honeſt Pat 
men died of it as well as diſhoneſt ; thoſe Rembr. 


who were faithful to the marriage-bed were 
equally ſeized with thoſe that were falſe to 
that ſacred tye ; he that feared an oath had 
God's tokens, when he that flooded out oaths 
went free : there: was no reaſon for all this, 
but the pleaſure of the Almighty. 


2 Burning Rumps at the diſſolution, or ; end of the 
parliament. 

＋ Triumphal arches erected for the king's public 
entry at his return, 

'In the plague- time the Quik had a burying- 
ground ſet apart for their uſe, which is applied to the 
| ſame purpoſe to this day: they had alſo a 228 
cart to f the dead from their houſes, 


Bayle's 
Di. 1. 
317. 


Atterbu- 


ry's Serm. 
at the fu- 
neral of 
Mr. Ben- 


net, 10. 
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The peſtilence carries off the innocent with 
the guilty; while death is a-puniſhment to 
the latter, God can make a ſufficient recom- 
pence to the former, for all their * 
in another way. _ 

We ought always to take the account of a ; 
future ſtate into our reaſonings about the 
concerns of this life, and form our judgments 
according to what is to come after. 

He who ſojourns in a foreign country, 
refers what he ſees and hears abroad to the 
ſtate of things at home; with that view he 


makes all his reflections, and by that mea- 


ſure judges of every thing that befalls him- 
ſelf or others : this pattern ſhould be our 


guide in our preſent ſtate of pilgrimage, 


- wherein we often miſrepreſent the events of 


providence, and make a wrong uſe of them, 
by attending to the maxims of this liſe only; 
and ſo thinking of the world which we are 


now in, and of the affairs of it, as if both that, 


and they, and we, had no manner of relation | 


to another: whereas, i in truth, what we ſee is 


Eccl. ix. 


I, 2. 


in order only to what we do not ſee; and 
both theſe ſtates, therefore, muſt be joined 


and conſidered together, if we intend to 


reflect wiſely and juſtly on preſent appea- 
rances; for as no man knoweth love or 


| hatred, ſo neither can he diſcern good or evil, 
purely by what is before him. 


When we ſee vice remarkably proſperous; 


and gee in deep diſtreſs; ; when a man 


"wo 
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who does good to mankind, happens to be 1 5 
cut off in the vigour of his ſtrength, and | 
in the midſt of his innocent enjoyments; Job, 2. 
whilſt the wicked grow old, yea, and are 7.25. 
mighty in power, and come to the grave in 
a full age, like as a ſhock. of corn cometh in, 
in his ſeaſon : inſtances like theſe, make 
misjudging men ready to cry out of unequal 
management, to blame the Divine admini- 
| ſtration, becauſe they cannot give themſelves 
2 ſatisfactory account of the heavenly con- 
duct, as it appears to us at preſent: but 
when we conſider there is another life 
after this, and draw all our arguments and 
reflections from a future ſtate, and form ſuch 
a ſcheme of things as ſhall at once take in time 
and eternity; all ſeeming irregularities may 
be eaſily ſet to rights: this one conſideration 
will make all our murmurs ceale, all fancied 
_ difficulties vaniſh, 

One (meaning the wicked) dieth in his Job, xxt. 
full ſtrength, being in all eaſe and proſperity : 23» b. d 
and another (to wit the godly) dieth in the g * 
bitterneſs of his ſou], and never eateth with ton. 

pleaſure. They ſhall ſleep both in the duſt, 
and the worms ſhall cover them. 

The peſtilence increaſed in the city and 
ſuburbs of London, till eight or ten thou- C VERY 
ſand died in a week. It was obſerved in thanks's 
ſeveral papers written at that time, that the bid. ch. of 
appearance of a globe of fire was ſeen above 150 1 


n 85 of the city where the Slemn P. 192. 
>; C League 
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League and Covenant was burnt. Whether 
that be true or not, it is certain the PLAGuE 


broke. out there, and very few were left 


alive in that ſtreet where that open affront 
had been put upon the oath of God. 


It may perhaps appear trifling to obſerve, 


| Crookſh. that ſeveral remarkable ſigns did precede and 
hiſt. ch. of accompany the peſtilence; ſuch as the ap- 


. 


192. 


pearance of a large comet at the end of the 


laſt year, and of another in the month of 


March this year; together with ſuch a vio- 


lent froſt and ſnow, that there was no plow- 
ing from December till the middle of 
March. How far theſe were prognoſticks 


of ſevere judgments, let the reader deter- 


Oldmix- 
on's hiſt. 
1. 5 2 1. 


mine.— „ 5 

Mr. Oldmixon aſſures the public, that he 
always dreaded to make judgments; where 
it may be, heaven left things to ſecond 
cauſes, though nothing is more common: 
but really one cannot help thinking, ſaith he, 
that the Firſt Cauſe, moved in this and the 


former viſitations ſince the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, There have been all along ſuch 


diſſembling with God and men; ſuch per- 


ſecution, oppreſſion, ſuch wickedneſs, im- 


piety, ſuperſtition, and cruelty, which are 
the provocations of judgments, that it is 
hardly poſſible to read of theſe horrible peſ- 
tilences, and of this in particular, without 
having recourſe to Divine Vengeance. It is 
worthy obſerving, that - there were many 

5 thouſands 
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thouſands more, of men, women, and chil- 
dren, ſwept away by the plague ſince the 
houſe of Steuart began their reigns over 
England, than is recorded from the begin- 
ning of time, to that, 

Ihe greateſt plague which happened fince Coke, in 
Edward the third's time in England, was in b * 
the firſt year of King James the firſt; yet * eb 
there was a greater in Charles the firſt's reign ; 3 
aud a greater than either in the fixth year 'of 

Charles the ſecond's actual reign. 

. Executions by form of law, for which Oldm, I; 
| there was no law, leave the blood of thoſe 
ſacrifices on the heads of the court, the 
| Judges, the juries ; upon which the righteous 

| vengeance of heaven has and will be poured | 
to the third and fourth generation. po 
As ſoon as the war broke out, a moſt By. Bur- 
terrible plague broke out likewiſe in the city Oldm, - 
of London, that ſcattered all the inhabitants 519g. 
that were able to remove themſelves. It 
broke the trade of the* nation, and ſwept 
away about an hundred thoaſand ſouls; the 
greateſt havock that any plague had ever 
made in England. This did diſhearten all! 
people; and coming in the very time in 
which ſo ,unjuſt a war was begun, it had a 
dreadful appearance. All the king's enemies 
ſaid, Here's a manifeſt character of God's 
heavy diſpleaſure upon the nation ; as indeed > 
the il life of the king, and the viciouſneſ . 
2 +» 3his 
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the whole court, gave but a melancholy 
proſpect. 


penile © The reverend Mr. Vincent has laid down 


Voice. twenty-five principal fins which the plague 
and fire were ſent to puniſh, 


Hendley, The reverend Mr. Hendley enumerates 
p. 5. only four great fins which were the proca- 


tarctick cauſes of puniſhment, [in the year- 


1721, ]; but informs us, in a general view, 


that iniquity at that time more than ever pre- 
vailed in this nation beyond the example of 

all former ages, and not to be paralleled by 
fſulure. 


Long. The wooden figure of a Bacchus boy ſet 
re embr. up againſt the corner of a houſe in Pye-cor- 


. ner, where the fire of London ſtopt, has an 


inſcription on the belly to acquaint poſterity, 
that the fire was a puniſhment for the ſin of 
gluttony. And ſome perſons who were 


wittier and more clear- ſighted than ordinary, 
could read the cauſe of the judgment to be 


gluttony; for it began in Pudding. lane, and 


ended in Pye-corner. 
Serm. be. It was lately ſaid by Jovius, that the 


Engliſh nation, above all others upon earth, 
of Con vo- 


cation, was moſt addicted to the throat; if a true 
Jan 30. eſtimate could be brought in of one year's 

table expence in this nation, what a large bill 
of fare would there be? I doubt (ſays the 
reverend Mr. Reeves) whether the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies would defray one year's ex- 
pence. 


1702. 
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In the late civil wars there was no pre» 
tence of freeing the country from uſurpation, 
or unuſual form of government; it was done 
to eſtabliſh an uſurper in the room of a 
lawful prince, to change an ancient ehr 
into a commonwealth. 

Scarce any of the conſpirators againſt 
Julius Cæſar lived three years, or died a na- 
tural death: where juſtice could not reach 
them, providence did; ſome periſhed at ſea, 
others fell in battle, "others {tabbed them 
ſelves with the ſame poniard by which Cæſar 
1 
Well had it been, if the fate of the Jew, 
and the Roman ſtory, had been well conſi- 
dered by theſe nations fifty years ago; it 
might have prevented plagues, and wars, 

and deſolations, and fire, and all the dread- 
ful judgments we have ſo viſibly, by the par- 
ticular diſpoſal of providence, as ſent from 
heaven, laboured under, and feel the effects of 


to this very day. The death of Charles the g. ice 
firſt was a thing of God more than of men, Sp. p. 2. 


Upon occaſion of the great ſtorm, a ſer- 
mon was preached before a numerous aſſem- 


72 re- 


bly, by a thundering preacher, who aſcribed fections. 


the judgment, out of the pulpit, in a great 


8 | 


meaſure, to, nocturnal revellings: his text p. 37. 


Was, Stand in awe and fin not : commune 


with your own heart, and in your chamber, Plat. i 


and be fill. Chambering and wantonneſs 4. 
are borrid fins indeed; but how well or ill 


$3 h C 1 | | this 
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this · notion anſwered for the character of 
ſome of thoſe very perſons that periſhed in 
the common calamity, who is able to deter- 
mine? Only, we are loft in our reaſon, if 
we either bring down a Decreeing Provi- 
dence to every ſkip of a flea, on the one hand; 
or if we attribute a Judicial, divine, national 
vengeance, to the crimes of every particular 

|  whore-maſter, on the other; not excepting 
| the moſt public, as well as Pugs de- 
| „ 
| Polit The deſtruction by the plague and the 
| — fire of London begat opinions to the preju- 
V dice of the nation, that the kingdom grew 
| pPoorer and poorer: but, notwithſtanding, the 
8 city of London ſoon grew great and glorious; 
mamaterials for building (even oaken timber) 
| were little dearer, ſome cheaper, for rebuild- 
_ ing London ; the exchange was ſoon full of 
| merchants as formerly; there were not more 
| beggars in the ſtreets, nor executed for 
| thieves, than before thoſe calamities ; the 
number of coaches and ſplendid equipages 
and houſhold furniture ſoon exceeded former 
| | times; the public theatres were very magni- 
[ ficent; the royal navy was greater, and the 
| king's guards ſtronger, men ate and drank 
| and laughed as they uſed to do. 
| The ſtreets of London ſoon ſpoke, that 
$3 Ibid. 98. the houſing was of double the value it had 
1 been, more ſplendid; and the number of in- 
| habitants Increaled one fifth. 


—— ma 
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In four years after the fire of London, Ta 7 2 
there was earned by tradeſmen, relating to fab. 7 
building only, the ſum of four millions, one 
million per annum; without leflening any 
other ſort of work, labour, or manufactoty, 
which was uſually done in any other four 
years before the ſaid occaſion. | 
The uſe of judgments is, to bring us to a Tillot, 
conſideration of our own ways, and argue *r. 181. 
ourſelves into repentance. The judgments 
which have fallen here and there, were in- 
| tended as terrors to us; if we continue im- 
penitent and unreformed by theſe pon” 
dences, what can we expect, but the like, or 
greater calamities. Except we repent, we 
ſhall all likewiſe periſh. This we may aſ- 
ſuredly ſay, if, notwithſtanding the great 
- of God, which have made fo 
fearful deſolations, we do not ſearch and try 
our ways, and turn to him who hath ſmitten _ 
others for a warning to us, we have reaſon « 
to fear ſome greater temporal judgments, "tne 
and that God will be angry with us until he _ 
hath conſumed us. We have no reaſon to - 
think that God will put a ſtop to judgments, i 
we will not be reformed by the terrible things 
which have happened, but rather that he will 
puniſh us ſeven times more, if we perſiſt in 
our luſts and impieties. What can we look 
for but greater judgments, and a more fiery 
indignation to conſume us and our habit. 
1 N * is a ſadder preſage of- greater 
e 4 92 ben 12 8 
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calamities and fearful ruin, than little refor- 
mation under loud and thick vollies of judgy 
ments already thundered out. The Egyp- 
tians were hardened under ten plagues. To 
poiſon ourſelves with our intended phyſic, to 
turn the rods of God into ſerpents, by our 


own obſtinacy, is bringing upon ourſelves a 
terrible deſtruction. 


Lake xiii. Suppoſe ye theſe were ſinners above: all 
mex, becauſe they ſuffered ſuch things? I 
tell you, Nay: all theſe things happened 
1. Cor. x. unto them for examples, and they are writ- 
11,12. ten for our admonition. Wherefore let him 

- that thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he fall. 
hep of Nothing: is more known, than that none 


Thankſg. have been more famous for their conqueſts 
| Sem. than the very worſt of men, and the greateſt 
3 . oppreſſors, the moſt proud and cruel tyrants. 
Crean] z, The ungodly are in great proſperity: they 


4.5. are in no peril of death, but are luſty and 
ſtrong; they come into no misfortune like 


Prov. other folk, neither are they plagued like 
Xxix· 25, other men? Every man's Judgment ſhall be 


[cometh] from the Lord. 


Bp. Wake Socrates was expoſed with intolerable ſcor- 
1 rility, and the moſt impudent ſlanders raiſed 


2. Cor. iv. againſt him; and at laſt put to death; which 


+ 8, &c. 
; Hay of the prophets were- not perſecuted ; they 


4 were ſtoned, ' fawn aſunder, ſlain with the 
Heb. xi. ſword: the apoſtles' and firſt' preachers of 
27- _ the goſpel ſaved others at the expence of their 


own es; they were troubled on every fide ; 


* | i 
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ey perſecuted, caſt down, and de- 


of reformation, it colt but little leſs blood to 


royed : and when the church ſtood in need. 


reſtore it to its primitive purity, than it had | 


done to plant it. 


Think you that theſe were finners above Luke xl. 


all men? I tell you, Nay. 


Lewis XIV. of France preſumed himGif 
(and great part of Europe alſo preſumed him) 
to be the great favourite of heaven, in re- 
gard of the extraordinary ſucceſs of his 
arms; that his pecſon was ſo long under the 


ſpecial care of Providence ; eſpecially in the 


unexpected healing of his deadly wound, and 


Biſhop of 


Glouc, 


Thankſg. 


Serm. 
1704. 


being reſtored in his old age to ſuch great | 


health and vigour of body and mind. 


The Proteſtants, on the other hand, called 


him the haughty and ambitious prince, 


whoſe heart was ſet upon raiſing. a fifth mo- 
narchy; who was many years a lamentable 
plague to a great part of Europe : and that 
God Almighty uſed him as his rod and 
ſcourge. ' 
The death of Queen Mats (fays the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury) was a judgment for the 


dered that affair, as he does all things, moſt 
ſuitable to his own Juſtice : the Jacobites.are 


Funeral * 
Serm. 20. 
immorality and ſins of the nation: God or- 


very willing to allow of God's juſtice there- 
in, and that the. deaths both of the Queen 
and King Willam were ſignal. judgments; 


hot allign very different cauſes for them. — 


The = 
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The late dreadful earthquake at Liſbon 


(November 2, 1755) was imagined by ſome 


Proteſtants to be a judgment on that ſuper- 
ſtitious nation for the cryelties exerciſed by: | 
the execrable court of Inquiſition; and that 


the day on which that calamity happened 


(the feaſt of All-ſouls, on which they an- 
nually celebrated their barbarous and horrible 
Auto da Fe) plainly pointed out the cauſe of 


the judgment: whilſt the Portugueſe bigot- 


ted prieſts affirmed, that the judgment was 


ſent to ſcourge them for their indulgence to 


Nereticks; the day, they thought, ſufficiently 


demonſtrated the reaſon of the tremendous 


viſitation; executions were not ſo numerous 


lately as in preceding times, therefore, in 


| 2 Kings 
*. $4. 


Stanhope 
bef Q. 


Anne, 
'Thankſg. 


June 27, 
1706. 


Howell's 


their opinion, God ſeemed to ſay, If you 


will not deſtroy and extirpate thoſe accuſed : 


Hereticks, you ſhall be deſtroyed and ſwal- 
lowed up alive yourſelves ; he that letteth 
one eſcape, his life ſhall be for the life of 
nm. --- | 
A great 0 of irt ſo hiſtry bach 
been ſometimes employed to pollelt ignorant 
and bigotted zealots, that ſucceſs, even in the 
moſt villainous enterprizes, is a mark of 
divine approbation and favour : but ſuccels, 


and all forts of worldly proſperity, are lome- 
times given to men to their hurt. 


What a pitiful cold clime a habeas 


33 of cia? It hath neither the warm ſun nor God's 
125, 129. blefling: it were a a puniſhinent for the worſt 


people 


people on earth to be removed ihithet; yet 
the clime is good enough for the inhabitants, 
were it worſe : they brag of an hundred and 
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| odd kings, but of theſe kings above one half 
came to violent deaths; judge you then of 


the diſpoſition of the peeple ; for their two 
laſt kings, they fold and ſent away, one to 
the fatall block, and made a ſacrifice of him 
for a ſumm of mony ; ; and for the other, be- 
fore they wold crown, they propoſed that 
he ſhold acknowledg his father a tyrant and 
his mother an idolatrefle, They proved the 
greateſt monſters of ingratitude that ever 
were. But ther were never ſo many quick 
and apparant judgments fell upon any nation 
as have tumbled one upon the neck of ano- 
ther in a few yeers upon this: the unjucky 
kirkmen, as if they had been ſo many of the 
devill's chaplains, preached nothing but War; 
ther hapned an outragious plague in their 
chief city, which in one yeers compaſſe 
ſwep'd away the inhabitants by thouſands; 
what a huge nomber have bin arraign'd and 
executed? How many thouſands were 
bought and fold for flaves to be hurried over 
to farniſh forrain plantations? What nom- 
bers were ſtarv'd, and ſom tumbled into their 
graves alive? How, while they thought to 
get into the upper-bed, they may be now faid 
to lye upon hard matts on the flat ground, 
the e they 17 in fore being taken 


. from 


Rom. xi. 


Pſal. 
xcvii. 2 
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from them; and truly its is fit they ſhold lie 

Jenks's The courſe of God's Providence, and the 
Contemp. Ways of his dealings with men in this world, 
76. are 1o various and different in themſelves, 
and ſo abſtruſe and unintelligible unto us, 
that whatever meaſures the great Lord of all 

has to go by, and how equal ſoever are his 

ways, and he is righteous in them all, and 

has good reaſon ſtill to do as he does, yet ſo 

much are thoſe ways in the dark to us, and 

ſo unſearchable by us, that we muſt never 
think to find them out ; nor ever make ac- 
count to be acquainted with all his ways as 
he is acquainted with ours. Why he diſtri- 
butes now ſo unequally to thoſe that ſeem to 
be on equal terms; why he ſpares the worſt 
and ſtrikes the better; why he ſends proſpe- 
rity to the ungodly, and makes judgment 
begin at. the houſe of God, he will not be 
accountable to us for any of thoſe his matters. 


Jobix. 12. Who ſhall ſay unto him, What doſt thou? 
Job xiii.p. We may come, if we will have patience, to 


know it hereafter, but are not likely to 


Pal. do not know love or hatred by all that is be- 


bexvii. 20. fore us, yet muſt we take up with that 


Ignorance; for his way is in the ſea, and his 
, Paths in the great waters, and his footſteps 
are not known. Though righteouſneſs and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne, 
vet are ſuch clouds and darkneſs round about 


Mr 


1 that it is not for us to diſcern why 


things are done fo and fo by him: no, his Prat. 
Judgments are ſo great a deep, that we can **%i.6. 


only take up St. . exclamation, O1 the 33: 


dep th! 


ge when we hear of havock and deva- 
"ſtation made by ſword, or plague, or fire, or 


ſtorm, or any ſweeping judgments or ſpread- 
ing calamities; kingdoms depopulated, cities 


and towns ſacked; and fields overflown with 


blood, men ſcrambling and joſtling, fighting 


and killing one another, for that world 
through which they are all paſſengers; and 


will ſo quickly have done with it for ever: 


though ſuch news may give us pain and 
_ aſtoniſhment, yet in what manner his Judg- 


ments are concerned, who will take upon 


"him to determine? Is there unrighteouſneſs 4. 


om. xi. 


om. ix, 


with God? God forbid! I have not done Ezek. xiv. 
without cauſe, all that I have done, faith the 


4 Lord God, 
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(Ft C H hs: LID 
of THE PLAGUE IN GENERAL. g 


. SECT, I. 
What the Piracy E is. 


LAGUE, PESTILENCE, PEST1s : a very 
acute, deſtructive, malignant, and con- 
 tagious diſeaſe; uſually proving mortal. It 
is commonly defined by a malignant fever ; 
but the two ought to be diſtinguiſhed, the 
fever nat being the eſſence, but only a ſymp- 
tom, or effect, of the plague. There are 
apparent ſigns of a fever, extreme ĩnquie- 
tude, a moſt intenſe heat outwardly, -attend- 
ed with unquenchable thirſt within, dryneſs, 
N of the tongue, intolerable heat of 
tbe precordia, &c. How ſuddenly ſoever 
£ | the ficknels kills ſome people, by ſeizing the 
Hodges, brain, heart, lungs, or other principal part, 
„ with a deadly infection, or poiſoning the 
vital ſpirits at once, ſo that no appearance can 
be diſcovered, even of a lurking fever; yet, 
for the moſt part, ſome fever will ſhew it- 
ſelf; and the fever EY it is of 
the worlt kind, 
Hincock, When we fay the plague is a fever, we 
<P diſtinguiſh between the peſtiferous Halitus, 
(either from the air, or perſons that have 
Fever dif- the plague) and the diſtemper cauſed by it. 
tinzuit- If the infection be ſo ſtrong and malignant, 
that it immediately ſeizes and ſuffocates the 


Tx 


| Staunton, 
5: 
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ſpirits, ſuch a plague may be without a 


fever; or if ! it do the work in a. few hours, N 


the patient is dead before the fever can ſhew 
itſelf: but if nature has time, to ſtruggle, it 
will produce a fever, and the plague, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, may be ſaid to be a fever. | 
e plague is a fever where there is the 
greateſt diſorder of the ſpirits and nervous 


juices, and the higheſt putrefaction of the 
blood and humour, more than in any other 


fever. There is great diſpute among phyſi- 


clans whether the nature of this peſtilential 
fever do conſiſt in putrefaction. Fracaſto- 


rius defines it to be ſordidiſima putrefactio, 
the fouleſt putrefaction, and many ſide with 


him: others think it ought to take its deno- 
mination and definition from that venomous 
or poiſonous. infection that is generally the 


cauſe of it. The plague ſeldom ariſes from 
any corruption or putrefaction within the 
body, (which may come by ſtagnation of the 


blood and humours) as its proper and prin- 


cCipal cauſe, though that may make ſome 
bodies more apt to take infection than others, 

either from the air or infected perſons, 1 
make the fever more violent and mortal: 

but it is - certain, if it go on, and cannot be 
taken off in time, it will be joined with, and 
produce, the higheſt and fouleſt corruption 
or putrefaction of the blood and humours ; 
as appears from the malignant ſpots, exan- 


themata, carbuncles, and buboes, that uſually | 
* it. 


5 8 — 
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And yet the plague is not ſuch a fever as 
abſolutely and univerſally requires any ſort of 
eruptions, as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, ſcarlet, 
and miliaty fevers do, or elſe death will 
enſue. All the phyficians that ever practiſed 
where the plague was, tell us of many that 
have been cured and reſtored to perfect 
health, without any of thoſe figns and ſymp- 
toms, either before, in, or after the plague. 
It is the moſt common opinion, that there 
is no difference between other malignant 
fevers and the plague, but in degree, or 
the height of infection, and great contagion 
or aptitude to infect others: and they com- 
monly make no other diſtinction between 
them than this, that in other malignant 
fevers more live than die, in the plague more 
die than live. The ancient and modern 
phyſicians, and the learned gentlemen who 
have lately written on that ſubject, think it 
no other than a * fever in a high 
8 
e E is more active than light- 
ning, and, in the twinkling of an eye, carries 
to a diſtance, puttefaction, mortification, 
and death: its approaches are ſo ſudden, 
that perſons ſeized with it ſeem to be fallen 
into an ambuſcade, or a ſnare, of which 
there was no manner of ſuſpicion. 
The plague is r=ckoned an exotic diſeaſe, 
never bred in England, always imported, 


particularly rom the Levant, the coaſts of 
Africa, 


5 
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| Africa, the Leſſer Egypt. Ke. where it Is 


familiar. 


The moſt accurate accounts bring it from Mead 
Africa: travellers relate, that Egypt and Peſt. 29, 


Ethiopia are moſt infected with the plague. 
The diſtinguiſhing properties of the plague 

are, its ſaperior contagion and deſtruRive B. 

quality: the laſt conſiſts in the greateſt con- 


trariety of peſtilential vapours or particles to 


| the animal ſpirits and active principles of the 


Blackm. 
P- 20, 21. 


blood; the firſt is founded in the extream mi- 


nuteneſs, exhalation, and refinement of thoſe 
vapours, by which they are able to paſs 


through the air from place to place with 
extraordinary velocity: though theſe two 


properties ariſe from the higheſt putrefactive 


power, yet are the ideas of them very diffe- 
rent: the ready conveyance of the plague 
by the air from place to place muſt depend 


upon the extraordinary ſmallneſs or ſubtility 


of the peſtilential matter; no other diſeaſe 


is communicated and conveyed in ſo ſwift a 


manner and to ſuch a diſtance. 


When the mals of blood is generally e cor- 5 
rupted and in a ſtate of mortification, a fever 


acquires new force, and grows eminently 


mortal and contagious, by which it becomes 


the plague : fince malignant fevers have all 


properties and ſymptoms. with the plague, 


they muſt be allowed to be of the ſame 


Pens. 


'D This 
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Izhisis the terrible enemy of mankind, that 
| ſends its arrows abroad by day, and walks all 
ſtained with flaughter by night; that turns 

the vital into noxious air; that poiſons the 


| 4 blood, and kills us by our own breath : that 


goes forth, through a land, collected in its 
ſtrength, and, armed with yengeance, ſcat- 
_ tering deſtruction in its dreadful march. Be- 
fore it are beautiful gardens, crouded habi- 
_ tations, and populous cities; behind it, un- 
fruitful emptineſs, and howling deſolation. 
It is ſtrengthened and fed by the famine 
which it makes, gathers force in its progreſs, 
and makes the dead deſtroy the living. It 
advances in triumph from place to place, 
deſpiſes the fences, and leaps over the lines 
raiſed to reſtrain it: before it the guards and 
armies of mighty princes are as dead men; 
and phyſicians are no protection e to 
the ſick or themſelves.- 
Theſe hiſtorical fragments are put . 
gether i in order to appriſe thoſe who have 
not been converſant with things of this kind, 
with the various ways by which the moſt 
dangerous diſeaſes, and even ſudden death, 
may be introduced, by the agency of "Toy 
minute and unheeded cauſes. EY 


(350 | 
SECTION I. 


SYMPTOMS of the PLAG U E. 
There came a + 3010 breaks ng forth with Mains 


 ExoD. ix. 10. 

The whole head is fick, the whole Jeart fais 5 
From the ſole of the foot, even unto the bead, 
there is no ſoundneſs; but wounds, ond. 
bruiſes, and putrefying ſores, which have not 
been cloſea, neither bound up, nor moll fed 
„ ointment. Is al. i. 5, 6. 1 

bruiſe is incurable, thy wound is grievous; n 

thou haſt no healing medieines. ISA I. xxx. 
N 


HE opinions of phyſicians concerning 

the cauſes and cure, could not be more 

various than the ſymptoms, of this fatal 
diſeaſe: Death ſtalked about in ſo many va- 


rious ſhapes, that learning, judgment, and 
experience were entirely baffled, —Such was Hodges, 
the uncertainty and diſguiſe of the inſidious 100, 101. 


enemy, that nothing could be prognoſticated i 
of its attacks or cruelty. 


Its firſt approach is melt always: accom- 
panied with chillineſs; ſhivering, and ſhak- 


1 A ſcab breakin out into bliſters, OI 5 TRANS. 
The Hebrew word Shechin, properly ſignifies an in- 

| flammation, which firſt makes a boil or tumour, and 
then turns into a grievous ulcer, Lightfoot obſerves, the | 

word occurs Job ii. 7, 8. and ſignifies a burning itch, _ 
or inflamed ſcab, The Egyptians endured a thre- 
fold puniſhment, aching boils, nauſeous ulcers, and 4 
burning itch. Vide DEur. xxviii. 27. 
' —— FE - ing 
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ing like the acceſs of an intermitting fever ; 


then comes on a nauſea, with vehement vo- 
mitings; looſeneſs, a great oppreſſion about 
the ſtomach, and intenſe pain about the 


region of the heart, as if preſſed in a preſs : 
horror, delirium, dizzineſs, head- ach, and 


ſtupefaction; ; pains in the back; a burning 


heat, and ſometimes none at all extraordi- 
nary ; a very high, large, quick, and ſome- 
times low, quick (in others flow and mode- 


rate) unequal and feeble, pulſe ; fo that the 
pulſe, which in other diſeaſes is almoſt a cer- 
tain index, could not be at all truſted to. 


The urine in ſome very high coloured, thin, 


without any ſediment; in ſome „ pale 


with a diſperſed ſediment ; in ſome very 
few, the urine bloody : though the urine of 


the patients in general was not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from that of healthful perſons ; 
ſometimes its ſtench was not to be endured : 


a phyſician taking a urinal too near, was in- 
feed by the ſtench, and died in three days, 


Exceſſive drought, though | in others none at 


all, or very moderate: dry inflamed tongues ; 


in others white, foul, and ſlimy; in ſome, 


moiſt, and well red, In ſome a burn 


ing fever, which preys continually on the 
patient till death, or till ſome eruption: Some- 
times, but ſeldom, it attacks without any 
ſenſe of a fever, purple ſpots appearing all 
at once, as they are about their buſineſs, the 
cer tain 
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certain ſigns of preſent death +; but this 
rarely happens except at the beginning of 
ſome terrible plague, and is never when it 
remits, or in years in which it is not epide- : 
mical. It has alſo been known to make its 
firſt appearance in tumours without the 
fever, or other violent ſymptom. 
The appearances after infection are, fever, 
watching, palpitation of the heart, bleeding 
at noſe, and a great heat about the precor- 
dia; heavineſs, pain in the ſtomach, head, 
and back; cardialgia, broken ſleep, anxiety, 
alteration of the look, difficulty of breathing, 
hiccough, ſyncope, delirium, convulfive 
twitchings, diarrhcea ; eyes ſunk, or inflamed; 
tongue black and dry; vehement drought; 
fœtid breath, carbuncles, ſpots, livid, purple, 
green, &c. light-headineſs ; reſtleſsneſs, 
want of ſleep, and anguiſhings ; commonly 
in the beginning with drowſineſs; the pa- 
tient fetches his breath too thick and ſhort, 
panting, that he ſeemeth to be in danger of 
ſuffocation or ſtifling : and abundance of 
others, though all various in every particu- 


lar ſubject, differing only in degree. 


The peſtilence puts on ſometimes one, 
and at others, another appearance, ſome- g,. 
times very contrary ones, according to the 
conſtitution of the patient, the ſeaſon of the 
year, preſent or preceding diſtempers, a 


F The corpſe of thoſe who are fo ſuddenly deſtroyed 
by the violence of this diſeaſe are every where disfigured 


with purple ſpots. 
D 3 fauky 


e Hod ges, 
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Cbam- 
bers's 
Dict. 


| Hodges, 
89. 


Hodges, 
be 106. 


was very grievous. 
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faulty way of living, and the diffrent ways 
of communication. 

In acute diſeaſes prognoſticks are ever fal- 
lacious: however, at the terrible plague at 


Nimeguen, Diemerbroek, who attended the 


ſick through the whole progreſs thereof, re- 
lates, that thoſe taken ill about the new and 
full moon rarely eſcaped; that faintings, 
ſwoonings, and palpitations of the heart, 
were uſually deadly ſigns; an intermitting 
pulſe always mortal; coſtiveneſs a good 
ſign; a diarrhea almoſt conſtantly fatal; 
bloody ſtools or urine always preſaged ill. 
After the peſtilential miaſmata have ſeized 
a perſon, the ſpirits are overcome, the whole 
maſs of blood, and the animal juices, par- 


take of the diſorder ; whence proceed ſtrvg- 


Slings not to be borne, and a train of ſymp- 
toms, of which quaking or ſhuddering is the 
chief, all of a ſudden, without any manifeſt 
cauſe. The groans and unfeigned tears of 
the ſick too plainly expreſſed the aggravation 
of their miſeries. 

The moſt remarkable ſymptom was the 
palpitation of the heart; which complaint 
A youth of ſixteen, 
who continued free of the inſection after bis 
mother and the reſt of the family had been 
viſited, was on a ſudden ſeized with ſuch a 
pal pitation of the heart, that Doctor Hodges, 
and ſeveral others, heard it at a diſtance; and 
continued ſo till he died „Which was ſoon 15 

| A 
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All the ſick, quickly after ſeizure grew de- Hodges, 1 
ürriqus, running wildly about the ſtreets, if 97. 
not confined by force; ſome, tired with 
rambling, on increaſe of the diſtemper, would 
fall down, ignorant of their condition, or 
where they were. Many were ſeized with 
a vertigo: the ſpirits were clouded, and all 
things done as if in ſleep. Many had the 
head-ach ſo vehement, as if the parts would 
have flown aſunder; a complaint the more 
intolerable becauſe it continued without any 
remiſſion or intervals; which cruel ſhooting 


| pains continued to the laſt. 


Many were ſeized with ſtupefaction, and, Hodges, 
from the moment of ſeizure, ſlept as if dozed 138. 
with opiates; and in the middle of their em- 
ploy, in converſation, or engagements, would 
ſuddenly, without any reluctance, fall into 
profound and deep ſleeps.— Some were ſo 


extremely comatous that the whole body was 


deprived of ſenſe; inſomuch that if any limb 
or part, clear of the tokens, were tried by 
puncture or inciſion, there would be no more 
felt than on the deadly marks themſelves ; 
notwithſtanding which, ſome faculties of 
the mind would be perceived even till death. 
Thoſe who were comatous ſeldom eſcaped. 
Though ſome were buried in ſleep, others ſuf- 
fered by a very different extreme, and kept 
continually waking ; infomuch that frequent 
repetitions of the moſt efficacious opiates 
would not procure the leaſt compoſure. 
| "KF 4 Perſons 
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Hodges, Perſons infected immediately became 
53, 54. more light, the effluvia of their bodies break- 
ing through on all ſides with great rapidity, 
and very often carry with them thoſe natu- 
ral ſpirits which ſhould be a preſervative to 
the whole frame : hence follow ſwoonings 
and faintings, that are fatal indications 
of that waſte of ſpirits that hath been 
made. The plenty that perſpires ſhews the 
steam diffuſed nature of the diſeaſe, as its ſteam 
communi- Alone is ſufficient to communicate the diſ- 
cares the temper ; like the ſnuff of a candle, which 
re” only emits a great deal of ſmoke, but 
carries a conſiderable ſtench along with it 
Into diſtant parts. 
Such was the deluſory appearance of this 
peſtilence, that many were loſt when they 
were thought in a fair way of recovery; 
others got over it when quite given over for 
loſt. Perſons fell from a ſtate of perfect 
health, after eating; and threw up their food 
(in other reſpects good and wholeſome) cor- 
rupt and poiſonous, 

Hodges, It is peculiar to the plague to be preceded 
95, 142, by its pernicious effluvia, and it ſeizes the ſick 
395 and weakly firſt, by inducing oppoſite qua- 

lities into the whole conſtitution, Scarcely 
. one that had bad lungs eſcaped. 

Hodges, The ſigns more particularly peculiar to a 

| 87, peſtilence are thoſe puſtules which the com- 
mon people call blains, buboes, carbuncles, 
ſpots, and the marks called tokens, 


Blaias 
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Blains roſe with an exquiſite ſhooting pain, Bains! 


containing a humour, and encompaſſed with a 
circle, generally reddiſh. They broke out 

in many parts of the body; in ſome, few; 

in others, many; ſome, covered all over 

with them; ſome ſmall. as a pea; others, 

wn! Ao eo ˙ VA NE 
 Buboes, ſometimes large and ſometimes gp; 
ſmall, with inflammation and gathering, upon 

the glands, behind the ears, arm-pits, or 
groin ; alſo about the noſe, eyes, cheeks, 

and other parts ; that exchange into the moſt 

foul, malign, and durable ulcers; and are 

ſuch that ſome have loſt an eye, their noſe, 
JJ... TT 

In a youth there aroſe a parotis.f, on 
each ſide, behind the ears, which, after ſup- Parotis, 
puration and inciſion, let out great quantities 


of pus: when healed up, the muſculous Hodges, 


Es Y' 53 L 120. 
fleſh was ſo waſted as to diſcover the external 


jugular veins and arteries under them, the 
recurrent nerves, the tendons, the œſopha- 
gus, and all the veſſels, quite bare and un- 
touched : upon the patient's recovery, theſe 
filled up, as before with new fleſh _ 
A Carbuncle is ſomewhat differently de- Car- 


ſcribed by Sydenham, Harvey, and Hodges, bundle, | 


Among the pimples, equally various in 
colour, thoſe which are of a ſhining purple 
4 Parotis, is an impoſthume or ſore under the ear. 


The parotides borrow their names from the glands af- 
feed, which grow behind the ears. 
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red, are called carbuncles; the carbuncle ſoon | 


” after turning into a black cruſt is called a 
coal, and 18 a perfect mortification. 


A carbuncle is a ſmall eruption, whoſe 


contents are ſoon diſcharged, after which it 

appears in a cruſty tubercle, about the. big- 
neſs of a millet-ſeed, gradually ſpreading, 
and encompaſſed with a very red and fiery 


circle, ariſing firſt of all from an ichorous 


humour, afterward, with great pain and 


heat, from a lixivious and cauſtic poiſon, 
In the beginning is a ſharp pricking pain 


upon the part affected, which in little time 


grows very hot, and then lifts up the cuticle 


Into a bliſter, containing a thin ichor ; but 


after the veſicle is by rubbing, or other acci- 


dent, broke, and the contained fluid by heat 
diſſipated, its cauſtic quality leaves an eſchar 
behind, which cruſts over, in ſome ſooner, in 
ſome later; its extenſion 1s various, and 
colour more uncertain: in the greateſt de- 


gree of inflammation it is extremely red, but 


| moſt part it is duſky, very often livid, and 
ſometimes quite black. 


When the peſtilential poiſon hath got to 
the ſurface, it exerciſes its virulence on all 


the parts it touches, generates another where- 


ever it lodged: the number of them was 
indeterminate; no part of the body was free 
from them; they left terrible marks behind, 


the ſame as appears upon drinking 8 
N 


| Car- 
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Carbuncles ſeldom mortify; unleſs from Coal. 
the miſmanagement or . 4 fur- 
geons. 
A gil aged twelve, felt a orievous pain Hodges, 
about her breaſt, where, quickly after the 127. 
appearance of a pimple, a carbuncle broke 
out; the eſchar came, and the ulcer diſ- 
charged matter plentifully; after twenty 
days ſhe was judged very well: a ſurgeon 
raſhly dreſſed her with red drying ointment, 
the peſtilence appeared 1 and killed ber 
in three days. 
A merchant had a carbuncle a little below 
the elbow; through impatience of pain he 
applied a cooling cataplaſm, which ſuddenly 
changed it into a gangreen, in the execution 
of a ſcarification the ſurgeon cut a large 
vein, which cauſed a flux of blood that could 
not be ſtopped; whereupon followed a 
ſinking of ſpirits, and the gentleman died in 
three hours, 
A carbuncle appeared vpon the finger of Hodges 
a young woman, to eradicate which all ima- 130. 
ginable care was taken, which ſeemed to an- "I 
ſwer wiſhes : the patient, with her old nurſe, 
ſupping plentifully on French beans, the 
diſtemper returned; though ſhe vomited as 
much as her fireogth would bear, and had 
the moſt cordial- remedies and warm alexi- 
pbarmicks, a freſh carbuncle appeared in the 
morning: ſhe was delirious all day, and;died _-_ —_ 
at "09 The bearers): came to W 3 


Petechiz. 


Hodges, 
131. 


1 


44 erm ros 


and talked of fetching the old nurſe next, as 
a perſon dead; the poor wretch, as awakened 


from ſleep, cried out, She was not dead ; but 


died time enough to be carried "ny" "that 
night. 


A man of advanced: years had his wle 


thigh and hip over-run with 'a carbuncle, 


and, for want of inward ſtrength and ſpirits, 


. another in the ſame caſe recovered, 


where there was ſtrength to carry him 


. through. 


A woman, immediately after delivery; had 


a carbuncle appeared upon her breaſts; the 
infant ſucked all the time without harm ; 
and ſhe, through the favour of the ſeaſon, 
and exact care in all reſpects, recovered. 


A boy had a buboe and carbuncle in the 
groin, not above two fingers | breadth off each 
other, and got well of both. 

Petechiæ are little ſpots upon the 110 like 
flew bites ; only theſe ſpots are more uniform 
in colour, fixed, and difficult to be removed, 
whereas a flea-bite gives way with any preſ 
ſure of the finger, except in the central punc- 
ture. They do not always fix in the ſame 


parts; ſometimes diſappear after a ſhort ſtay 
in one place, and riſe in others. 


No part is 


_ exempt from them; they come out chiefly 
in the neck, breaſt, and back, The ſpots 
were ſometimes few, but commonly very 
numerous, A girl was all over full with 
them, on a ſweat they all diſappeared, Foe 
| - e 
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the recovered : Sometimes theſe ſpots would 
ariſe, and diſappear, and come out again ſe- 
veral times: the colour was not always the | 
ſame, they were red, purple, yellow, livid. 
black. 
pPpots of a auk complexion uſually called TIEN 


tokens, (by the Dutch they are called pep- or pepper 


er=corns) and looked on as the pledges or corn. 
. of death; are minute and di- 
ſtinct blaſts, which have their original from 
within, and riſe up with a little pyramidal _ 
protuberance ; the peſtilential poiſon chiefly 
collected at their baſes, tainting the neigh- 
bouring parts, and reaching to the ſurface. 
Theſe blaſts were received from the injury 
of air, where the peſtilential miaſmata were 
pent up and condenſed, TY their virulence 
increaſed, to that degree, at life itſelf was 
immediately extinguiſhed, upon coming 
within their reach. Some were ſudden! 
marked with theſe fatal characters, that 
did not before find themſelves in any other 
reſpe& out of order. 
A widow aged ſixty, ate a hearty Aung; Hod 
of mutton and broth, ſhe affirmed herſelf 135. 
Never to have been better in her life : the 
doctor found her pulſe to intermit, and abun- 
dance of tokens on her breaſt; which prov- 
| ed too true a prognoſtick, that ſhe would by 
evening, be in another world. 
A girl, the firſt day of her ſeizure, breath- Hodges, 
| ed without any difficulty ; her warmth, mo- 133. 
ic | derate 
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derate 455 natural; her inwards free from 
glowing and pain; her pulſe not unequal or 


regular; all things were ſo genuine and well, 
chat the phyſician ſuſpected her fickneſs was 


counterfeited: but on examining her breaſt, 


the certain characters were imprinted in 


many places; the following night ſhe died, 


before ſhe herſelf, or any perſon about her, 


could diſcern ſhe was otherwiſe out of order. 


Hodges, 
80. 


Hodges, 


136. 


Warts, c or 
Wharts. 


A youth, of a good conſtitution, found 
himſelf of a ſudden marked with the tokens; 
he would not believe they were genuine, 
becauſe he was ſo well, yet was dead in leſs 
than four hours. 

The only woman left alive in a family, 
dinking herſelf perfectly well, perceived up- 
on her breaſt the pe eſtilential ſpots, and in a 
very ſhort ſpace died, without feeling anyß 
other diſorder, or fore-runner of death. © 
The tokens differ in colour and hardneſs : 
they have a great affinity to warts ; ſome- - 
times ſurgeons miſtook them for warts: by 
pricking through them the degrees of ma- 
lignity were diſcovered ; a quick ſenſibility 
was a good ſign; thoſe which went no 
| deeper than the skin would ſhove off; when 
deeper, and paſt feeling, they were dangerous. 
A girl, full of ſadneſs and conſternation, 
ready to fink down, broke out of a houſe 
where ſhe was ſhut up with a nurſe, all the 


reſt of the family being dead, ran to Dr. 


Hodges to ſhew him the tokens upon her 
23638] 5 leg: 


leg: he ſoon found the miſtake, it was a 


wart, which had paſt unnoticed: upon en- 
couragement ſhe. returned home chearful; to 


take medicines to carry off the diſorders 
upon her ; and ſweating plentifully removed 


all ſuſpicions of contagion, Had not her mind. 
been made eaſy, probably ſhe would have 80 


died by the force of imagination. 
The viſcera, as well as external parts, were 


ſomatiines marked with the tokens; ſome- 
times the inwards were affected, when none 
appeared externally, Sometimes they were 
ſmall as a pins head, others large as a ſilver 
penny: ſome were depreſſed, others protu- 


berant ; ſome did not appear till the infected 
perſon was dead. Crafty nurſes put the 


LY 


Craft of 


nurſes, 


dead into wet doaths, and reſtrained the 
eruptions, to elude the magiſtrate's notice, and 


power to ſhut up the houſes. 


Sometimes theſe fore-warnings of death 


were out four days, and remained all the 


while terrible admonitions to the kick and : 


others. 


A great deal depends on the circum- 
ſtances of the tumours, or plague ſores: as 
they appear and increaſe, the fever abates; 
and as they fink and diminiſh, renew again. 
When they happen about the time of the 
crifis, and ſuppurate kindly, they are good | 
prognoſticks of a happy recovery, 

5 Fpaſms 
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gelen [Cramps] are the conſtant atten- 
Janes of a plague: a concourſe of ſymptoms 
perpetually moleſt the fick, till death, or a 
happy eruption diſcharging the morbific 
matter, free them from their deplorable con- 
dition. Yet frequently perſons died without 
any preceding 9 of horror, thirſt, 
or fever. 

Pleuriſies, quinſies, and as. diſtempers 
that proceed from inflammations of the blood, 
were never more frequent than before the 
riſe of the London plague : and that very 
year, ſo dreadful by the deſtruction of ſo 
many thouſands, was otherwiſe more mild 
and healthy: and all who eſcaped the plague, 
were better in health; and thoſe who reco- 
vered of it were afterward freed from other 
indiſpoſitions uſually occaſioned by the re- 
licks of former diſeaſes. 
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1 CHAP. III. ws Io 
| OF THE CAUSES OF PLAGUES = 
SEr. J. Of the PRIMARY Cauſe. 


3 The LoRD ſent peſtilence; and ſent an angel fo 
defray. —He maketh the creature his weapon. 
1 CHRON. xxi. 14, 15. WIsp. v. 17. 


W HY ſhould the wind blow down By. 1 


the rotten fruit, and leave the ſound? qhell at 
Why ſhould the plague ſweep away ſome, gu oh 
and leave others, in the ſame city, or houſe? TO 
there are natural reaſons and cauſes for theſe 
things, : 
When the profeſiion of phyſic c. came to be Fs 
founded on the knowledge of nature, Hip- 
pocrates ſtrenuouſly affirmed, that no diſeaſe 
came more from the gods than others, all 
coming from them, and yet all owing to their 
proper natural cauſes: that the ſun, cold, and 
winds, were all divine; the changes of 
which, and their influences on bumag he- 
dies, werg diligently to be confidercty by 
. phyſician. 5 . FA 
Second cauſes muſt terminate in a pt 701 ] 
agent. Phyficians allowing the FIRSP...- 5 
CAUSE, think it ſufficient for their profeſa . 


ſion to argue upon ſecond cauſes, and 1 i 7 
natural and obvious cauſes of a peſtile OY 
and what methods may reaſonably and pru- 

dently be taken for the cure, or agate 

the infection. 5 


” 
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Quincy" „lt ſeems much more worthy of the Divine 
Hodges, Being ſo to order it, that from the courſe of 
F. 235. ſecond or natural cauſes, puniſhments ſhould 
purſue offenders, than to imagine the fre- 
quent exertion of his power in a way ſuper- 
natural. Some, likely, out of ignorance of 
other cauſes, affected devotion, or intereſt, 
came into the notion; and pretended to Jo 
greater cures by certain religious -perfor- 
mances and their interceſſion with heaven, 
than was in the power of medicine, of which 
Up knew very little, 
Ht. The plague is not the leſs a judgment. for 
plague. its being under the conduct of Lone cauſes 
23. and effects: for as the Divine Power has 
formed the whole ſcheme of nature, and 
maintains it in its courſe, ſo the ſame power 
thinks fit to let his own actings with men, 
whether of judgment or mercy, to go on in 
the ordinary courſe of natural cauſes, and he 
is pleaſed to act by thoſe natural cauſes as the 
ordinary means; reſerving to himſelf a power 
to act in a ſupernatural manner when he ſees 
occaſion : in the caſe of an infection, there 
is no apparent ſupernatural operation, but the 
ordinary courſe of things appear ſufficiently 
armed, and made capable of all the effects 
that heaven. uſually directs by a contagion. 
The ſecret conveyance of infection, imper- 
ceptible, and unavoidable, is more than ſuf- 
flicient to execute divine vengeance, without 
Plulm ſupernaturals, and eee Kan 
Cx:vii, 8. hi 1 | . | 
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The phyſician who aſſerts the plague to bo 
ſpread by the air, by diſeaſed perſons, by 
goods from infected places, by inſects, 
by bad diet, &c. which undoubtedly cauſe 
other diſeaſes: : as much acknowledges the 
plague to be the immediate hand of God for | 
the puniſhment of fin, and may be as good Hendley, 
a Chriſtian, as the divine who aſſerts it 27, 42. 
muſt not be imputed to natural cauſes, but 
to the HAND, the SWORD, the ARROWS . of 
the LORD. - © | 

What the college of obyſiciens: thought 

neceſſary to adviſe in the laſt viſitation was 
prefaced with, The Church orders for 

« PRAYERs being firſt obſerved:” yet failed 

they not in ee on and preſcribing to 

the fick. _ | 
© Public ſins call for public puniſhments : 30 
when peſtilence rages, and conſumes the in- 
habitants of a nation, we acknowledge the 2 Sem. 
evil is of the Lord for the fins of he people: f * 
the peſtilence is ſo peculiarly God's own. 2 Chron. 
judgment, that it is called the hand of God, Pa 5 5 
the ſword of God, the arrows of the Lord; 


yet, ſurely, that hand, that ſword, thoſe ar- by. of 


uc. 
rows, muſt mean his appointed methods, thankſe 


ſecond, or natural cauſes. Such things as ſem. 
in ſcripture are aſcribed to particular provi- EY 
dence, are called, his right-hand, and his 13. 
holy arm; and the wicked are called hisſword, 

If the peſtilence ſhould almoſt deſtroy a 
nation, and be conveyed by no more conſi- 
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derable an inſtrument than an handful of 
cotton, or the moſt minute and imperceptible 
inſect, it muſt be an amazing inſtance of the 


mighty and irreſiſtable power of God ! that 


Sir R. 


Blackm. 


power is exerted in thoſe ſeemingly incon- 
ſiderable ſecond cauſes, as effectually and 


ſpeedily as by the whole power of Ba- 


bylon and Aſſyria, the Medes and Perſians, 


or all the united powers of the univerſe. He 


draws forth his reſiſtleſs hoſt of peſtilential 


atoms, which defeat and confound the pride 


and power of the greateſt princes; and with 


Inviſible weapons overthrows the a armies of 
the mighty. 


Man wants to be inſtructed; and his pride 


is humbled when the Lord commuted his 


avenging armies to march forth, and inſtead 
of lions and tygers, or other formidable 
forces, ſends caterpillars, flies, and locuſts 
in array againſt him. Such inconſiderable 
inſtruments as worms and flies are employed 


by the Almighty to humble the pride of 
men, who are too apt to flatter themſelves 
that they are rich, and great, and indepen- 


dent. In theſe inſtances God's hand " 


viſtble. 


© God ſent his ſore judgments, the ſword, 


0 famine, and the noiſome beaſts, to wot 
off man and beaſts : were not the ſword, the 


famine and the noiſome beaſts, the ſecond 
cauſes appointed to execute his will? The 
Lord gave Jacob for a ſpoil, and Iſrael to 

3s 


the robbers, and poured upon him the 


ſtrength of battle: the ſpoilers, the robbers, 
the enemies ſtrength in battle, were God's 
immediate hand, yet can they not be denied 


to be ſecond cauſes. 


Men ſhould be cautioned againſt depend- 8 
ing on miraculous deliverances, ſo far as to Ormond, 
negle& the uſe of that free reaſon which 11,48, 


God hath given them, and commanded them 
to uſe for their own preſervation. - The 
holieſt people that ever. were, would have of- 


fended God by neglecting rational means 


offered of providing for their ſafety, and re- 
lying upon or gaping after extraordinary ma- 
nifeſtations of providence by miracles. Thus, 
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When Pharaoh drew nigh, the children g, og. ir. 
of Iſrael were afraid,- and cried unto the 10, 15, 


Lord: and the Lord faid unto Moſes 
Wherefore crieſt thou unto me? Speak unto 
the children of Iſrael, that they go forward: 


that is, tire not thyſelf any longer in prayer, 

go to thy poſt, lead forward the people, and 

in doing thy duty, rely on Providence to ex 
tricate them. This paſſage contains aan 


excellent moral leſſon, namely, that it is not 


by inactive invocations of the Deity, that we 


are to expect relief from heaven in our exi- 


gencies ; but, by joining with our prayers to 
God, our moſt active and prudent endeavours; 
but to negle& to uſe the natural means 
which are in our power, and truſt entirely to 
vows and prayers, is only to tempt Provi- 
gence, and increaſe the evil. 2 
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Ws: pretend to give a natural reaſon for 


plagues or peſtilences that happen in the 
world, may by ſome be thought to enter too 


R adley's 

Garden- 
ing. part 
III. p. 80. 


far into the ſecrets of the Almighty.— 


lagues, as commonly argued, proceeding 
from, or being the immediate finger of God, 


without the concurrence of nature: that 


they are ſent down from him immediately 
for the puniſhment of ſinful nations, as in 
ſeveral caſes in holy writ. 


But, however, the all -wiſc God, it may 5 


be ſaid, ſeldom in any thing acts contrary 


to nature, which he has inſtituted, rarely 


working by violence what may be done by 
natural means: ſo in this caſe, ſetting aſide | 


miracles, and whatever the Almighty can 


do if he pleaſeth by his own power, let us 
endeavour to find out by what natural means 


Providence may work to bring that terrible 


New di 


judgment of plague or peſtilence en any 
country. | 


Almighty Wiſdom has given us frond to 


8 of trace ſecond cauſes up to what may be called 
plague, 2. their proper origins. or fountains, whence 


they derive their various powers; that ſo the 


nature of many evils being once known, and 


ſtrength diſcovered, methods may be taken 
to the entire extirpation of them. - 


Of all the diſeaſes to which human nature 


is expoſed, that of the plague is, by common 


conſent of theſe parts of the world, voted the 


| ek) the moſt e enemy. The very 


8 name 


OR PLAGYES. „„ 


name of PLA ux naturally fills the minds of 
men with ideas of the blackeſt apprehenſions, 
ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of that havock, 


and deſtruction which it always brings along 
with it wherever it comes: — therefore, how. 


to avoid, or overcome its force, muſt be a 
| knowledge very agreeable and welcome to 


all; and which is beſt attained by inſpecting 


into its nature or being, and examining into 
the means of its living or ſubſiſting: 

Always remembring that excellent advice 

of the poet, 

put thy truſt in God, 


For ſecond cauſes reverence his nod. Poes, 


LE QT 11. 


Of SECONDARY, or NATURAL Causks: 


and firſt of the A1R. 


The angel poured farth # bis 8 upon the Aix. 


Rev. XVI. 17. 


—from the vicious air, , and fi ickly ſries 


4 plagie did on the—— creation riſe. 
Davp. Gong. iii. 72 f. 


more general cauſe of peſtilence is a 


bad and unwholeſome conſtitution of age, 
the air: the 79 es of Hippocrates, which 24+ 


ſome will have to be meant of ſomewhat 


divine, or the immediate hand of God, Galen, = 
his beſt interpreter, underſtood to be no- 


thing elſe but a particular conſtitution of 


3 air, 


—_— — — 
— p ˙ creme 
- * 8 
. 
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Blackm. air, ariſing from natural cauſes. The 5 
32 


geiler of Hippocrates, quid divinum, in ſome 
diſtempers, is as dark and inexplicable as 


Ariſtotle's evre\eyeim, or occult 5 
and ſubſtantial forms. 


8 That part of the air which ſurrontity our 


bers, earth, which receives vapours and exhala- | 


art. At- 
- moſphere. tions, contains a mixture of all the active, 


volatile parts of the whole habitable world ; 
a maſs of various particles from wet and dry 
bodies of all ſorts; all vegetables, minerals, 
and animals; whatever perſpires, corrupts, or 
exhales, impregnates the air with variety of 
particles, which are always in motion. 


| The air in all places inhabitable is always 
Harvey on 


* filled with innumerable particles, of all man- 
= p. 23, &c, ner of compoſition, conflitytion, yoo mix- 


ture, and of all ſorts of figure: In digging 
the ground you diſcover gravel, ſtones, mar], 
clay, iron-ſtone, brimſtone, &c. ſome of their 
inſenſible particles are always ſteaming into 
* the air, which muſt make a ſtrange variety. 
In the ground you diſcover hund:eds of dif- 
ferent ſorts of vegetables, each of theſe muſt 
emit different particles into the air from 
different juices of the earth: the water gives 
original to a thouſand forts of plants, and to 
innumerable little animals (diſcernable by the 
' microſcope); beſides great ones; frogs, 
leeches, water-ſnakes, great and ſmall fiſh, 
Kc. all which do likewiſe emit ſteams into 
the air; the like variety may be inſtanced in 


fire; : 


7 . oF PLAGUES. $7 
fice: a vaſt proportion of ſteams muſt be 
communicated to the air from all ſorts of 
cattle, vermin, little animals engendered out 
of putrefaction; in fine, every animate and 
inanimate body upon the ſurface of the earth 
doth exhale clouds of particles into the air. 
Such a vaſt variety of particles muſt cauſe 
a change every moment, whereby they be- 
come more or leſs malign; at one time ready 
to cauſe a malien fever, at another time the 
{mall-pox, at another time a peſtilential 
fever. Theſe particles being actuated by 
the ſun, ſpring and fall, are a cauſe why at 
thoſe ſeaſons contagious, diſtempers, and 
other diſeaſes are more frequent. 


This reſtleſs element operates, without ir 64 - 


ceaſing, on all things, in a motion always 
changing. Iron and copper are corroded 
and gather ruſt in the air, and bodies of all 
forts are diſſolved, or corrupted, Nothing 
ferments, vegetates, or putrefies, without air; 


which operates with all the virtues of the 


bodies included in it; that is, of all nature: 
there being no drug, falutary, or poiſonous, 
whoſe virtues are not breathed into the air, 
that active maſs of numberleſs different prin- 
ciples, the general ſource of pats aac and 
generation. 

All natural corruptions md alterations de- 

end on air : Saliſbury cathedral is built of 

Purbeck ſtone ; it becomes ſoft and moulders 
yy in the air. 'The Wks of Japan, if 


ee 


Siris. 


/ 
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expoſed to the air, rot, even while they pre- 


ſerve their colour ; whereas, if kept from the 


air, they hold their firmneſs and dye: and 


the ſable taffaty worn at Braſil, becomes in 
a few days of an irony-grey colour i in the air, 


but in the ſhops preſerves its hue. 

Every animal, in the courſe of its dura- 
tion, impregnates the air with many times 
the quantity of its own body. Any dead 
animal expoſed to the air, is in a little time 
carried off, bones and all: ſo that what was 


once a man, an ox, is now air.— What huge 


ſwarms of groſſer matters muſt ſwim in the 
air !—At Madrid and Edinburgh they have 
no neceſſary-houſes, they make a jakes of 
their ſtreets over- night; the air ſucks up the 
filth as faſt as it is laid; inſomuch that there 
is no increaſe of fœtid Coal); Air no where 
exiſts in its purity ; it is a general chaos ; the 
very off-ſcourings of all kind of created beings, 

The body of a man, likea ſpunge, imbibes 
ned attracts the moiſture and ſalts 'of the air, 


and whatever floats in the atmoſphere, 
which, as it is common to all, ſoit affects all, 


more or leſs, 
The air is of abſolute neceſſity to animal 


life; but it is neceſſary it ſhould be of a due 
temperature and conſiſtence: not foul, that 


ſuffocateth ; not too rare and thin, that ſuf- 


ficeth not: like water, it ſhould have a con- 


tinual motion and free currency, or it will 


ſtagnate and corrupt: pent up air, over- 


r charged 
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chorged with vapours, emitted even from the 
animal's own body, is unfit for reſpiration.— 
Life, ſo far as it reſpects the body, is the 
circulation of the blood; on this all animal 
functions depend: its regulation is the moſt 
perfect life, its various irregularities are the 
occaſion of fickneſs. There is air in the blood, 
and circulated with it; and air is conveyed 


in the food. 'Impure and noxious air being , 


drawn into the lungs, conveys to the blood 22. 


the poiſonous exhalations and putrid vapours 
contained in it, which, mingling in circula- 
tion, infect the whole als; The efflavia 
or ſteams ariſing from ſtagnate ponds, 
marſhy and uncultivated ſoil, which a hot 
ſun conſtantly lies on, corrupt the air, and 
make it productive of fatal fevers : (as for 
inſtance, about thirty miles from Rome, in 
ſummer.) 

That the efflavia of animals alſo have their 
effect | in varying the air, is evident in conta- 
geous diſeaſes, plagues, murrains, and other 
mortalities, which are ſpread by the air. In 
peſtilential diſtempers, contagion is tranſ- 
mitted through the air to a great diſtance, by 

means of ſteams or effluvia from the ſick; in 
which caſe the air is even ſaid to be conta- 
geous, i. e. full of contageous particles. But 
the height or depth of the air make a reat 
alteration, few exhalations being able to aſc nd 

above the tops of high mountains; as ap- 


. Yoga thoſe plagues where the inhabi- 


85 2 


v.34 Þ 
* SED. 45 * 
| tant 5 PY 
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tants of one fide of a mountain have all 


Harvey, 
5 


periſhed, without the leaſt inf6Qion on the 
other fide. 

That the air contains venomous particles 
of various kinds and degrees, and thoſe ſo 
ſpecific that they appear to be determined 
againſt every ſpecies of bodies that have life, 


is little to be doubted. 


In relation to vegetables, both it in bold and 
hot weather, ſhowers of venomous particles 


entering the bodies of trees, or ſome of their 


branches, do, ſometimes inſtantly, other 


times in a day, two, or three, cauſe them to 


die, in the whole, or in their branches, 
which look black; which can be no other 


| than a mortification (though vulgarly called 


a blaſt) and doth as much deſerve the 
name of a plague, as the murrain in cattle. 


And thoſe venomous particles, that in ſome _ 
places and in ſome ſeaſons, the graſs that lieth 
on the ground 1s filled with, doth ſuddenly 


kill whole flocks of ſheep : and what cauſcth 
the mortality among the cattle called the 


murrain can be imputed only to yenomous 
effluvia of the air. 


That ſuch a diſpoſition or texture 18 50 


to the maſs of air as occaſions various diſeaſes 


at ſeveral times, is manifeſt to every one that 


but conſiders, that the ſame diſeafe deſtroys 
an infinite number of men at certain ſeaſons, 
and at another time ſeizes only here and there 
a man, and goes no farther: this is very ap- 


5 | | Pafent 
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parent in the ſraall-pox, but eſpecially i in the 
plague. 


The air in which we breathe, at ET Cheth; TER 


ſcaſons, abounds with particles that are hurt- on Rheu- 
ful to our well-being and repoſe ; one of the mat. p.33. 


beſt juices in our bodies, the ſpittle, is fouled 
with an acid that floats in our atmoſphere z 
and by degrees becomes the baſis of malignant 
and peſtilential diſcaſes, and epidemical in- 
fection. That there is an acid in the air is 
demonſtrable from the natural nitre o_ 
quently obſerved upon old ſtone-walls; 
alſo from the known experiment of vitriol, | 
which, after diſtillation, if expoſed to the 
air, will afford a ſtronger and more cotroſive 
ſpirit from the ſecond preparation than it did 
from the firſt. When the ſahva is once 
polluted with an acid, it muſt be conveyed 
into the ſtomach, and, as a neceſſary liquor, 
muſt aſſiſt in the important buſineſs of di- 
geſtion, and from thence will be tranſmitted 
into the blood, and, in the adequate propor- 
tion, to every juice ſeparated from it: and 
when the fluids become offenſive in quality, 
and are perverted from their native purity 
by the inordinate commotions of their inte- 
gral parts, diſtempers of various kinds muſt 
neceſſarily be produced. 


Infectious irradiations fowicg from bodies Hodges: 
inflamed with the peſt, as they conſtantly Letter 19, 


iſſue out by tranſpiration, and other more 


> Paſſages, diffuſe their malignity accord- 
g 
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ingly, as they are more or leſs ſubtile and 
ſpiritual ; If the ſnuff of a candle, which 
emits a groſs and viſible fume, can in few 
moments ſo taint the circumambient air in a 
large room, as to render it moſt offenſive to 
our ſmell, certainly peſtilential exhalations, 
by very many degrees more fine and ſubtile, 
can inſenſibly, and beyond ſuch narrow limits, 
ſpread their poiſon, corrupting the air, and 
making it pernicious to bodies poten to 
receive ſuch impreſſions. — 
All contageous diſeaſes are occaſioned by 
external adventitious particles, tranſmitted 
out of the air immediately, or mediately 
from other infectious bodies; which particles 
being admitted through the pores, and by 
| inſpiration of the lungs into the body, do, in 
Linde ve. few Inſtances immediately, in moſt others, 
nus un- After a greater, or leſſer, interval of time, 
masked, exert their powers. Peſtilential ſteams, are 
5. 3% ſo ſubtile, they mix with all the] juices in ſo 
ſhort a time, that in twenty-four, twelve, or 
fix hours, the whole body is infected. 
The ſteams of the French-pox do in ſome 
operate after admiſſion; in ſome, a few 
moments after; in others, after days, weeks, 
months; in others, many years after. Some 
| have received peſtilential particles at Conſtan- 
tinople, which, many months after, have 
ſhe wn their malignity in Italy, in ſuch man- 
ner that not only the tranſporter hath fallen 
into the plague, but likewiſe bath infected 
other 
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other Fig who have ſo filled the air with 
peſtiferous miaſms, that the whole country 

bath ſoon after fallen into the plague. Hence 

it is, that Ialian princes are ſo careful that 
they will not ſuffer any perſons coming from 
parts of the Levant to travel through their 
country, or remain there, without having 
performed a quarantine of forty days in the 

Lazaretto, before they will permit them to 
tranſact their buſineſs, 

In ſome warm countries, as Egypt and a 
part of Turkey, there is always a ſcattering Bay 
plague (which ſometimes is epidemical and Turkey. 
univerſal) occaſioned by the putrefaction 
and putrid ſteams, the overflowing of the 
Nile in the former, and n ned of Nil 
the latter, do emit. 5 
Grand Cairo's Nile does not a little pro- New dif. 
mote the plague's continuance with the covery of | 
Egyptians ; its overflows being made, by the the pague 
manners of that people, not to waſh away; OY 
fo that the filth it brings, ever aggravate this 
diſeaſe. £ 

The ſeveral ſorts of air ought. not to be 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed by groſſneſs or clearneſs, 
but by the greater i of ſuch or ſuch | 
particles it 1s endued with, 

For inſtance, the mariners and ſuper-car- Guinea, 5 
goes of the ſhips of Europe that trade on the yjpntou's 
coaſt of Guinea, lying on board find them- voyages, 
ſclves well, but paſſing a night or two P. 4%. 
on ſhore, are commonly ſeized with a ma- 
liga 
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* lign fever that often proves mortal. Ng 
doubt but air, in point of clearneſs and thin- 
_ neſs doth not differ much in a quarter of a 


league; or if it doth, it is probable to be 


Barbot, 


195+ 


Gulnes · 


Monſon, 


406. 


clearer on ſhore; and, notwithſtanding, it is 


much more 07 0 


The ſhips generally riding two or er 
miles from the ſhore, the ſtench of the town 
and the miſt of the night is ſeldem carried ſo 
far from the land by the wind. 

Guinea is unhealthy through extremity of 
heat, and infection of the air; for which 


there are many reaſons alleged, and anti- 


dotes invented to avoid the contagion, but all 


in vain: the putrefaction of the air is occa- 
fioned by the huge and monſtrous beafts 


that country abounds in, which, when they 


Barbot, 
194. 


Africa. 


Chur- 
„ 


voyages, 
1. 490. 


die, by reaſon of the exceſſive heat, caſt ſuch 
an intolerable ſtench that infect and putrifies 


both air and earth, to the deſtruction of 


mankind. The evening air, in two hours 


will corrupt freſh meat, ſo that it would 


ſwarm with maggots as ſoon as the ſun ſhone 


on it, vermin breed in woollen clothes that 
lie out all night. Fiſh freſh out of the wa- 
ter will not keep ſweet above four hours. 
On the coaſt of Africa the temper of the 
climate is ſo bad, that it gives the food the 
country produces ſo pernicious a quality, that 
| thoſe who eat of it at their firſt coming, cer- 
tainly die, or contract ſome Jan dif- 


temper. Sas 
- | There 


o E 
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There is none who has traverſed the leaſt 


Harveyon 


track of ground beyond his native ſoil, - but conſump- 


can atteſt the ſtrange alterations the air pro- 


duces upon bodies, eſpecially if diſeaſed : the 
air of the Alps ſubjects the inhabitants to 
diſtillations in their throat, which congeſted, 
do in a ſhort time ſwell into a huge mole ; 


the Indian air diſpoſes northern bodies to 


dyſenteries; the Spaniſh air engenders the 


tions 2 Po 
1 


King's evil; that of Padua, a blindneſs; the 


air of Rome is very pernicious, eſpecially all the 


ſummer, at which time no perſon will venture 


to travel to Naples, for fear of incurcing that 


dangerous frenzy and burning fever, which 
the change of air unavoidably brings upon 


them, eſpecially upon thoſe who return from 
Naples to Rome, among whom ſcarce one in 


an hundred eſcapes, though they uſe the 


extremeſt remedies, actual cauteries and ſcari- 
fications, for their recovery. There is no 
queſtion but that the air doth evidently con- 


cur to the production of ſeveral diſeaſes +. 


There muſt be a diſpoſition in the body of 


to the plague muſt one time or other fall 


4 The manner of the operation of venomous par- 
ticles in the air; how they caufe the ſmall-pox, or 

plague, may be ſeen in A Treatiſe of the Small. par and 
| 1 by Gideon Harvey, M. D. 


the perſon to be infected by thoſe ae 
particles of air; though it is not a neceſſary 
conſequence that every body which is ſubject 


into it; very often the peſtilential particles 


Sydenh. 
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are thrown off by the ſtrength of nature ; 


many have it mortally, many have it curably, 
many continue all the time of the viſitation 
and never have it at all: many fall at the be- 
ginning, many more when it is at its higheſt 


rage; many when it ſeems to decline; and 
ſome, many weeks and months after it ſeems 
to be entirely extinguiſhed : ſome that have 
left the contageous air, by removing to a far 


diſtance into the country, have dropped into 


the diſtemper in their journey; others, weeks 
and months after their arrival at the place 
deſigned; and ſome have eſcaped it wholly, 


at leaſt to all viſible appearance. Many 


have had a flight. plague, attended with no 
other than an ebullition of the blood, and 
others with a ſimple continual fever.— This 


truth cannot be denied, being the experience 


of thoſe who out- lived the laſt great plague. 
Here and there ſome die of the plague 


5 for ſome years after a notable plague, by 


reaſon the peſtilential conſtitution of the air 


continues in part: alſo fevers that reign a 


year or two after a dreadful plague, are wont 


to be peſtilential for the ſame reaſon: and 
though ſome have not the tokens of the 
plague, yet are "oy" much of the ſame | 


nature. 
When. how 3 is an endernitat conſtitution 
of the air, it begins between ſpring and ſum- 


mer; .that-being a ſeaſon moſt fit to produce 
Aa diſcaſe whole effence chiefly conſiſts of an 


3 55 inflam- 


* 


inflammation : as the year increaſes, it 
ſpreads; as that declines, it decreaſes; till 
winter changes the air into a ae =. 


body contrary to the diſeaſe. 


Ihe great plague was firſt taken notice X ah 
in May: the funerals increaſed to ſome thou- 


ſands in a week in Auguſt; but raightily de- 
creaſed, and almoſt ceaſed at ths: Atter end 
of November. 


The plague has inder broke out at other sydenhi 


| ſeaſons, but ratcly; nor are ſuch Maggs very 
_ raging. 


* 4 


What that diſpoſition of the air 18 whence Sydenky - _ 


this morbific furniture proceeds, we know ii. 4. 


not! But here the clemency and goodneſs of 
Almighty Gop is to be reverenced and 
_ becauſe peſtilential conſtitutions of 


the air, producing the plague, (the greateſt 


of all evils, and moſt deſtructive to mankind) 


ſeldomer happen than thoſe that cauſe leſs - 


deadly diſeaſes. 


"Though the ait is ſotnetimes, «nd upon Lotic FR, 


accounts, injurious and pernicious, yet it is Dia. Ari 


endued with many, very many ſerviceable 


properties and benign qualities: it helps to 


waſte away or diſperſe thoſe foggy or humid 


vapours which arife from, and would other- 


| wile ſtagnate and poifon the whole face of 
the earth. The air, by the aſſiſtanee of the 
ſun, aſſumes and fublimates thoſe vapours 
into the upper regions; and theſe foggy 
= humid * by this ſublimation, and the 
32h is ap cCcCoereive 


Ro” 


Chambers 
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coercive power of the air and anz are 
rarefied. 


SECTION m. 


Heats, DAurs,  NaAsTINEss, - Poon- 


L1viNG, &c. 


—The raw DAMPS | 
With ri Ac wings fly heavily about, 
Scattering their peſtilential colds and rheums 


5 Through all the Lazy AlR. DRYD. OE Dip. 


-Thick pas and LAZY FOGS ariſe, 


"And with their Nuggiſh treaſures cloud the 


RIES © 


From ſome dark caverns far remote from day, 


From each embowell'd mount, and hollow vault, 


Crude exhalations,'and raw vapours brought : 


Some from deep quag-mires, Ponds, and feagy | 


moors, 

Drive the dull reeks, and ſhove the haizy fore. 

To their appointed flation all repair, 

And with TOY WI ngs encumber all the air. 
BLACK MORE. 


No ſun e' er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 


No Py gals refreſh the LAZY air. 
Hom, IL. vil. 601. 


The diſpoltion of the atmoſphere with 
regard to moiſture, drought, heat, fog, &c. 
is of immediate concernment ; all living 
creatures are aſſemblages or bundles of veſſels, 
whoſe } Juices ale 52 together by the * 

ure 
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ſure of the atmoſphere, and by that motion 
maintain life; any attraction in the ar muſt 
neceſſarily be attended with proportionable 
alteration in the animal creation. Were we 
enabled to foretel the directions, breadth and 
bounds of thewinds, and of the weather they 
bring with them, we might be enabled to 
foretel great emergencies, heats, rains, dearths, 

plagues, and other epidemical diſeaſes. 


Every ſmoke and vapour will have its Cham- 
effect on bodies under the dominion of the bers. 


atmoſphere; which may be increaſed under 
the oppreſſion of a foggy air, or W wi 18 
the wind. | 
Such an alteration of the common air as 
increaſes its gravity, and leſſens its elaſticity, 
may be the cauſe of epidemic and malignant 
diſeaſes : which 'is done by too much heat, 
and at the fame time too great a proportion of 
watry and other particles mixt with it. 
The Arabian phyſicians declare, that peſ- 
tilences are brought by unſeaſonable moi- 
ſtures, heats, and want of winds. A hot 
air is more diſpoſed to ſpread contagion than | 
a cold one; all kinds of effluvia are furtheſt 
diſperſed in warm air; and when unſeaſon- 
able moiſture and want of winds are added, 
it will doubtleſs promote contagion. | 
_  Theair is ina morbid ſtate when it contains 


a redundancy of moiſture with intenſe heat n | 


and groſs matter, mixed in greater propor- 
ton than at other times: diſtempers of a 
444 F * malig- 
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malignant nature will ſpread among us when 
: ſuch air abounds, for it is incapable of per- 
forming its natural office, and unfit for the 
dapper of life. 1 
Hippocrates obſerved the conftitution of 
the air which preceded peſtilential fevers to 
be great heats, attended with much rain, and 
| ſoutherly winds. i. e. In the Levant. ]! 
1 Galen takes notice, no other than a moiſt 
| ä ene of the air brings the 
| _ : , 
mar. Hin. Hot and moiſt air will produce the un; T 
Account, and peſtilences are brought by unſeaſonable 
P-59- moiſtures, heats, and faint blaſts of wind, 
The beſt writers have (aid, a hot ſoutherly 
wand, with moiſture, brings this diſeaſe, This 
conſtitution of the air is the mother and nurſe 
of the plague, and wafts it to neighbouring 
towns. 


_ 60. The ſun, cold 3 &c. produce an in- 
| 
| 


— —— —. . — — — rn om rn — — 


temperate climate, therefore all the Turkifh 

dominions are moſt ſubject to this diſtemper, 

at particular ſeaſons ; but never through the 

Whole year. It ſallies forth in Spring as 

{-  -- the ſoutherly wind ſets in, and continues 
. CR ta the latter end of July, or Auguſt, when 
= the wind changes to the north-eaſt, and the 

plague ceaſes. 

Inor. 61, When theſe winds blow from the South, 
they are firſt warm, ſoon after very hot and 
parching; and they gather, in travelling 

oyer the vaſt continent of Africa, all the un- 
wholſome 


— 
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is effluvia of ſta gnated hes, of ca- 


daverous animals and 1 Which die 
and rot upon that track of ground; all which 
they waft and convey to regions ſubject to 
their blaſts, as Egypt, Turkey, &c. where 


meeting with a diſpoſition to putrefaction, 
on account of the moiſture of the atmoſ- 


phere, it powerfully affects thoſe who reſpire 


in it; the active putrid ſalts and attenuating 
olls finding a way into the body through 


the pores, lungs, and ſtomach, diſpoſe them 


to the ſame kind of putrefaction as that 


which deſtroyed the bodies from which they 
were exhaled : thus a morbous and diſtem- 
pered conſtitution of the air Pre, and con- 


ſcquently the plague. 
About Auguſt its malignity F Fe 62. 


becauſe the northern gales come on, which 


cool and temperate the heat of the atmoſ- 


phere; for which they have been long cele- 
brated for their ſalubrity, Theſe winds blow 
from the north-eaſt ; when theſe cooling 


winds vifit them about the rifing of the dog- 1 
| tar, and continue about forty days, thoſe 


nations are not that year viſited with the 
plague, or but very ſlightly: when theſe winds . 


do not blow at all, or are often interrupted, the 
plague never fails to ravage thoſe countries, 


in proportion to the defect of thoſe winds. 
In the Eaſt- Indies, during the dry heats 


the ſeaſon is healthy, when the rains fall; im- 


mediately upon the hot weather, untoward=; a+ Ne. 
feyers begin. 


2 — 5 ' 
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Hodges, 
40» 


If ſhowers fall in Africa during the ſultry 
heats, the plague and peſtilential fevers 


enſue. 


Humidity is a great promoter of putrefac- 
tion, whence ſwarms of inſects, which 1 is a 
certain forerunner of a peſtilence. 


In Guinea the heat, with the moiſture, 


conduce ſo much to putrefaction, that the 
pureſt white ſugars are often full of maggots; 


and their drugs ſoon loſe their virtue, and 


Mead, 
peſt. 30. 


Barbot, 
343. 


Barbot, | 
172. 


Cham- 
bers, 


| Þogs. 


Mead, 
peſt, 56. 


/ 


af verminous, 


It is particularly ae of Ethiopia, that 
the plague uſually invades it whenever rains 


fall during the "IEF heats of July and 
 Auguft, 


Between the continent of Africa and Cape 
Verde iſlands there ariſes a thick fog of a 
reddiſh colour, which looks like red ſand, 
and occaſions violent head- achs, feyers, and 


the bloody-flux. 


At Cape Cirſo on the coaſt of Guinea, the 
ground is covered with ſhrubs; whence, in 


the vales particularly, ariſes a certain fog or 


miſt toward night, or in the morning, which 


may diſtemper the uy and procure unheal- 


thineſs. 

The ſmell and vapour atiſing from the 
bogs in Ireland is unwholeſome, and the fogs 
putrid and ſtinking; they corrupt the water 


both! in colour and taſte. 


The plague is carried yearly to Smyrna, 
and conſtantly ceaſes about the twenty-fourth 


of 
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of June, by the dry and clear weather they 
have always at that time; the unwholſome 
damps, which annoy that country in the 
Spring, being then diſſipated. If any. ſhip 
bring it in the winter months, it never 
ſpreads ; but if in April, or after, it continues 
till the abovementioned time. 2944 


Dr. Baynard obſerves, that during the Echard 
rage of the diſtemper in 1665, there was iii. 142. 


| ſuch a general calm and ſerenity of weather, 
as if the wind, and rain alſo, had been ba- 
niſhed the realm; and for many weeks to- 
| gether, he could not diſcover the leaſt breath 
of wind, fo much as to ſtir a fan : The fires 
with great difficulty were made to burn, 
through the great quantity of nitre in the air; 
there fell abundance of mildews; and the 
very birds would pant for breath, eſpecially 
the larger ſort, and were obſerved to fly more 
heavily than at other times, 55 


During a plague which proceeds from a Madame 
corruption of the air, the ſun has not a pure Hater, 
clear light, but is obſcured by the groſſneſs ; 


of the atmoſphere, and by exhalations which 
aſcend like clouds. LS 


_ There is ſome quality or ingredient in the gin, p. 


air, on which life more immediately and 67. 
_ principally depends: what that is, though 
men are not agreed, yet it is agreed it muſt 
be the ſame thing that ſupports the vital and 
the common flame; it being found that 
When air, by often breathing in it, is h 

F "a 


Grotto del 
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urifit fon the one, it will no longer ſerve for 
the other. The like is obſervable in poi- 
ſonous damps or ſteams, wherein flame can- 
not be kindled : as is evident in the Grotto del 
Cane near Naples. And here it occurs, to 
recommend the plunging them in cold wa- 
ter, as an experiment to be tried on perſons 
affected by breathing a poiſonous vapour in 
old vaults, mines, deep holes or cavities under 
ground. This might probably ſave the lives 
of ſeveral, being what is practiſed on dogs 
convulſed, and in all appearance dead, but 
which inſtantly revive, on, being taken out of 
the above-mentioned grotto, and thrown 1 intg. 
a lake adjacent. 

This grotto is a hole dug into a bank near 
the lake d' Averna, whoſe water is warm, 
continually bubbling or boiling up; this lake 
is covered with a green ſcum, and never 


Mr. Bradl. freezes, lying not far from the famous Sulfo 


„ Terra, where much brimſtone is made, and 
where ſmoke iſſues out of the ground in 
many places. The entrance of the grotto is 
hardly wider than a common door, and not 


high enough to admit a tall man without - 


ſtooping, growing narrower towards a point, 
a few yards diſtant from the mouth ; at the 
bottom it is very wet, almoſt ſtanding water, 
with ſtones lying in it, and the fides are alſo 
| moiſt about a foot or two in a ftrait line 
above the bottom, which is as high as the 
ſteam ariſes, and. is known by putting in a 

lighted 


bghted torch into the grotto, and lowering 


by degrees, till the flame comes below the 
top of the ſteam, when it goes out. The 
torch: thus extinguiſhed, the ſmoke, which is 
then below. the ſteam, cannot riſe above it, 
but ſlowly ſteals out of the mouth of the 
grotto, and then aſcending is diſperſed : no- 


BY 


thing will burn in this grotto, nor any crea= 
ture either of the land or water live in it 


longer than it can hold its breath; not even 
Mr. Balle ventured to put his mouth be- 
low the ſurface of this ſuffocating ſteam, and 
fucking in a little of it, found it of a very 
ſtrong ſcent, ſomewhat like ſal amonaac : 
it ſeemed after two or three trials, that it was 
| moſt like ſucking for breath in a vacuum; it 
wanted that ſubſtance which we find in 
common air, and is ſo neceflary_to maintain 
life in any creature. ee 
The common trial ſhewed to ſtrangers is 
to tie the legs of a dog, and lay him on the 
ground where this ſteam ariſes ; he imme 
diately falls into convulſions, ſets his eyes, and 
ſtruggles in the ſame manner as creatures do 
in the air-pump when the air is exhauſted. 
The dog, when void of motion, is quickly 
taken out of the grotto, ſome few paces to 
the fide of the lake, and his noſe and mouth 
thruſt in and rubbed in the mud and water; 
by which means he ſoon begins to recover; 
and in a little time is ſo well that he returns 
home with his maſter. 


The 


Bradl. 


Gard. 


paart iii. 
p. 84. 
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The man who ſhewed the grotto, when 


he faw the gentleman going to put his head 
into the ſteam, proteſted againſt it ; when 
he could not prevail, he went away; but 


was deſired, if any accident happened, to 


make uſe of the ſame remedy he had uſed 


to the dog, to recover him in the ſame 


manner. 


Somewhat like this is what are called 
damps in mines in Britain and other places, 


which come only at times, and are not laſt- 


ing. Theſe damps when they riſe, will not 


ſuffer any light to burn, and ſoon ſuffocate 


the workmen, and kill them, if they are not 


preſently drawn up into the open air: no 
other means has yet been diſcovered to reco- 

ver them after ſuch accidents, except a freſh + 
turf be cut and laid to their mouths ; which 


perhaps may be for the ſame reaſon that the | 


mud being applied to the noſe of the dog 
recovers him after he .is drawn out of the 


grotto, 18 | 
Upon the town walls of Leghorn, and 


other places of Tuſcany, in Sicily, Barbary, 


and in other hot countries, they have holes 


made like large ovens for the preſervation of 
corn; theſe conſervatories are bricked within 


ſide, and coiled round with wiſps of ſtraw : 


on the tops, which are level with the ſurface 
of the earth, are placed large ſtones, with a 
Hole cut in each of them, big enough to ad- 


mit men, and baskets. When filled with 
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corn, they are cloſe ſtopped with ſtone covers, 
and earth flung over them: hither corn is 
brought that is infeſted with weevels, or fer- 
ments, by this method all living creatures in 
it are deſtroyed, and the moſt violent ferment 
HEDGE ĩ ( 
One of theſe conſervatories being empty, 
was left open, where ſome men were play 
ing at bowls ; one of the bowls falling into 
it, one of the company was let down with 
ropes to fetch it up; he was no ſooner down, 
than he was ſuffocated to death; one of his 
companions, who endeavoured to get him 
out, was ſo ſenſibly touched with the noĩiſom 
vapour of the place, that before he could get 
half way he was forced to return: this was 
accidental, and may be ſuppoſed ſomewhat 
like the damps in minꝶe. 
The poiſonous vapours here mentioned are 
plainly more deſtructive to animal life than 
any others that have been known, in that 
they act much quicker upon the ſpirits of 
animal bodies than thoſe which are ſaid to 
occaſion the plague or other peſtilential diſ- 
tempers: and there is likewiſe this difference 
between them, that a body poiſoned by the 
firſt will not communicate that poiſon to 
another, as people infected by that vapour 
which cauſeth the plague are known to do. 


| Steams of the ſame qualities frequently Quin. 
_ ariſe from putrefactions of ſtagnant waters, Hodg. 
| | . - . . - 230 
and other bodies, which in ſome particular St 
6 con- waters, 


8 


Qu. Hod, 


235. 
_ Oxford. 


Qu. Hod. 


236. 


Qu. Hod. 


237. 
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conſtitmions of air, are apt to eorrupt; and 
-emit very offenſive efflavis. Empedocles 
obſerved à peſtilential diſeaſe | t6 ariſe from 
the putrefaction of a river; to Ded which, 
he: contrived to have the ſtishins of two 
other rivers drained into it, which, by in- 
creaſe of the current and an additional weight 
and preſſure of water, brought the former to 
its uſual ſweetneſs, and put 1 to the 
plague,” 5 

Dr. Plot obſerves, Oxford is much more 
| healthful than heretofore : the ity enlarged, 
the inhabitants not increaſed proportionably, 
and therefore not ſo cloſely crouded; The 

magiſtrates take care to keep the ſtreets clean 
from filth ; formerly they uſed to kill all 
manner of cattle within the walls, and ſuffer 1 
their dung and offals to lie in the ſtreets. 

About thoſe times the Iſis and Charwell 
through careleſſneſs, being filled with mud, 
cauſed the aſcent of malignant vapours 
vrhenever there happened a flood: in 1517, 
at the charge of Richard Fox, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, thoſe rivers were cleanſed, -and 
more trenches cut for free paſſage of the wa- 
ter; and the town has ſince continued | ina 

very healthful condition. 

All thoſe countties which. moſt Bien 
in ſwamps and ſtanding waters are moſt un- 
healthy, eſpecially in the hotteſt ſeaſons, 


except they have communication with the 


ſea or ſome great river, Conſtant heat and 
ſeuled 
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led ne moſt diſpoſe bodies to putreface 


tion and corruption. Tenn | 
Port towns, and thoſe that — upon ſen 8 | 
coaſts, w mouze, mud, and rotting reeds on the 
and flags, Mig warmed and fermented by e 
the active influence of a hot ſun, ſend up from dt. 
time to time into the air crude vapours and 
| exhalations, which being improved and 
_ raiſed to a higher ſtate by a ſultry and ſcorch- 

ing heat, contract a malignant quality; 

may themſelves produce a plague, or be al- 

ways ready to join and aſſiſt a foreign in- 

vader. This is found true in the air of Scan- Scande- 

deroon, and many other n and is no on. 

leſs obſer vable in the country Jas upon the 

Nile, where upon the ebbing of the river, the a © 
ouze and mud left behind, and heated by the © 

burning ſun, become ſo far animated thatthey 
produce niunlabricl; inſets and vermin, con- 

vey into the air ſuch unwholeſome reeks and 
corrupt ſteams, that not only pollute the air, 
but make it peſtilential ; hence ſome parts of 
Egypt are ſeldom entirely free from con- 
tagion, L901? 

The impurities and filth which accompa- 


Dy the gallies and flaves at Marſeilles, fill the Black. 
air with ſtench and offenſive ſmells, eaſily and Woes. 
perceived by thoſe that paſs along the ad- 

joining ſhore, 

That the air we breathe may be whole ; Dr. Vit, 
fome, all things that may advance or add to lis” 
the corruption of it ſhould diligently. be re- 


moved; 3 


rel 
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moved; houſes and ſtreets kept clean; all 
filth, and whatever may cauſe noiſom ſmells, 


be taken away; amongſt other things, the 
ſmell of ſoap-ſuds and lye, in the waſhing of 


clothes, ought to be avoided 8 experience 


has taught this to be very dangerous. 
Something of a much more mild diſpoſi- 
tion than the plague happens yearly in Eng- 


land, from the unſettled and inclement 


weather, which is called catching cold: young 


children and old people are the firſt diſordered 


by it, and they are alſo very early attacked 
by the plague. It is not owing to a bare 


conſtipation of the pores, but to ſome hurtful 
particles imbibed with the air; it is not to be 
cured but by a ſenſible evacuation by ſweat, 


urine, ſtools, &c. This diſeaſe is ſo ee 


that the country dame adviſes her treacle poſ - 


ſet for the like evacuations: ſhe can obſerve, 
that the lips, noſe, and ears, in a day or two 


after, are frequently beſet with eruptions, 


which are nothing leſs than the criſis of this 
fever, cauſed by an ill ſtate of the air; and 


ſuch breakings out may be called carbuncles 
in the minuteſt ſtate, they bearing great ana- 
logy to the plague, in reſpect to heat, inflam- 


mation, diſtention, and diſcolouring the pats 


Ingr. 52. 


See a 
pamphlet 
publiſhed 


1643. by 
comm 


diſordered, 

Contagion muſt not be confined to the 
plague only, for we have had many fevers in 
England that were of this nature. In par- 


11 a The New Diſeaſe (as 1 it was called) 


of 
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or the Morbus Epidemicus in 16433 yet this 
fever was not the plague. It was thus dif- "I 
tinguiſhed, Febris n, conti no; maligns, 
et contagiai 
Fre deri en informs us from his og 6. 
own knowl@pe, that the manufacturers of 
nitre obſerve at their works, that the beds of 
earth prepared for that acid of the air which 
conſtitutes the very eſſence of the nitre, are 
impregnated principally, or ſolely, whilſt the 
winds blow from the points of the compaſs 
between the North and Eaſt; and theſe + 
winds are remarkable all over the northern 
hemiſphere for cooling the air. -By theſe 
winds the air of Egypt is cooled and reple- 
niſhed with an acid, (the cold not impro- 
bably the conſequence of the acid) the great 
preſervative againſt putrefaction, and conſe- 
: e againſt the plague. 
It is an apparent and inconteſtible act 3 
| Providence, that ſends the Eteſian winds at Ingr. 654 
E this ſeaſon, when the moiſture with which a 
| WH the overflowing of the Nile impregnates the 
entire atmoſphere, renders all bodies emi- 
| nently ſubject to putre faction, and conſequent- 
ly an antedote or E is particularly” 
FE _ neceſſary, - 1 
"The qualities of the air are not always the be 6; 
ſame, it varies according to the different ſub- N 
ſtances where with it is impregnated ; and its 
opetations with reſpect as well to human 


bodies, as to flame, ſound, and light, will be 
= en accord- L 


- 
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 habitants, 


Ingr. 100. | 
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to the bodies that form its com- 
Thus we ſee fituations of places 


differ, ſome are as remarkable for ſalubrity as 


others for diſtempere. 
many counties in England, Te 
di Roma is a very fine plain cothtry with an 


This hglds true in 


gni 


"exceeding rich ſoil, but neither cultivated nor 
drained, conſequently becomes rotten and 
putrid, and ſends forth, during the heat of 
ſummer, noxious avis. in ſuch abun- 
dance, that it is accounted very dangerous to 
paſs throngh it, and certain death to paſs a 
night in it, ſo that it remains deſtitute of in- 


The plague in Conſtantinople 


generally breaks out in that quarter of the 
city which lies low and is marſhy. | 


The plague annually viſits ſome nations, 


but the time of its firſt appearance differs in 
proportion to their diſtance from the equator; 
thoſe who are moſt remote have it lateſt, and 
are moſt free, becauſe the cold air which 
abounds with nitre will always check its 


fury; 


thoſe nearer have it longer, becauſe 


the heat and moiſture continue many more 


Moſt countries near the Equinox 


are ſabje&, near eight months in the year, to 
very heavy night dews, proceeding from the 
beat of the ſun in the day exhaling great 
quantities of moiſture, which, in the night, 
fall again upon the earth; iolomuch that in 
many parts of the world the leaves of the 
herbage and ſhrubs are full of water, though 


no rain has fallen for months. 


Nothing 
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No thing a proaches ſo near to the firſt ori- M wat” | 
| my of the plague as air pent up, loaded with Feft. 110, 
damps, and corrupted with the filthineſs . 

which proceeds from animal bodies. 
It is probable that the volatile parts with M. Pet.” 

Which N abound, may, in ill ſtates of 33. 
air in the ſultry heats of Africa be converted 
by putrefaction into a ſubſtance which will 
infect others: we find animal putrefa&tion 
produce, in thete northern climates, very fa- 
tal diſtempers, (though they do not arrive at 
the malignity of the plague) where a large 

number of people are cloſely confined toge- 
ther, as in goals, ſieges, and camps. This is 
deſcribed by the prophets | of old, Ezekiel and 
Amos. 
All authors agree, one great cauſe of peſti- 
lential diſtempers in camps and armies to be 
dead bodies lying expoſed and rotting in open 
air. Battles are ulually fought in ſummer 
time; the heat acting upon the unburied 
| carcaſſes and fermenting the juices, draws 
forth thoſe active particles which, in great 
quantities, filling the atmoſphere, when: they 
are inſpired and let into the ſtomach, do 
affect it; the fluids of human bodies being 
ranker, and more abounding in active ſalts, 
than thoſe of other creatures which are not 
; repaired and nouriſhed by the juices of animals. 
a There are abundance of inſtances to ſup- Quins 
port the opinion of the fatal effects of ſteams Me 
and A from putrefied bodies. Am- 
= broĩe | 
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bjttoſe Parry gives a relation of a plague that 
laid waſte almoſt a whole country, that had 
its riſe from the ſtench of a great many hu- 
man carcaſes that were thrown into one pit, 
and left rotting uncovered. Many authors 

. take notice of plagues ariſing from the ſtench. 

ol putrefying fiſh left dead upon ſhores. 
Ing. 38. Late accounts furniſh us with hiſtories of 

malignant fevers raging in armies ; but thoſe 
diſtempers, though contagious, are not the 
_ plague, but diſeaſes of the camp, and no ways 
epidemical: the cure conſiſts in removing 
F rar troops, and the ſurvivors become health- 

5 A body was hanged in chains; after a few 
Mead months, in very hot weather, it was ſport to 
Ven. boys to ſwing it up and down; one ſtruck 
Exbal. it with his fift on the naked belly, which 

being outwardly parched and dry,- and 
ſtretched and ſwelled from the falling down 
of the humours, was broke by the blow ; and 
guſhed out a fiery and corrofive water, that, 
running down the lad's arm, fleed off the 
Skin, and it was a hard matter to preſerve it 
from mortifying. What this liquor could 
do upon the outward ſkin, the more volatile 
PERF, of it would effect upon the ſtomach, if 
a Wee number of them were fixed 
A 5 
Mead It is a common obſeryation, that famine is 
3 often ſucceeded by peſtilence; and that this 
gcalamity generally begins among the poor, 
„ wWuhoſe 


- whofe food is the worſt. Indeed, it has 
hardly been ever known when the diſtemper. : 

did not begin among the poor, the cloſeneſs 
of whoſe habitations are in all reſpects in= _ 
commodious for diſeaſed perſons ; as they 


ſubſiſt only by daily labour, if not relieved by 
the publick, they muſt be abandoned to 


want, and their families and neighbours ex- 


poſed to the diſtemper. 


| Bad food, unwholeſome meats and drinks, Blackm. 


ſuch as tainted and periſhing fleſh, ſtinking 


garbage, unripe fruits, and hurtful herbs, 


which in times of dearth and ſcarcity the 
ſtarving people greedily devour to ſatisfy 


„ 


their craving hunger, often produce malignant 
and peſtilential diſeaſes: the juices with which 


thoſe ſupply the blood being corrupted, muſt 
neceſſarily make a fluid of quite other pro- 
perties than the animal œconomy requires; 


whereupon the ſmall tubes are obſtructed by 


an unequal glutinous ſlime; and it is there- 


fore no wonder if puſtules, inflammations, 
ulcers, &c. are raiſed in the ſutface of the 


body. N . 
| Surat in the Eaſt Indics, is ſildom free 
| from the plague, yet. foreigners who trade 


there are in no danger. The inhabitants 
neither eat fleſh nor drink wine, live very 


poorly, on herbs, rice, water, &c, - This 


fare, with the heat of the climate, makes 

them liable to malignant diſtempers, from 

which thoſe who feed well are more ſecure. 
„„ =. The 


Mead 


Ven. Exh, 


Ingr. 69. 


Ingr. 68. 


few ie. 
of plague. 
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The poor were always the firſt ſufferers 
in all countries ; becauſe their fluids are poor 
and weak, and conſequently the ſolids leſs 


able to reſiſt putrefaction. Accordingly, Mr. 


L'Eſtrange takes notice, that the plagues in 
1626 and 1636, broke out in Whitechapel ; 
a probable place, not only from the multi- 


tudes of poor in that neighbourhood, but | 


from the ſlaughter-houſes, ſince more beaſts 


are killed there than in any other pariſh 1 in 


London; and conſequently more original filth | 
and naſtineſs | is there to be found, 


We are told, that the king being in coun- 


cil, in 1665, was informed that the preſident 


of the royal college of phyſicians affirmed, ; 
that the plague began in St. Giles's “, by 


flax, It is very probable that was the place 
where the plague firit appeared ; for * 


ever there is a diſtemperature in the air, mean 


food and uncleanlineſs pre- diſpoſe the buman 


body to receive the infection. 

A great cauſe of the plague's raging in 
cities is the great number of poor people pent 
up together, under all the inconveniencies that 
can happen to poor mortals, involved in eve- 
ry kind of calamity, deſtitute of every neceſ- 


 fary of life, condemned to a poiſonous and 
corrupted air. 


* The plague at t Marſeilles 3 in quarter ioba- 
bited by the pooreſt people, who were deſtitute of 


every thing, like St. Giles s at London. 


Grand 


r ASVG * 


Grand Cairò is erouded with 1 nitpdert G 


of inhabitants; who, for the moſt part, live 


Calo. - 


very poorly and naſtily ; the ſtreets are very Mead 
narrow and clofe ; and twenty or thirty live Pet. 29. 


in a ſmall houſe. It is fituated in a ſandy 
plain at the foot of a mountain, which, by 


keeping off the winds which would refreſh 


Gemelli | ; 


the air, makes the heats very ſtifling. 


Through the midſt of it paſſes a great canal, 


which is filled with water at the overflowing 


of the Nile; and after the river is decreaſed, | 
is gradually dried up: into this, people throw 


all manner of filth, carrion, Sc. fo that the 


ſtench which ariſes from this, and the mud 
together, is inſufferably offenſive. In this 


polture of things, the plague every year con- 


ſtantly preys upon the inhabitants, and is 
only ſtopped when the Nile by overflowing, 
waſhes away this load of filth; the cold 


- winds, which ſet in at the ſame time, lending 


their aſfiſtance by purifying the air. It is 
poſitively affirmed, that ſeven thouſand per- 


| ſons have died in one day of the plague, which 


they ſay they can make an exact computa- 
tion of, from the number of biers that are lett 
to carry out the dead. 

Naples is celebrated for its fine ſituation, 
and healing air; a confluence of nature's 
pureſt materials makes that city noble and 
glorious; yet all is loſt, all daſhed to pieces, 
by the foul manners of the people. 


 ConventF of friars and nuns, baneful in 


0 4 C 


Pococke, 
25, &c. 


New diſc, 
of plague, 


Noyes . 


Naples, 


long cloſe galleries; the ſteams teeming out f 
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their origin, and pernicious in their ends, 
corrupt the air, more than the ſlaviſh lives of 


of the people. The evil from them over- 
balances all the advantages of air and ſitua- 


tion. There are more than four hundred | 


convents interſperſed through the city, where 
more than fourſcore thouſand are locked up 


to feed on meagre diet ; the handfuls of pure 
air now and then blown upon them, can do 


no more than barely hold. life ; for the re- 


ligious are moſtly in their rooms, which are 
very ſmall, and have but ſpike-holes of win- 


dows : moit orders are prohibited the wear 


of linen, penance being ſtrictly enjoined to 
be performed in woollen, which retains that 
ſweat and naſtineſs, that the recluſes cannot, 
if they would, be wholeſome company : 


People not uſcd to them, have often been 


ready to drop down paſſing through their | 


at the holes of the cloyſters muſt mix with 


the element, and taint and putrefy the air, 


and conſequently every thing it nouriſhes 
muſt partake of the corruption. No won- 
der then, that twenty thouſand periſhed there 
by the peſtilence in one day (as happened 
ſome years ſince): the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets, and height of houſes, were proper 


ducts for conveying the corrupted maſs. 
Wherefore we may juſtly conclude, had it 


not been for the ſulphureous and bituminous 
particles ſcattered through the air, there 
5 would 


[ 
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would have been a loſs of many thouſands 
more. e ee e ee 
Me were informed from Naples, May 29, 
1764, that great numbers of the inhabitants 
of that kingdom having been ſupported, dur- 
ing the famine, by unwholeſome food, a 
great mortality had thereby been occaſioned: 
both private houſes and hoſpitals were filled 
with ſick; and thoſe who attended them. 
were ſcarcely able to give them the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance. le Ty org Hiro dont ik 
. Marſeilles is a very agreeable place, and ass 
good air as can be for man to breathe in; Mar- 
but of all the towns in France it has the feilles. 
greateſt diſadvantage poſſible to its air, from 
the number of gallies lying within the town, New Gil 4 
with their heads to the chief key, making ar 
one fide of the way to the moſt beautiful 
and moſt frequented ſtreet in the city, Thir- 
ty gallies, filled with twelve or thirteen 
thouſand ſlaves, commonly covered, lying as 
ſo many priſons, can be no other than ſo 
many puddles of bad air; the food of the 
men is very indifferent, and that ſtinted; no 
exerciſe, but what is very pernicious to human 
nature, hard labour by ſtarts, and long inter- 
vals of idleneſs: of neceſſity a very unwhole- 
ſome ſteam muſt come from them to the 
annoyance of the city, taking away that good 
which nature deſigned it in its ſituation. 
How much this contributed to the ſwell ,of 
o the 
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the late mortality there, the nature of the 


Hodges, 


95" 


plague will determine. 


Places cloſe confined, and dark as priſons, 


and houſes in vallies, are much more liableto 


contagion than ſituations upon eminencies, 


here the air is frequently agitated by the 
wind. Our common priſons afford us an 


inſtance of this, where few eſcape the goal 


diſtemper, which is always attended with a 
degree of malignity in proportion to the 


New diſc, 
of plague. 


% 


cloſeneſs and ſtench of the place. at 
The ſtench and infectious fumes always 
ariſing from the ſteams of London, make inef- 

fectual (in ſome meaſure) all the advantages 


which nature and art have beſtowed on the 


city, in her glorious Thames, and in her clean 


and wide ſtreets. Throngs of poor people 


thruſt into priſons, ſend forth ſmells very pre- 
judicial, which Londoners are much leſs able to 


bear than others, becauſe of their habitual neat 


and clean manner of living; the niceſt being 


ſooneſt offended. You will ſee an immediate 
loſs of a goodcomplexion to a perſon juſt put 
into priſon; the daily experience of which is 


ſufficient to demonſtrate the power of priſon 
ſteams over men. London ſeems to encourage 


nothing that may lay it open to the rage of 


the plague, but priſons. It were to be wiſhn- 
ed, a place down the river were built to ſtow 
thoſe in who are deſigned for the plantations, | 


till the number intended to be ſhipped off is 


made up: their cloſe confinement in New- 


gate | 
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gate . be prejudicial to che Health of 
themſelves and many others. 


In the goal of Newgate a 4 in 


contagious ; and as ſuch capable of afliting 
many of thoſe who are in the ſame priſon; 


and even others, of weak conſtitutions, who 


are ſhut up for a ſhort time in the ſame room. 
The ſtory of the black aſſizes at Oxford, 


1697, will be as laſting as extraordinary; 


ſuch an effect of bad air has not been heard 
of: Judges, gentry, and others, to the num- 


ber of three hundred, were killed by a poi- 


ſonous ſteam brought by the priſoners out of f 


the goal: It was obſerved, they alone: were 
not injured by it. Almoſt every one preſent 


died within forty hours, except women and 


culdren. $4 


The cuſtom of thoſe times placed the pri- New i, 

| fs or dupgeons under the place of trial; of plague. 
the confined coming to be tried, could not 50. 

have the benefit of paſſing through freſh air, 

tobe purged of their filth. It is not unrea- 

ſonable to think, that à great number of 


poor, ſtarved, diſeaſed, and long-confined 
wretches, from ſuch a place, im {ped 
coming among people of wholeſome 


conſtitutions, may ſend forth a ſtench. ſuffi- 
lent to ſuffocate them, in a room where the 


air could haye no free paſſage. 


Row- 


annually. (but only in hot weather) which is bee 1035 


- July 4» 5. 6, 1579, '9 Ehz. at the * Tell-tale, 
at e was arraigned and condemned 194. 
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Rowland Jenks for his ſeditious tongue z at 
which time there aroſe ſuch peſtilential 
ſtench from the body of the priſoners that 


almoſt all preſent were infected. The jurors 
died preſently ; ſhortly after died Sir Robert 


Bell, Lord Chief Baron; Sir Robert De 


Olie; Sir William Babington; Mr. Wen- 


man; Mr. De Olie, High Sheriff ; Mr. Da- 


Jeruſ. and 


Babel, 
549. 


vers; Mr. Harcourt ; Mr. Kirle ; Mr. Phe- 
teplace; Mr. Greenwood; Mr. Foſter ; Ser- 


jeant Baram; Mr. Stephens, &c. There 


died at Oxford three hundred perſons; 
ſickened there, and died at other places, two 
hundred and odd, from July 6, to Auguſt 12, 
after which not one died of that ſickneſs, for 
one of them infected not another; nor did 
any woman or child die thereof. 
Mr. Tregion at Launſton; Mr. Righy, Mr. : 
 Chriftopher Watſon, with eighteen perſons 


more [popiſh prieſts] periſhed at 767k, in 


the year 1581, with the very infection of 


the priſon.— 


Mayor, 


At an Old-Baily ſeſſions in 1750, in the 
Mayoralty of Sir Samuel Pennant, there was 
a terrible affair of this kind : when Sir Tho- 
mas Abney, Mr. Baron Clark, the Lord 
ir Daniel Lambert, half the jury, 
Mr. Anthony Biggs, ſurgeon, and many 


others, loſt their lives by catching the diſtem- 


per from the priſoners at the bar. 


Mr. Sheriff Murden caught his death by 


pb] going into Newgate to quell a mutiny; and 


Mr. 


— 
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Mr. Sheriff Blunt Was ſuppoſed to have | oft: 


his life the ſame way. | 


the diſeaſes of Newgate, the Savoy, or any 18 _ 


of the gaols of London, or thoſe of other 
cities of Europe, we ſhall find a peſtilential 
diſeaſe every year in them, though not ſo 
malignant as the peſtilence in ſultry climes, 
nor of ſo long continuance, yet ſufficient to 
deſtroy great numbers of the priſoners, This 
| diſeaſe is alſo contagious, becauſe it takes its 
origin from putrid air. Mariners, eſpecially 
in long voyages, have too frequently felt the 
experience, not ſo much from the coarſe diet, 
as from the ſhips being crouded with ſuch 
numbers of men, from whoſe breath and 
bodies ariſe hot ſteams. The breaths of 
people confined a ſhort time will deſtroy 
themſelves: in the priſon of St. Martin's 
round- houſe, ſome years ago, many perſons. 
being cloſe ſhut up, ſome died in. a few 
hours. VVV 
This ſhews the neceſſity, in regard to 
health, as well as compaſſion to the priſoners, 
of taking care that all houſes of confinement 
ſhould be kept as airy and clean as is conſiſ- 
tent with the uſe to which they are deſigned. 
Great care ſhould at all times be taken 
that ſtreets be kept clean from filth, carrion, 
and all manner of nuſances; for as naſtineſs 
is a great ſource of infection, ſo cleanlineſs is 
the greateſt preſervative; which is the true 
. IG reaſon 
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reaſon why the poor are moſt obnoxious to 
contagious diſeaſes, The Perſians, though 
| their country is every year ſurrounded by the 


' plague, ſeldom ſuffer any thing by it them- 


58, 59. 


Hodges, : 


ſelves ; they are the moſt cleanly people in 


| the world z many of them making it great 


part of their religion to remove filthineſs and 
nuſances of every kind, from all places about 
their cities and dwelling, — ' _ 


. 


Though peſtilential particles are more 
frequently floating in or about cities and 


towns, it is not rare to meet with them in 
ſcattered villages, arifing out of church-yards, 


ſtanding pools, ſtinking ditches, and places 


where garbage, carrion and other naſtineſs is 


thrown; ſo that ſometimes it is poſſible to 
fall into diſeaſes in the country, as in cities or 


towns. 5 „ 

Among other cauſes, the eating corrupted 
fleſh has been reckoned : the year before 
the peſtilence, there was a great mortality 
among the cattle, from a very wet Autumn, 
whereby their carcaſſes were ſold amongſt the 
ordinary people at a low price, and a great 
deal of putrid humours in all ikelihood, pro- 


ceeded from them : the common people fed 
on ſach diet, even to gluttony ; and many 
knowing perſons aſcribed the peſtilence to 
this original : but Dr. Hodges was of opi- 


nion, ſuch living may raiſe the hamours to 
a degree of putrefaction, bring very malignant 
fevers, and cauſe epidemical diſeaſes, but not 
1905 ns 1 


n 


ij ev Err. WI 


| venery;; and paſſions of the mind, eſpecially 


MF: Boyle attributes plagues principally 
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a true peſtilence. A corrupt diet can do no 


more in giving, than a good one can in re- 
moving, the peſtilential impreſſions. 


Intemperature of the year; ſudden change Hodges, 
of air; ſuppreſſion of uſual evacuations ; di- 6 
minution. of perſpiration ; drunkenneſs 


anger, and fear, are juſtly reckoned among 
the remote cauſes. It is almoſt incredible 


how fome, at the height of the diſtemper, 
would, from a very flight cauſe kindle into 


the utmoſt rage, and rave at one another like 

meer ſcolds, till death parted their conten- 

tions. Fear and ſorrow prepared the _ 
fu 


by deadening the fancy and memory, 


cating the ſpirits, - ſuppreſſing the natural 
heat, breaking the conſtitution, and 8 
vg OO 


8 E C T. TV, 
Er TIUvIA of MinERALSs 
From hidden mines and treaſures, up they come 
Tow each, or friendly, or infectious, womb! 
 Reyn. PRoSP. of DEATH. p. 17. 


to the effluvia or exhalations from 
noxious minerals. #5 
Salts of every nature, ſulphurs from vol as, 
Way grottos, ſcaverns, &c. all fume into the bers, and 
The air, in effect, is depraved in more Mir. Boyle. 
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places than improved, by being impregnated 
with ſubterraneous expirations. Among the 
minerals known to ùs there are many more 

noxious than wholeſome; and the power of 

the former to do miſchief, is more efficacious 
than the latter to do good; as we gueſs by 
the ſmall benefit mankind receive, in point 
of health, by the effluvia of any metal, or 
known foffil, in compariſon of the great and 
| ſudden damage often done by the expirations 
of ormipent, ſandarick, and white arſenic, 


Sydenham It ſeems probable, that particular tracks of 


8 Blackm. 
Pl. p. 34. 


air are filled with efluvia proceeding from 
mineral fermentations, which contaminating 
the air they paſs through, with particles de- 
ſtructive, ſome times to ſome ſort of animals, 
ſometimes to another ; they ſo long propa- 
gate diſeaſes appropriated to the various 
affections, till the ſubterraneous mineral or 
vapours be expired; which may likewiſe 
ferment afreſh from the relics of the old 
_ TT EEE ; 

Plagues are often bred in the bowels of 
the earth, when the reeks and fumes of va- 
rious kinds arifing from the ſtrife and con- 
flicts of fermenting minerals and unripe me- 
tals, agitated by fires that rage in vaults 
underground, have filled their caverns. 
_ Theſe being ſet on fire by their own ſtruggle, 
or ſome neighbouring flames, and wantin 

room, like kindled gunpowder, to diffuſe 
itſelf, burſt their priſons by furious earth- 
N N quakes, 


or PLacuss” 5 


execute their terrible tragedy: now theſe 
fatal vapours can be nothing elſe but the 
crude ſteams of nitre, vitriol, and ſulphur, 


blended together, with which the caverns of 


the earth ſo much abound, and exhalations 
from other minerals and metals of like nox- 


ious quality, embodied and ſtrictly comes 
with them. 


Metallic vapours deſtroy vegetation; no 
| rocks or mountains, pregnant with rich veins 


of ore, are covered with rich vegetable foil, 
Upon an earthquake the earth ſends forth 


noiſom vapours which infe& the air, as the 
air does our bodies: ſo it was obſerved to be 
at Hull in Yorkſhire by the reverend Mr. 
Banks, miniſter of that place, after a ſmall 
earthquake there in 1703; it was a moſt 
tickly time for a conſiderable while after- 
wards ; and the greateſt mortality that had . 


been known for fifteen years. 


1 and break through the chr and 
diſruptions of the ground in violent-and con- 
tagious tempeſts : and theſe fill the regions 
of the air with crude peſtilential ſeeds, and 
ſubterraneous poiſon; which malignant eruc- 
tations gathering to themſelves the hurtful 
particles which they meet with in their way, 
5 greater force, and being drawn into the 
lungs by the breath, infect the vitals, and 


Span niſh 
ſheep 


walks. 


At Faſhiun | in Sweden, noted for copper- . 


Fr ee the mineral exhalations affect the air 


fo ſenkibly, that their ſilver coin is frequently 
3 H diſ- 


Merin, 
3 
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diſcoloured in their purſes; and the ſame 
effluvia changes the colour of braſs. In 
grounds wherein there were ſeveral veins of 


metals and minerals, pillars of. fumes have 


been ſeen arifing from them, ſome with good, 


others without ſcent. Where there are 
mines of ſulphur, the air at times, becomes 


very un whole ſome, which frequently pro- 


duces peſtilential diſeaſes. 
The mines near the Cape of Good Hope 


emit ſuch horrible fumes. from the arſenic 
that abounds there, that no animal can live 


near them; ſo that ſuch as at any time have 


been opened, were obliged to be immediately 
- Cloſed again. 


At the mines in Hungary the water = 
drawn up 1n bags made of oxes hides, be- 


cauſe no other ſubſtances would be able to 
endure or reſiſt the corroſive exhalations of 


the mines. The paſſage to them 1s al- 


ways filled with hot and ſtinging vapours, 


without intermiſtion, which are often ſo 
ſtrong, that they ſuffocate the light of the 
lamps, though the cotton is generally twiſted 


together an inch thick, The ſharp, vapours 


From, the mines, often corrode the leather 


| ſeat whereupen the miners fit to be let up 


and down, and the rope or hook that hols 
them together; and, lets them tumble three 
or four hutidred fathom. 5 

A good part of the clove-trees chick. 


gen, lo plentiflly 4 in the iſland of. T, ernate, 


being 
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being Falled at the ſolicitation of the Dutch, 
In order to heighten. the price of that fruit, 
ſuch a change enſued in the air as ſhewed the 
ſalutary effect of the efluvia of the clove- 


trees and their bloſſoms; ; the whole iſland, 
ſoon after they were cut down, becoming 


exceeding ſickly. This was attributed to 14 


% 


| m Scribus ſteams of a volcano, the ill qua- 
lity whereof had been corrected by the aro- 
matic effluvia of thoſe ſpicy bloſſoms. 


Miners are ſubject to diſtempers which Ingr. 58) | 


- atiſe from their employment; and moſt arti- 
ficers have diſeaſes peculiar to their trades, 


Authors differ very much in their opinions Quiney's 
of the effects of mineral exhalations; but fund, 1 


very odd relations are to be met with of 
malignant and deadly ſickneſſes from thoſe 
cauſes. . 

Two perſons ' were employed to dig a well Quin. 


at North-Leigh in Oxfordſhire, but, upon 1 my 


being taken ill, left off work, and it was un- D. plot. 


dertaken by two others, who, before they 
could do any thing conſiderable, ſunk down, 
and died: which being perceived by 5 
miller, he came to their aſſiſtance, and fell 
down dead upon them: another venturing 
to alſiſt, with a rope tied about him, fell 
from the ladder in the ſame manner; and 
though preſently drawn up, he was Farce a 
recovered in two hours. 

A bucket falling into a well, a woman. 
perſuaded a ſtrong luſty man to go down a 

P 17" IONS ladder == 
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ladder to fetch it, who, by that time he had 
got half way down, fell From the ladder ; the 
woman called another neighbour to his al. 
ſiſtance, who much about the ſame place, 
met the ſame fate, without givingthe leaſt fign 
of change. 
The ſudden and ſtrange effects of ſome 
ſteams arifing from mines and pits, are gene- 
rally ter med by our colliers, DAMPSs. 
Dr. Boot gives account of ſomething of 
the ſame kind at Dublin; and in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions there are the like te- 
lations of damps in the coal- mines of Lord 
Sinclair in Scotland. 
The moiſt ſurprizing effect of theſe ſub- 
terraneous effluvia is in a relation of Dr. 
Bernard Connor: Perſons digging in a vault 
or cellar at Paris, were ſo ſuddenly transfixed 
by ſubtile vapours, that they were found in 
poſtures as if at work; one with his ax ad- 
vanced ; another with his ſhovel full of earth, 
half lifted; a woman fitting with her arm 
upon her e her head leaning upom that 
hand, with manifeſt expectations in her 
cCountenance of what they were ia ſearch of; 
and a boy in the attitude of evacuation. 

| It is probable, peculiar kinds of exhala- 
tions may ſometimes be emitted, eſpecially 
af.cr earthquakes, and occaſion mortal diſeaſes 
in animals of one kind, and not of another; 
in this or that place, a not elſewhere. 

All plagues do not indifferently affect all 


kinds of creatures ; matt are confined to 2 
par- 


or PLAGUES. wy 
particular ſpecies ;; the diſeaſe among the 
black cattle neither proved infections to other 


brutes, or to men. Thoſe venoMous cor- 


fore they muſt be of various forms and have 


various motions. It is remarkable, that in 


the raging diſtemper among the cows about 
London (it was at its heighth in 1714) no 


2 | Harvey, 
puſcles which deſtroy the life of ſheep do 56. A 
not cauſe the ſame effect on all cattle ; there- 


) 


Brad), ** 
oe! Gard, part 
oxen had the diſtemper, only milch cows, ii. p. 9: 1 
which were more tender than the males. 997 


There was a plague or murrain in 1514, Cham. 


which invaded none but cats. Dionyſus bets. 
Hilicarnafſius mentions a plague which at- 
tended none but maids: and that which 
raged in the time of Gentiles killed ſcarcely any 


women, and very few but luſty men, Bo- 
terus mentions a plague which aſſaulted none 


but the younger ſort ; and we have inſtances 

of the ſame kind of a later ſtanding. Cardan 
mentions a plague at Bal, in which the 
Switzers, and not the {talian: 


French, were infected. In a contagious 


takes notice of a cruel plague at Copenhagen, 


which, though it raged among the Danes, 


O 


Who went with all freedom and without the 


333 4 ® 


T 


„ Germans, or 


| ſpared the Germans, Dutch and Engl ſt, 


leaſt danger, to the houſes of the infected. 


fever in Tah, 1505, few women, or oli hed 
men, and not one Jew, died; its effe&®2.- 
was moſt fatal to young men and boys. The 
wealthieſt ſuffered moſt. John Utenhovius 
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A plague which raged. i in the iſle, of Cy- 
prus in the year. 1700, is ſaid to have car- 


- ried off tegymen. to one woman, and to have 
been moſt fatal to the youth of both ſexes, 


Mortalities among cattle frequently forego 


an infection among mankind : theſe creatures 


living (for the moſt part) both night and day 


in the open air, not only are more influenced 


by it when tainted, but are alſo hurt by the 


infectious venom which gathers upon the 
herbage:; as likewiſe they are more liable, on 


other accounts, to feel its firſt approaches, 
becauſe its freel progreſs is in open places. 


| Maurrains follow 
On Heating Hochs, and on the lowing herds: 


= laſt the malady 


Grew more Jomeſlc, andthe faithful dog. 


Diedat his maſter s feet ; and next bis maſter 


For all theſe plagues which earth and air bad 


Pope's 


Hom, 


br ooded, 


Firſt on inferior creatures tried their force. x 
And loft they ſeiged on man. DRyp. Oedip. 


Dogs and mules are ſaid to die ſooner of 
peſtilential diſorders than men; partly be- 


cauſe they have by nature a greater quick- 
neſs of ſmell, which makes the infection 
ſooner perceivable ; and partly by the nou- 
riſhment they take; their feeding on the 


earth wich prone heads, making the exha- 


lation more eaſy to be ſucked i in with it. 


When ſubterraneous animals, ſuch as 
moles, mice, forpenta, conies, foxes, 77 
6 con- 


ek __ ee wücchief, 0 i 
burrows,” and lie open in the air, it is a cer- 
tain ſign of a peſtilence at hand: hence alſo, 
a a ſudden death of fiſh; and a departure of 
the birds of the air, to Cotes their fafety 1 = -- 
that N is more haleſome. 28728, 


— * „ 
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CoxcRRNI XG WATER: 
The OW poured out bis vial. upon the fea ; 3 


upon the rivers and fountains of water: — 

He Jmote the waters of the rivers, the 

treams, the ponds, and all pools :—the water 
in veſſelt cf wood, ard in veſſels of Acne. 

Exop. vil. "TY: 20. REv. xvi. 4. | 


N the vapours daily raiſed, water lem c 

place in the atmoſphere, and compoſes 
great part of what we call air, and conſe- 
quen ly contributes to many of the effects 
aſcribed to air. 

Water is of ſo confluent forvicst in drinks, 3 
in preparing bread and fleſh, that it is the 
vehicle of all nouriſhment: it is next in uſe Quincy. 
to air; and the bad qualities thereof muſt be 
dangerous if not fatal. 
_ Miners, who go deep, have recourſe to an PO 
artificial ind raiſed by the fall of waters, to Dig. 
do the office of the other air. 

Water is found to be the moſt penetra- : 
tive of all bodies, after fire ; it is more fluid 


— 4. 1 than 
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than air, and will paſs through pores ten 
times ſmaller than air will: it enters the 
compoſition of all bodies, vegetable, animal 


and foſſil: the component particles of water 


- Hand. 


are, as to our ſenſes, infinitely ſmall. | 
There are many ſorts of water differing 

from each other by different properties ; by 

the various ſalts and minerals with which 


that element is impregnated, 


There is no pure water in all nature ; J and 
there is no expedient hitherto diſcovered to 


make it ſo, | The pureſt water we know of 


is rain, and that 1s replete with infinite exha- 


| lations of all kinds, which it imbibes from 


Gard. 


the air, as what is in the air, neceſſarily mixes 


itſelf with water. Even diſtillation will not 


render it pure, ſince it leaves air therein, 
which abounds with cor puſcles of all ſorts: 


filtre it ever ſo often, there will remain fæces. 
Water ſhould have a continual motion and 
free current, or it will ſtagnate and corrupt; 
even the ſea will ſtink in a calm, inſomuch 
that the fiſh therein feel its effects; from the 
loweſt depths they are ſeen to aſcend to the 
ſurface to ſuck in the circumambient air, to 
lave themſelves from deſtruction. 

Water is ſubje& to putrefy, dings to 


where it is kept: it will grow thick and 
ſtinking by heat and reſt, as in ponds, 


marſhes, and cloſe veſſels: the cauſe of pu- 


trefaction is not in the water, but in things 
mingled with it; unmixed water cannot 


putrefy. 


1. 
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It is inſects of ſeveral kinds and colours 
which cauſes the ſurface of waters to appear 12 
ſometimes green, red, or black; which laſt 
colour in water is obſerved to poiſon the 
cattle, and cauſe the murrain, which is the 
plague among the cattle, and is very itrfec- 
tious. No part of the earth, or water or air, 
is free from innumerable ſwarms of imper- 
ceptible living animals. At Alexandria they 
have been forced to empty great numbers of 
their reſervoirs, by dint of labour; elſe the 
water would corrupt, and infallibly cauſe 
diſcaſes by its noxious ſmell. — | 

There is reaſon to believe that the fleſh- 
worms called Guiney-worms are bred by 
drinking bad water found upon that coaſt; 

as it has been obſerved, that thoſe who ſtuck 
to Engliſh water entirely had not thoſe 
worms but thoſe who drink Goiney water 
very ſeldom eſcape. 

Water which has any ſmell is not pure: 
the moſt wholeſome water derives a ſaltnefs 
: from the earth “*. 

Rain from roofs of houſes i is a Wat 
of tiles, flates, or the like, impregnated with 
the dung and ſœces of animals, birds, 
&c. depoſited thereon ; and the exhalations 
af numerous other things. Rain collected 
in cities muſt be ſaturated with the ſmoke _ oy. 


by The beſt way of cane water for drinking 7 is by on 
weight; the lighteſt being preferred as moſt free from 
beterogeneous bodies, 


thou ands 


3 
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Seen: -Chimnies ; the out eflavi 
071 of numbers-of-perſons, e. 
Mater is diffuſed every where, and is pre 
| ſent im all ſpace where there is matter. 

Water is cortupted, by the nature of the 

foil, which often abounds with noiſome ſul- 
phur, whereby the water is impregnated, and 
comes to ſmell in warm weather; as it does 
at Amſterdam, not only in the canals, but 
Wherever the ground is opened for foundations 
of houſes: it is corrupted by the naſty things 
| which are throw into it; or bodies of in- 
ſects which die. in it; by eggs of flies, which 
are dropped about wherever they go, and 
breed worms. Water in wooden veſſels is 
corrupted by the ſulphureous parts of the 
wood, and by uncleanly- things, as flies- 
eggs, Kc. wor 
_— Boyle tells us, that corrolive fas 
| abound in water. wy 
Water flowing over ſtrata of ode wherein 
| then is ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol irons copper, or 
the like, become mineral. _— 
Hot baths owe their origin to os admix- 
ture of ſulphureous particles, while water is 
paſſing through its ſabterraneous canals, or 
creeps through beds and mines of ſulphur, 
&c. and to fumes and vapours exhalipg 
through the pores of the earth where ſul- 
phur ie, either pure or impure. There are 
likewiſe mixed particles of iron, nit reg lum, 
and other mineral bodies. EE 


. — "RUG 
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Phe waters at Bath in Sorerſetthire 0 
abound with mineral ſulphur : they are bot, 
of a bluiſh colour, and ſtrong (cent, and and 
forth thin vapour s. 
y drinking water too heres: ot Socks 168710 4. 
does the ſailors become unhealthy, ſome ſcor- 
butic; others, wan, pale, and fwell | in the 
face and lege.. 
There are waters which change the | na- 
ure of bodies. | 
All putrefactions, both of animal and vege- 
table bodies, are performed by means of water. 
The groſs particles wherewith water is filled, 
will, (according to their various gravities, the 
capacities of the canals, and ſuch hkecircum- 
ſtances) when they come to circulate in animal 
bodies, be depoſited in one part, or other. 
The inhabitants of Paris are more ſubject 
to the ſtone In the bladder than moſt other 
people; that city is ſupplied with water from 
the Serne, the water of which river is ſo fall  . _|} 
of ſtony pagticles, that the pipes through . - 3%. i 
which it is Carried are incruſted and ſtopped” 1 Sp 
up by them. «Waters of the ſame petrifying ES — 
quality have been obſerved in the baths of —_ 
Abano near Padua; at Rothwell in Northamp-. 
tonſbire; and many other places. | 
In the weſtern coaſts of Africa, under the 
Equator, the very ſhowers taint the clothes 
and ſkins of travellers, and burn upon them, ; 
as it were peſtilential characters. . 3 
At Mocha they have no water but what is bas. 
brackiſh, and ſo unwholeſome, that long 7 2 
8 worms 
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worms are bred in the legs and 15 of cho 


, 


1 drink it. 
None of the waters of the rivers ig China 
are fit to drink till they are boiled; which is 


ſuppoſed to be one reaſon of boiling and in- 


fuſing tea in them. 

The mineral bodies and nitrous ſalts which 
abound in the waters of the Alps, fo ſtuff 
and enlarge the glands of the throat of thoſe 
who drink them, that ſcarce any are exempt- 
ed from humours on the throat: 


W bo'miaft the Alps do hanging threats ſurprize 


RYD. Joy. Sat. XIII, 220, 
In theſe parts many men and women are 


2 og troubled. with great Bronchocele s, or ſwel- 


lings under their chins, called by ſome Bava- 


rian fokes, ſome of which are ſiggle, others | 
double and treble. _ 


Between Lyons and. Geneva, where the 


| Rhone is ſuddenly ſtraitened by two rocks 


very near each other, that rapid ſtream 
daſhes with great impetuoſity againſt them, 
reaks part of its water into, minute cor- 


puſcles, and gives it ſuch a motion, that a 


miſt may be obſerved at a conſiderable dif- 


tance ariſing from the place, and, aſcending 
high into the air. 


Lacus Alphaltites ; ; divers about the A, Ps, 


Kc. are poiſonous, and immediately kill thoſe 


who drink: occaſioned by their creeping 


through arſenical, antimonial, or mercurial 
earths, and being im pregnated by their fumes. 


Water 


: ” 


0 F P. L A GUE 8. — . 

Water is a menſtrum that diſſolves all ſorts Sire, p. 4 
of falts, and draws them from their ſubjects. 

Acid waters ariſe from the admixture of ** 
vitriol, nitre, allum, and ſalt. Theſe are Dia. 
cold and very frequent; in Germany they Water. 
reckon not leſs than a thouſand; ſome are 
as ſour as vinegar, and uſed inſtead thereof; _ 

others vinous, . ſerving for wine; others 

aſtringent, ; ke. : 
Hot waters ariſe from fulphureous particles 

and fumes. | 

Oily and fat waters ariſe from bituminous 2 
and ſulphureous matter. 

Bitter waters proceed from an impure N 
flphor, nitre, and copper. DE 
Hiery cold waters have their riſe from a 
| mixture of nitre and allum ; or of mercury, 

iron, &c. . 

There is a fine volatile ſpirit in the waters Siris, p. 
of Geronſter, the moſt eſteemed of all the 30%. 
fountains about Spa; the waters are ſto- 
macbic, cardiac, and diufetic; will not bear 

| tranſporting, and are apt t to affect the head 
in in taking. 7 

It has been made appear, that where the 
water is worſt, the malady called the ſcurvy 
is moſt rife; and all the complicated ſy mp- 
toms ranged under this general name, ac- 
knowledge water to be their main and prin- 
cipal cauſe, 

From the acrimony of undigeſted moiĩſ- a. 
ture proceed pains in the limbs, livid ſpots in Ver- 
the —— of the — ulcers, &c. . 


The 
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3.4 cit Wy he following circumſlantial hiftory of the uf 


Extract of 


Ferings of an unhappy family at Watting- 

ſham in Suffolk, zaken from the Philoſo. 
phical Tranſactions, cannot fail of being 
acceptable To curious readers © 


a 
* 


a letter daughter of John and Mary Downing, ſix- 


from the teen years old, felt a violent pain in her left- 
rev. James 


Bong leg, which, in an hour or two, affected 
mi- like 


M. A. mi- likewiſe her foot, and particularly her toes, 


viſter of On the next day, her toes were much 
Watti- 


| ham, near ſwollen, and black places appeared on them. 


Siow- By degrees, the whole foot became ſwollen, 
3 in and black. The pain, which was now 
c.huiefly in her toes, was, as the ſays, as if dogs 
were gnaw ing her, The blackneſs and ſwel- 
ling advanced upward, by ſlow degrees, till 
they reached the kuee, where the fleſh 
broke, and a great diſcharge followed. In a 
little time, the fleſh of her leg putrefied, and 
came off at the ancle, together with the 
whole foot, leaving the whole leg- bones bare. 
Her other foot and leg were affected in a 
few days, and decayed, nearly by the ſame 


degrees, and in the ſame manner. She has 


now an abſceſs formed in one of her thighs. 

Mary, the mother, was ſeized, within 

a a few hours of her davghter's firſt ſeizure, 
with the ſame violent pain under her left 

foot, or (as ſhe ſometimes ſays) in her left 

leg. Her toes, foot, and leg, were affected 

in the ſame manner as her daughter's; and, 


7 in 
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in a few days, hes other foot and leg ſuffered - 
in like manner. The fleſh. of one leg has 


ſeparated, and come off at the knee, leaving ; 
the bones bare, which ſhe, will not, at pre- 
ſent, ſuffer to, be taken off. The other foot 
has rotted off at the ancle. Her hands, and 


a part of her arms, have been, from the firſt 
attack, without ſenſation ; and her anger 
| have been contracted. 


In four or five days * the eldeſt © 
daughter and the mother were firſt affected, 


Elizabeth, aged fourteen years, Sarah, aged 


ten, Robert, aged fix, and Edward, aged 
four, were all taken, on the ſame day, with 


violent pains in the feet and legs, chiefly in 
the left. 


Elizabeth was nd. only. i in one leg and 
foot, which, during three weeks ſhe. could 
not ſet on the ground; but ſtood all that 
time on the other foot, leaning againſt the 


chimney : After which being taken in the 
ame manner in the other. foot, ſhe was 
obliged to lie down. One foot mortified, 


and came off at the anela ; the other leg 


near the knee. 


Sarah was taken in one foot; which | 


mortified, and came off at the ancle. The 


other leg ſuffered in the ſame manner, and 


ſeparated at the knee. 
Robert was taken in both feet. His 


legs have ſeparated at the knees; 3 909.9 bas 18 
now in good health. 
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Edward was taken in both feet, which 
have ſeparated at the ancle ; and he ſeems to 
be doing well. 

An infant, two months eld; was ken 
from the waman's breaſt, as ſoon as ſhe was 
ſeized with the diſorder. This child Was 
put out to a nurſe, and died in two months, 
Immediately after death, the feet and hands 
: Were obſerved to turn black. l 

John, the father of this onfortunate fa- 
mily, continued well a fortnight after the 
wife was ſeized. Then he was ſeized with 
a violent pain in both his hands. In a ſhort 
time, his fingers became numb, contracted, 
and black ; the nails came off; and two of 

the fingers were ulcerated ; bot are now 

healing. He has all along complained, at 

times, of achte, darting pains, through his 
bands, 1 back, and legs. 

The family are all thin, weakly people; 
but in general, have deen healthy. They 
have lived (as far as I can learn) juſt as other 
poor people in the neighbourhood do, having 
eaten or drank nothing that has diſagreed 
with any of them, except ſome pork and 
peaſe, on which they dined january 19, the 
day when the two firſt were ſeized, and 
which made three of the children lick at the 
ſtomach. 

The man has two ſons by FO "Fo wife, 
who are now in ſervice, and both in good 


health. 5 
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# tins taken all the pains. I can to Exiſt of 


a ſecond. 


may be deemed a probable cauſe of the ANI” 


diſeaſe, by which the poor family in my pa- Mr. Bones. 


inform myſelf of every circumſtance, which 


nk has been afflicted. But, fear, I have 


diſcovered nothing that will be ſatisfactory to 


you. 


The following i is an anſwer to your 
queries. | | 
Water. This they have taken out of a 


; ditch, or pool of ſtanding water, at their own 


door (as is common in this clay country, We 


have no ſpring, or well, in the pariſh. ' - 


Beer.] They have generally bought their 


beer at a public-houſe. But in Auguſt laſt, 


3 


the poor man brewed two buſhels of malt, 8 


in a large braſs kettle, which is very com- 
monly let out to the poor. It is an old one, 


but belongs to a cleanly houſewife. 
| Bread.) We have no rye. This family 


have been uſed to buy two buſhels of clog- 
wheat, or rivets, or bearded- wheat (as it is 
variouſly called in this country) every fort- 


night. Of this they have made their houſe- 


| hold bread. This wheat they have bought 


of the farmer, whom I lodge with, who tells 


me, that laſt year he had ſome wheat laid, 


which he gathered, and threſhed ſeparately, 


Teſt it ſhould ſpoil his ſamples. Not that it 


was mildewed, or grown, but only diſcolour- 


ed, and foaller than the other. This da- 


| maged "wheat he threſhed laſt Chriſtmas; and 
1 . then 
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then this poor family uſed no bread, but 
what was made of it, as likewiſe did the 
farmer's own family, and fome others in the 
neighbourhood. We obſerved, that it made 
bad bread, amd worſe puddings; but I do 
not find, that it difagreed with any body, A 
. labouring man of the pariſh, who had uſed 
this bread, was affected with a numbneſs in 
both his hands, for about four weeks from 
the ninth of January. His hands were con- 
tinually cold, and his fingers ends peeled, 
One thumb, he fays, fill remains. without 
any ſenſation. : 
Kitchen utenſils.] They hw: ewo ſmall 
Iron pots, which have long been in uſe; In 
' theſe they boiled their pork, peaſe, &c. They 
have likewiſe two braſs skillets, rather old, 
in which they boiled milk, &c. The man 
tells me, they are in conſtant uſe, and never 
were cankered. 
Peaſe.] They have now and then eaten 
peaſe and peaſe-broth. Theſe they have al- 
ways bought, as others do, at the ſhop : and 
they have never d ſagreed with any of the 
family, except only on Sunday, January 10. 
Fhree of the children were then ſiek after 
eating them; but borame ealy after they had 
vomited. 
Pork.} This, I find, they generally 
bought pickled, of the farmer, whom I 
lodge with. The farmer's family, and ſeve- 
ral others, have conſtantly eaten it. 


In 
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Ia this part of the country, there is a 
great deal of old ewe-mutton, killed between 
| the firſt of November and January, ſome of 
which is very poor, and roten, and is uſually 
ſold at three half-pence, or perhaps one 
penny a pound. In December laſt, this fa- 
mily lived for three weeks, at leaſt, upon 
this mutton, of which they bought a quarter 
at a time, weighing ſeven or eint c 
for one chilling. 
The man is prepoſſeſſed with notions of 
| witchcraft, and is ſo obſtinate in his opinion, 
that I cannot excite in him even a deſire of 
attributing this diſeaſe to any other cauſe. 
Since my laſt letter to you, Mary, aged 
ſixteen, who fat for fourteen weeks in a great 
chair, and for ſeven days without any feet, 
or fleſh on her leg-bones, has conſented to 
have the bones taken off, She is now in 
bed: The abſceſs is healing, and ſhe ſeems 
likely to do well. | 
| The father's fingers are almoſt healed. 
But he every day feels ſevere darting pains in 
many parts of his body 
The mother lies in bed, with her leg- 
bones bare, which ſhe will not ſuffer to be 
taken off, Her hands are ſtill henumbed, 
but not black. Her fingers are contracted. 
The reſt of the family ſeem to be eee 
perfect health. wy” 
Wattiſham, April 30, 8 . | 
There is, in Hiſtoire de F Academie Royale, 
des Sciences, for the year 1710, a paper, the 
* . a 
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title of which is, Sur le * bled cornu appel, 
9 Ergot. Here it is ſaid, that M. Noel, ſur- 
4 geon of the Hotel-Dieu at Orleans, had ſent 
an account to a member of the academy, 
that within about a year's time, he had re- 
_ ceived into the hoſpital more than fifty pa- 
tients afflicted d'une. gangrene feche, noir et 
| bivide, which began at the toes, and ad- 
vanced more or leſs, being ſometimes conti- 
nued even to the thighs; and that he had 
only ſeen one patient, who had been firſt 
feized with it in the hand. He adds, that he 
obſer ved, that this diſeaſe affected the men 
only ; and that, in general, the females, ex- 
cept fome very young girls, were quite free 
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from it. | 7 
In the ſame paper is mentioned, as a fact 
well known to the academy, the cafe of a 
peaſant, who lived near Blois. In this pa- 
tient, a gangrene, at its firſt attack, deſtroyed 
all the toes of one foot, then thoſe of the 
other, afterward the remaining parts of both 
feet; then the, fleſh of both Ys legs, and 
that of his thighs, rotted off ſucceſſively, and 
left nothing but bare bones. 5 
"s The gentlemen of the academy were of 
opinion, that the diſcaſe (of which M. Notl 
had ſent an account) was produced by bad 
nouriſhment, particularly by bread, in which 
Scale corniculatum nigrum, mentioned as a poiſon 
by Hoffman. RE 
there 


I” 
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chers was a great quantity of Ergot 8 This 


ſubſtance is deſcribed by M. Fagon, firſt 
phyſician to the king, and is ſaid by him to 
be a kind of monſter in vegetation, which a 
particular ſort of rye, ſown in March, is more 
apt to produce, than what is ſown in the 
autumn, and which often abounds in moſt 
cold countries, and in wet ſeaſons. How 


far it is true, that this ſubſtance was really 
the cauſe of the French epidemical gangrene 


deſcribed, I cannot determine. On compa- 
riſon, we find, that the preſent diſeaſe at 
Wattiſham, and that recorded by the French 
academy, do agree extremely in their effects. 
However, it is now certain, that rye made 


no part of the nouriſhment of the poor en ; 
at Wattiſham. 


Although we undoubtedly excel the an- 


tients in the knowledge of poiſohs, yet a great - 


deal of that ſubject ſtill remains unknown to 0 
us. It will, therefore, be very difficult for us 


to diſcover, to what cauſe, or to what com- 


bination of cauſes, ſo uncommon a malady 


is to be attributed. 
62. A farther 


Dear Sir, Pall-Mal, O. 29, £702. unt of 
DR. Heberden ſome time fince m- the above 


municated a letter from me, giving an ab- caſe, from 
Charlton 


cqunt of a moſt remarkable mortification of Woollaſ. 
the limbs, which had affected a whole fa- ton, MD, 


mil in Suffolk. As the ſociety e be Fs „ 
od + This 8 rye is called « ergot from} 5 re: cian * : 
3 1 curious — 3 . 


8 
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curious to know ſome farther particulars re- 
| lating to this ſingular calamity, I thought it 
might not be improper to acquaint them, 
that moſt of the unhappy ſufferers have ſur- 
vived it. 
The taker” is perfectly 8 ex- 
cept that the two fingers, Which were parti. 
cularly affected, remain in ſome degree con- 
tracted. ITE 
The mother is Mill alive. In my forma 
account, dated April 13, I mentioned; that 
one of her feet had ſeparated at the ankle; 
and that the other leg was perfectly ſphace- 
lated to within a few inches of the knee, but 
Not then taken off, Some little time after- 
ward the huſband broke off the Tibia, 
which was quite decayed, about three in- - 
ches below the knee: The Fibula was not 
decayed : fo the ſurgeon ſawed it off. The 
ſtumps of both legs ſtill continued unhealed; 
and as the ends of the bones in both of them 
ſeem to be Carioſe, and the woman will not 
cConſent to any farther operation, they may 
perhaps never heal. The mortification 
however has not in this limb, nor indeed in 
any one of theſe caſes, ſpread beyond the oth 
ginal ſeparation. Her right arm is conſider- 
ably waſted, and the fingers contracted. 
The eldeſt girl, Mary, died within a few 
weeks after I ſaw her. 
The ſecond girl, Elizabeth, is perfect 
well: The ſores mea bealedt. 
Be: Tha 
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69 The third girl, Sarah, is not yet well. 


Her foot ſeparated at the articulation of the 
Os Scaphoides with the Aſtragalus. The Os 
Calcis, and Aſtragalus, are both of them ca- 
rioſe, and probably keep the wound from 


healing. 

The two boys are n 2 
and ſeem in every feſpect as — as poſ- 
üble. 

T have taken all the pains 1 could, to 
enquire into the cauſe of ſo remarkable a dif 
order; and Mr. Bones, the miniſter of the 
village, who knew the family before this 
| misfortune happened to them, and has ever 


ſince been indefatigable in his attention and 


| tenderneſs to them, has alſo made all the en- 
quiry in his power : But we have not been 
able to find, that their was any thing particu- 
lar either in their diet or manner of life, to 
which it could be attributed. The corn, 


with which they made their bread, was cer- _ 
tainly very bad: It was wheat, that had been 


cut in a rainy ſeaſon, and had lain onthe ground 


| till many of the grains were black and totally 
| <ecayed: But many other poor families in 


the E. village made uſe of the ſang corn 
without receiving any injury fromait. 


F 2 
bh. nnd 


43.4 
woe ED 


One 
man loſt the uſe of his arm for ſome tine 
and ſtill i imagines himſelf, that he was afflicted — 
with the ſame diſorder as Downing's family; 
but, by what I could learn from him, there 
1 4 e e J 
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120 OF THE CAUSES 
ſeemed to be no reaſon for this ſuppoſition, 
| He is long ſince perfectly recovered. | 
= e 7 Toy 
2 e Your moſt obedient, 


| Moſt humble ſervant, 

CHARLTON WooLASTON, 
Bad. It is not unlikely, that ſmut when it hap- 
| Gard. part pens to be found upon corn, may cauſe ſick- 
i. p. 69. neſs to ſuch as eat of it: and it is more than 
plrobable, that the moſt epidemical diſtem- 
pers mankind is ſubject to, proceed from 
1 poiſonous matter, eaten unregarded, or 
ſucked into the ſtomach with the breath, 


"SECT; 
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1997 
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of Pacues e by Lovers, and 
„ obi enges: 


mt Hate, and the heult came Jeri. 
PSAL. CV. 34. 
They gathered them rogetber 22 lech, and, 
the land flank, Exod. viii. 14. - 
There came great and grievous var t * "3 0 
flies; and a ſcab breaking out into bliſters g 
—tbe land was corrupted by reaſon of the 
farms of flies, ExoD. vili 24. ix. 9, 10. 
| P Ethiopia, thoſe prodigious ſwarms of, . 
locuſts which at ſome times cauſe a fa- Mead. es 
mine by devouring the fruits of the earth, zo. 
unleſs they happen to be carried by the wind 
clear off into the ſea, are obſerved to entail a 
_ new miſchief upon the country, when they 
die and rot, by raifing a peſtilence; the pu- 
trefaction being heightened by the intem- 
berance of the climate, which 1 is exceſſively F 
great. 
In the reign of Micipſa a great part of vai. 1 


Africa was covered with locuſts, which de- xviii. 152. 
ſtroyed all the product of the earth, and 


9 The word Acob, here tranſlated 8$2varms, . nifles 
in the original, a mixture; the word is e Ara- 
bic derivation, ſignifying, to devour. 

+ The dog- fly and horſe- fly are inſects which pierce 
the ſkin with an acute proboſcis, and ſack the blood : 
there are various forts 'of Fnaks and flies which Taiſe 
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122 OF THE CAUSES 


even devoured dry wood: but at laſt they 


were all carried by the wind into the African 


lea; out of which, being thrown in vaſt 


heaps on the ſhore, a plague enſued, which 
ſwept away an infinite number of animals of 


all kinds. In Numidia only, periſhed eight 
hundred thouſand men, and in Africa Pro- 


pria, two hundred thouſand : among the reſt, 
thirty thouſand Roman ſoldiers quartered in 


and about Utica, At Utica in particular the 


mortality raged to ſuch a degree, that fifteen 
hundred dead bodies were carried out of one 
gate in a day, 


nie. bin. In the year 395 Paleſtine was infeſted with 


Va. 496. 
ened the ſky, and turned day into night. 
St. Jerome, who was then compoſing lis 
comment on the prophecy of Joel, writes, 


ſuch multitudes of graſshoppers as quite dark- 


that after they had done great miſchief, they 


were driven by the wind, partly into the 


Red Sea, partly into the Mediterranean, and 


thrown ſoon after on both ſhores, in ſuch 
Heaps that they infected the air, and occa- 
ſioned a plague. SY : $11 


Aſtoniſhing, and almoſt incredible, are the 


accounts which travellers give us of this inſect 


in the eaſtern countries. Thevenot tells us, 


that, in that part of Scythia which the Coſ- 


ſacks now inhabit, there are infinite numbers 


of them, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons, brought 
over by a north-eaſt wind from Tartary, 
Circaſſia and Mingrelia, which are ſeldow 


of 
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or never free from them; that they fly in the 
air all compact like a vaſt cloud, ſometimes 
fifteen or eighteen miles long, and about ten 
or twelve miles broad, ſo that they quite 
darken the ſky, and make the brighteſt day 
obſcure ; and that wherever they alight they 
devour all the corn in leſs than two hours 
time, and frequently make a famine in the 


country. They live not above ſix months, 
and when dead, the ſtench of them ſo cor- 


rupts and infects the air, that it often occa- 
ſions dreadful peſtilences. 

Locuſts, and the plague they occaſioned, are 
very emphatically deſcribed Exod. x. 5, 6 
12, 14; 15, 19. and Rev. ix. 3, 4, &. 
The locuſts are very numerous in the 


Ukraine: thoſe creatures do not only come 


in legions, but in whole clouds, five or fix 
leagues in length, and twoor three in breadth, 
and generally come from towards Tartary, 


which happens in a dry ſpring; for Tartary, 


and the countries eaſt of it, as Circaſſia, 


Bazza, and Mingreha, are ſeldom free from 


them. Theſe vermin being drove by an 
_ eaſt or ſouth-eaſt wind, come into U}braine, 
where they do much miſchief, eating up all 
ſorts of grain and graſs : fo that whereſoever 
they come, in leſs than two hours they crop 


all they find, which cauſes great ſcarcity of 
proviſions ; and if the locuſts remain there in 


autumn and the month of Ocfober, which is 
the time they We after laying at leaſt 300 
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eggs each, which hatch next ſpring if it be 
dry, then the country is three hundred times 
worſe peſtered. But if it rains when they 
begin to hatch, they all die, and the country 
eſcapes that year, unleſs they come from 
other parts. It is not eaſy to expreſs 
their numbers, for all the air is full and 


darkened ; and their flight cannot be better 


repreſented than by comparing it to fleaks of 


ſnow in cloudy weather drove away by the 
wind: and when they alight upon the 
ground to feed, the plains are all covered, and 


they make a murmuring noiſe as they eat, 


where in leſs than two hours they devour all 
_ cloſe to the ground; then riſing, they ſuffer 


themſclves to be carried away by the wind *; 
and when they fly, though the ſun ſhines 


ever ſo bright, it is no lighter than when 


moſt clouded. 
In June 1646, at Novegerod it was aſto- 


niſhing to behold fo vaſt a multitude ! They 


were hatched there that ſpring, and being as 


yet ſcarce able to fly, the ground was all 


covered, and the air a full of them, that 
there was no eating in a chamber without a 


candle; all the houſes were full of them, 
even the ſtables, barns, chambers, cellars, 
and garrets. Cannon-powder and ſulphur 
were burnt to expel them, but all to no pur- 


poſe ; when a door was opened, an infinite 


Ps AL. cix. 23. I am toſſed up and down [driven 
, Biſhops tranſlation] as the locuſt. 
45 number 
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number came in and the others went out, 
fluttering about; and it was a troubleſome 


thing when a man went abroad to be hit in 
the face by theſe creatures; there was no 


opening the mouth but ſome could get in. 
Vet all this was nothing; for when people 
were to eat, thoſe creatures gave no reſpite; 


when they cut a bit of meat they cut a locuſt 


with it; and when a man opened his mouth 
to put in a morſe], he was ſure to chew one 
of them. The wiſeſt men were confounded 
to ſee ſuch innumerable multitudes, which 
were ſuch as cannot be expreſſed ; and they 
that would conceive it ſhould ſee it. After 
they had deſtroyed all that grew inthe coun- 
try for a fortnight together, and having ga- 

thered ſtrength to fly further, the wind took 
them up and carried them away, to do as 


much miſchief in ſome other place. At 


night when they ſit to reſt them, the roads 


were four inches thick of them, one upon 
another. So that the horſes would. not 
trample over them but as they were put on 
with much laſhing, pricking up their ears, 
ſnorting, and treading very fearfully. The 
wheels of the carts and the feet of the horſes 


bruiſing thoſe creatures, there came from 


them ſuch a ſtench as not only offended the 


noſe, but the brain : the ſtink is not to be 


endured : Men are forced to waſh their noſes 
with vinegar, and hold handkerchiefs dipped 
in it continually to their noſtrils, The ſwine 
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156 OF THE CAUSES 
feed on them as a dainty, and grow fat, but 
nobody will eat of them ſo fattened, only be. 
cauſe they abhor that fort of vermin which 
does them ſo much harm. Theſe vermin in- 
AM creaſe and multiply thus : they generate in 
| ' October, and with their tails make a hole in 
the ground, and having laid three hundred 
eggs in it, and covered them with their feet, 
they die; for they never live above ſix 
months and a half; and though the rain 
| ſhould eome then, it would not deſtroy the 
| eggs; nor does the froſt, though ever ſo 
ſharp, hurt them, but they continue till 
| ſpring, which is about mid-April, when the 
1 ſan warming the earth, they hatch, and leap 
| all about, (being fix weeks before they can 

| 


fly) without going far from the place where 
they received life; but when ſtronger, and 
able to fly, they go wherever the wind 
carries them. If it ſhould happen that the 
north-eaſt prevails when they firſt take their 
flight, it carries them all into the Black-ſea ; 
but if the wind blows from any ofhe- uarter, 
they go into ſome other country o do mil- 
chief. But if the rains fall when they begin 
to hatch, and continue but eight or ten days, all 
the eggs are loſt; and ſo in ſummer eight or 
ten days continual rain kills all the locuſts on 
the ground, for they cannot fly, and the 
people are delivered from them. But if the 
ſummer proves dry (which is moſt uſual) 
they are tormented with tliem till they die in 
| TT On October. 


09 An 


man's finger, and three or four inches long. 


In the year 1672, a plague of locuſts came 


Barbot! 
into the province of Aulnix in France, where who 


they devoured all that was green to the very 
root; and being carried by the wind into 


the ſea, from Rochelle towards the iſle of 
Rhee, they lay dead in ridges above a foot 
deep on the ſtrand, for ſeveral leagues in 
length, as they had been thrown up by the 


which, 
Wan uſed a 5 


waves, and left there at low wate 
with the heat of the ſummer {un, 
very offenſive ſtench. 


ca 


127 
October. Theſe locuſts are as thick as a 


From the end of July to the beginning Syit. 
QQober, the country about Aſtracan is fre- Seeg. 


quently infeſted with locuſts, which fly in * 257 · 


ſuch amazing numbers as to darken the air, 


and appear at a diſtance like a heavy cloud. 


When the cold weather comes on, they are 


ſeen in their flight from the North towards 
the South, and wherever they fall eat up 
every thing 1 that is green. In this ſeaſon, 
warn weir gardeners look out for them, 


and on Te. Giſt appearance endeayour to 


keep them of by making as much noiſe and 


as great a ſmoke as poſſible ; but, in ſpite of 
all their pains, after flying as long as they are 


able, they ſometimes fall in their gardens, 


in the ſtreets, and ſometimes into the fires 


kindled to diſperſe them. 


Captain Woodrofe ſaw a prodigious col 
of them __ acroſs the river, The wind 
blew 
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blew very freſh, and the locuſts falling, the 
water was covered with ſuch prodigious 


. ſwarms of them, that in ſome places they 


greatly obſtructed the motion of the boat for 
ten or twelve fathoms together. They live 


for ſome time under water: mounting on 
each others backs they formed cluſters near 


khgree feet diameter, which are forced along by 


Bradl. 


Gard. 


part iti. 
P- 69. 


Id. a 85. ſtomach by the breath : ſuch inſects not be- 
| ing 


 wher 
upon 


the wind and the rapidity of the current. 
In this manner they were driven on ſhore, 
their wings being dried, _ got 
the " paſt e; and very few being 
drowned, they Wy ſo thick upon the plain for 


three days, to the extent of three miles; that 

it was impoſſible to walk without treading 
on them. On their beginning to fly, they 
diſappeared in leſs than half an hour, leaving 
not a ſingle blade of graſs on the plain. 


Their bodies are very large, compared with 
the ſmallneſs of their wings: their ſize is 
generally from two inches to two inches and 


an half long; about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter; and their ſhape is nearly 


the ſame as that of the larger ſort of green- 
graſshoppers. 
There is great reaſon to believe, that moſt 


epidemical diſtempers mankind is ſubject*to, 


proceed from poiſonous inſects of die extra- 
ordinary ſmallneſs that they are not to bedil- 


covered by the naked eye; ſo light that they 
float in the air, and fo are ſacked into the 


their eggs being firſt laid by y ſome f yin; 


| * 


ing atbeng us dy, bot on when 
they are either brought to us from ſome re- 
mote place by the wind, or in goods hatched 
or nouriſhed by ſome intemperance of the air, 
or from poiſonous vapours riſing from bogs, 
ponds, ditches, or ſome ſuch unywholeſome, E 
funds of ſtagnated water. 2 
Theſe inſects are various, according to the , 


nature of the water, or air, they are bred in; 


mals, which are then hatched, 
through the ſeveral chang 


common to in- 


ſects, at length take wing; and being drawn 
in by the breath, may perhaps be either kil- 

led in our bodies, and cauſe a violent ferment 

in the juices, or elſe, finding proper nouriſh- 
ment, they breed in the lungs, ſtomach, or 
other parts within us, and probably way 
occaſion thoſe boils and breakings out in the 


tender parts of the body that are called plague· 
ſores. 

It was the opinion of ſome in 16635 15 
that infection might be diſcovered by the 


party's breathing upon a piece of glaſs; where, 


the breath condenſing, there might be ſeen 


by a microſcope, living creatures of ſtrange, H. p. 234. 


monſtrous, and frightful ſhapes, like dragons, , 


ſnakes, ſerpents, &c. 
Abundance of little animals have been ob- Bla 
erved in malignant tumours which have 35 

been opened under the ears, in the arm-pits, | 
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and in the groin; and hiſtorians have related 
thatvarious plagues in different countries have 
produced innumerable worms in the putrefied 
parts of the bodies. It will eaſily be al- 
lowed, that the ſmall inviſible ſeeds of worms 
i © may find a lodging capacious enough to hold 
= and hide them in the ſmalleſt parts of the 
1 body of a man, where they lie dormant and 
xt undiſturbed, till by this putrefactive heat of 
1 the blood, or corrupted members, they are 
awakeneq animated and unfolded, and at 
1 length excluded fgom their little cells. 
; 1 The ſmall watfy bladders in the itch con- 
i a great number of minute living crea- 
tures, ſhaped like a tortoiſe, which are ſup- 
poſed to gnaw and irritate the fibrous parts of 
the fleſh and skin. 32 ore 
see But the generality of inſects are ſome of 
Plagues of them ſo extremely ſmall, that they are only 
fle lice, capable of being diſcerned with good mi- 
locuſts, croſcopes; and through them inſects have 
compared. heen obſerved ſo minute that a grain of ſand 
broken into eight millions of equal parts, one 
oftheſe parts would not exceed the bigneſs of 
one of thoſe inſets: by the uſe of other 
lights and glaſſes they were magnified to a 
very conſiderable bigneſs, and among them 
were diſcovered: many other ſorts much 
+ ſmaller than thoſe at firſt ſeen, that millions 
bol millions of them might be contained in 
„„ „% oh: 1 
1 e Tac 
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lulects which annoy trees, and harbour in Brad. 
crumpled leaves and twigs, increaſe every MY, 51 
year about four hundred: the common but- ,. . I 
ter-fly breeds twice a year, each of them "EY 
laying about four hundred eggs at one time: 
from the ſecond brood of a fingle caterpillar, * 

a product of one hundred ſixty thouſand may 
very reaſonably be expected. 

The eggs of the ſmaller kind of inſects, 
which infeſt colliflowers, are five hundred 
times leſs than the leaſt viſible grain of ſand, 

and many thouſands of them are laid by one 
inſect: ſo that from a ſecond generation of 
them, they are ſo numerous, that if every 
egg which might be found upon a blighted 
colliflower was a globe, of an inch diameter, 
they would fill more ſpace than the warp 8 
terreſtrial globe. 
| The ſeeds of moſs are fo final that ninety 
_ thouſand of them, laid together in a ſtrait 
line, did not exceed the length of a barley- Hock. 
corn; and one thouſand three hundred micro- 
eighty-two millions, four hundred thou- g7-pbia. 


land of them, would weigh. only one Hoe te 125 
grain. - Phil tranſ. 


Bradl. 
It is eaſy to conceive that the moſt geath "nt 


air is capable of blowing theſe inviſible beings Monthly 
from place to place: and through this their Pit. p. 7 
extraordinary lightneſs it is eafily inferred ; 
they may be conveyed by winds from the 
molt remote quarters of the world, but more 
„ | 0 5  clpe- 
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= | eſpecially from the north-eaſt parts; where 
ll. © there is not a ſea of large extent ee to 
deſtroy them in their paſſage.— 
1 It has been obſerved that peel nd the 
= moſt contagious diſtempers, have common 
happened in thoſe years when the eaſterly 
_ winds have more than ordinarily prevailed j in 
the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons; there the air 
comes to be infected, and rarely or never at 
other times. Theſe winds we perceive bring 
caterpillars, and many differing inſects and 
flies, which meeting with places fitly adapted 
to nouriſh them, they are there brought to 
their winged ſtate, which, probably, is the 
fame in the inviſible as in the vifible animals. 
Nor, indeed, is any part of the earth, or 
water, and it may be the pure air itſelf, free 
from the ſeeds of life : thoſe of the produc- 
tions thereof which we call bad, are what 
invade, by ſwarms, at unſeafonable times, the 
bodies of living creatures, to whom they are 
deſtructive, and cauſe the murrain, rot, and 
ſuch like mortal diſeaſes, 

That the plague proceeds from living 
creatures, brought by eaſterly winds, ſeems 
probable, for that ſuch peſtilences are moſt 
malignant in the ſummer, after the caſt 
winds of the ſpring have blown, which, pal- 
fing over the greateſt part of the continent of 
the earth, bring theſe inſets with them; 
but the contrary effect Bas the weſt winds, 

e Which 
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witch come to us over the vaſt Atlantic 


ocean, attended with great rains; which cure 
the plague, by carrying back (it may be) the 
remainder of thoſe peſtiferous inſects, which 


yet ſurvive, to the country from whence they 


Experience 33 how much inſects 7 Va "I 


light in ſtinking places, and that they in- 


creaſe much faſter in uncleanly cities, (ſuch 
as London was formerly) than in cleaner 
places; but the city of London having been 


for the moſt part burnt the year after the 


peſtilence, the ſtreets were enlarged, many 


drains were made, and good laws were put 


In execution for keeping the city clean, and it 


has not had any plague ſince. 


It is remarkable, that when the plague 
raged in London, Bucklers-bury, which 


ſtood in the very heart of the city, was free 


from that diſtemper; the reaſon given for it 
is, that it was chiefly inhabited by druggiſts 
and apothecaries, the ſcent of whoſe drugs 
kept away the inſection, which were ſo un- 
natural to the peſtilential inſects, that they 
were killed or driven away by the firong 
ſmell of ſome ſorts of them. The ſmell of 


rue and the ſmoke of tobacco were pres 
ſeribed as remedies againſt the infection, bunt 
eſpecially tar and pitch barrels, which, it nass 


imagined, preſerved Limehouſe arid ſome of. 


the de- ande from infection. 
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In the time of the great plague at London, 
it was propounded to have large quantities 


of onions expoſed in boats-upon the Thames, 


which were to have been continually bruiſed, 
chopped, and moved about, which, it was 


imagined, would abate the infection: ſup- 


poſing the plague to proceed from innumer- 
able armies of minute unwholeſome inſects, 
which were then floating in the air, and 
drawn in with the breath. 
The uſe of ſea-coal has been thought one 

means of preventing the plague in London. 

The people of Leghorn obſerve, that at 
the end of every eighteen years they are ſub- 


ject to an epidemical diſtemper hardly to be 


diſtinguiſhed from the plague, In the year 


1685 it began about the middle of ſummer, 


with frequent eaſterly winds (ſuch as were 
not uſual) continuing to blow almoſt without 


intermiſſion till towards winter, and wanting 


that ſummer their uſual north-weſt winds, 


which are the trade- winds in all the hot 


countries of the world, following the courſe 
of the ſun, About nine or ten in the morn- 


ing l thoſe winds begin to blow, and laſt till 


ſun ſet, when ſoon follow the winds from the 


ſhore, which blow till the next day about 
nine, and then the trade-wind retakes its 


courle. 
The firſt inf. ion began in houſes near 
the walls of the town to the landward; from 
whence the eaſt-wind blew, and by degrees 
| crect 


APC. . MP (ea 


from the natives, give them a contrary naturs8® 
of body. It would be well worth enquiry; * 
if they of thoſe nations, when in ſtrange 
countries in time of peſtilence, were alſo fres 
from infection. 3 
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crept towards the ſea ; but the infection did 


not touch ſuch places as were inhabited by 
merchants and ſhop-keepers, who dealt in 


ſalt and pickled fiſh, pun,” tar, 0 ſuch | 
like commodities. 


To the northward of the town, toward i 


the ſea ſhore lay very boggy ſtinking ground: 


theſe marſhes commonly about autumn cauſe 
agues and fevers, which may be from vaſt 


ſwarms of inviſible unwholeſome inſects, 


which riſe from thence at that ſeaſon, but of 
a different poiſon from thoſe which cauſe the 


plague: ſo the like places about Civita Vec- 
chia, Scandaroon, and the iſle of Sheepy, 
ſeem to cauſe agues, and it is obſervable, that 


from the mouth of the river Magra, which 


divides Tuſcany from Liguria, along the 


ſea coaſt of 1 taly, as far as Terracina, is very 


unhealthy, and ſubje& to agues and peſti- 


lential fevers, being marſhy grounds. 
It is obſerved, that when the plague rages 


in Turkey, Egypt, and Barbary, the Franks, 


Engliſh, &c. are ſeldom infected with it: 
which ſeems to confirm the opinion, that 


this ſickneſs proceeds from inſets, who have 


their certain natural nouriſhments reſpectively : 
appointed them, and do not infect ſtrangenh.. 
whole different ways of eating and livi 


11981 
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King Charles the Second, when he. 
was $6 of of the ſickneſs at Leghorn, ſaid, it 
muſt have been occaſion: d by the new N 
cations Which were then building in thoſe 


marſhy places: and it is very rational to be- 


lieye, that turning up thoſe unwholeſome 
muds, and expoſing them to the ſun, did 
much increaſe the. diſtemper, by infecting 
the air, and filling it with greater ſupplies of 


poiſonous. inſects. 


It is not againſt experience that inſects can 
live and, increaſe in animal bodies. How 
often do we find men, women and children 
troubled with worms? What varieties of 


thoſe inſects are often voided? How ſhould 


with ſome unwholeſome Cod ? for they can- 
not breed from nothing, without their eggs 


or themſelves are brought thither. If they 
were the natural produce of animal bodies, 


they would then alike be common to all, 
which we know they are not. 


From the. We were informed from Aix in Provence 
F.ench in France, June 10, 1704, that an epidemical | 


mail, and diſtewpgy reigned there, and throughout the 


the Eng- 


liſh gens. Province, Which proved mortal among horſes, 
Papers Hules, &, Upon opening the carcaſe of 


found ſeveral worms of five or ſix inches 
length, which were ſtrong and hairy, and 
alive, though the animal had deen dead le- + 


Dr. | 


veral hours. 


that be, if they were not either ſucked into 
the ſtomach by the breath, or taken into it 


bone of thoſe animals, in the inteſtines were 


a "Ss. _" — — UI. + 
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Dr. Hedges, who had as good opportunities Hotges 


to be the cauſe of the peſt at London, as ſome 
(fays he) have rather fancied than demon- 
ſtrated : though, in regard peſts are of a 
different nature, he does not difallow of the 


famous and learned Kircher's experiments in 
the plague at Rome. 


is any one, could not diſcern minute inſects Let. 16. 


The leproſy among the Jews was e 


to be owing to animalcules which burrowed 
under the skin; and that the garments of 


NN "up 


the Iſraelites being ſeldom waſhed, they bred der. * 


in them. The ceremonies uſed by lepers #5: 
ſeem intended not to preſerve paſſengers only 


from legal impurities, but likewiſe from 
catching the diſeaſe by infection. | 


The ancient leproſy which afflicted hs B! * 


Jews, and ſeemed peculiar to that people, is 9. 
now imitated by thoſe diſeaſes which, are 
called elephantiaſis, or baſtard leproſy, a 


(curvy itching and ſpreading tetter, or a fcald 


head; theſe are of the ſame nature with the 
leproſy as malignant fevers are with the 
plague, but differ in degree of corruption, 
and freedom from contagion: as the peſti- 
lence is the higheſt degree of putridꝭ fevers, 
ſo the leproſy of the Hebrews is the higheſt 
of the kind, diſtinguiſhed by white, Tealy 1 

ſpreading ſcabs, and corroding ſcurvy tetters; 


this is further evident by the different de= | 


grees of the diſeaſe mentioned by Moſes, 


TM: the marks ä in the walls 5 of Y 2 
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F P hoiſes, as the tokens of the | plague ſorne- 
times do, and did in the laſt viſitation in 
London ; the inhabitants were ordered to 
ſcrape the places that ſeemed infected, by 
which the houſes ſometimes became free and 
clean; but if the marks broke out again, 
the houſe was to be pronounced unclean, and 
demoliſhed and all the materials to be de- 
ſtroyed by fire: it is evident that the marks 
which were ſcraped off and did not return, 


were of a milder nature, and had not yet 


acquir d a contagious quality; which is the 
diſtinguiſhing character of the 5 as it i 
of the plague, — 

The raging diſtemper among the cows 
about London, was ſo violent and infections, 
thatifone had it, others that came within ſcent 
of her, or eat where ſhe grazed, were ſurely 
infected: it ſeized their head, and was at- 
tended with running at the noſe, and a very 
nauſeous ſtinking breath, which killed them 
in three or four days. It; began at Iſlington, 
and ſpread itſelf over many places in Middle- 
ſex and Eſſex, but did not reach any place 
twenty miles weſtward of London. The 
diſtemper had been for two or three years 


before in Lombardy, Holland, and Ham- 


burgh, to the loſs of almoſt all their cattle. 
"The moſt general opinion concerning the 


cauuſe of this diſtemper was, that the cattle 


were fiſt infected by drinking ſome un- 
wholeſome ſtanding water, where it Is oy 
bable 


R ces Wr%. — 
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bable ſome poiſonous inſets were lodged 


and bred ; the ſummer having been extreme 


ly dry, attended almoſt conſtantly with 
eaſterly winds, the gtaſs almoſt burnt up, 
and the herbs of the gardens almoſt deſtroy- 
ed by inſects: but ſuch greens as were unfit 
for table uſe, were given to the cattle. 


There was ſo great a want of water, that 


many were forced to drive their cows five or 
fix miles to it, Ts t 
When the mortality was at its height, to- 
ward the end of the ſummer ſome farmers 
bought in freſh cattle, and turning them in- 
to the ſame fields where many cows had died 


before, they took the infection, and died like- 


wiſe ; but the following ſpring thoſe fields 
were void of infection, and the cows that 
were put into them did very well; but what 
were then put into the cow-houſes where 
the ſick cows had been the year before, were 


ſeized with the diſtemper, and died: which 
ſeems to inform us, that in was the effect of 


inſects, which, from the warmth of thoſe 
ſtalls, were preſerved from the ſeverity of the 
winter's froſt ; but ſuch as were left in the 
open fields were deſtroyed by the cold. 

The ſtates of Holland publiſhed an elec- 
tuary upon the occaſion, compoſed of the 


drugs uſed in the medicines againſt the . 
plague amongſt men; moſt of whieh-ingre- 


dients are known to be mortal to inſets ; as 
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aromatic gums and ſaps of 2 as rue, gar- 
lick, pitch, tar, frankincenſe, and olib num: 
but, above all others, en 098 from cedat 
are thought to 3 bodics beſt from 


uich medicine. had little 
effect here, not curing one in ſeven. | 
Theſe ingredients are much uſed 


France and Italy to prevent or LEE in- 
fection, by burning them, and ſmoating ſuch 


budies, letters, or any other things as are 


brovght from infected places, after they have 


madequarantine ; and they are not ſuffered to 
come on ſho:e till they have undergane this 


operation. 


The herdſmen, to preſerve their catile 


from infection, let them b cod in the tail, 
and rubbed their noſes and chaps with tar, 


When any died, they were burnt and buried 
deep under ground. 


A woman at "RE TRL "He cured fix in 
ſeven of her cows by giving them once a 


week, an infuſion of rue and alewort. 


Ser. 
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SECT. VII. 


plagues attributed to the heat of the Dog- 


ſtar, and the influence of Comets and 
Conſtellations. 


Stars in their courſes fought. Jus. v. 20. 

Kn:weſt thou the ordinances of heaven? Canſt 
thou - ſet the dominion thereof? Canſt 
_ thou bind the influences of Pleiades. 2m, | 
XXXVi11. 31, 33. 

The angel poured cut his vial upon the lon and 


men were ſcorched with great beat. Rev. 
xvi. 8, 9. 95 


ROM the moſt remote antiquity, not 3 
F only peſtilential diſeaſes, but many — 
others, have been aſcribed to aſtral influences, 233. 
to malign conjunctions and radiations of the 
heavenly bodies : but all reaſonings upon this | 
conjecture were obſcure and perplexed, till 
Sir Iſaac Newton taught men to think juſtly 
and talk intelligently about the motions and 
influences of thoſe remote bodies : whereby 
it appears that they affect us no otherwiſe 
than as they occafion the vilitations of the 


ſeaſons, and different conſtitutions of the 
air, 


3 a 


Nature well known, no prodig gies remain: 
| Comets are regular, eclipſes plain. WY 


The Syrian ſtar is placed in the centre of Hier 
the heayens, i into which, when the ſun hath zug 76 


% — 
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acceſs, the heat thereof is doubled; b. 
which men's bodies are afflicted with lan oviſh; 
ment and weakneſs. It is called e for 
the brightneſs of the flame. The Latins cal 
it Canicula; whence they term the dog- days, 
dies Caniculares: for as long as the ſun hath 
power in it, that time is thought peſtiferous, 
and obnoxious to many diſeaſes and infirmities. 
It is well known that the ancients conſi- 


dered Apollo as the author of all the calami- 


ties that happened to mankind, as the plague, 
famine, &c. Homer in his firſt book, repre- 
ſents Apollo ſhooting his arrows among the 
Greeks, who had offended him ; upon which 
Immediately a peſtilence enſues. The rea- 
ſon is evident, from the influence which the 
ſun has upon the air and weather, upon 
which the conſtitution of the human bedy 
almoſt entirely depends. They that died 
ſuddenly, or of any violent diſeaſe, were ſaid 
to be killed by Apollo; becauſe the ſun with 
extreme heat doth cauſe famine and infectious 
fevers, 

Homer acquaints us with the opinion f 
the Greeks in his time. 


Vapours blewn by Auſter 5 2 try breath, 


Frans with plagues ; and ſpedding foods of 


death, 
Beneath the rage of Burn Sirius riſe, 
_ Choak the farch'd earth, ard blacken all the ies. 
| 8 A v. 10558. 


21 
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3 - * ud Ge "TA PA hats - \ 
Shakes down d:jeaſes, peſtilence and war. 
ILIAD xix. 412. 


dreadful 191 to the fight, 

Trad the thick gloom of ſome tempeſtuous night, 

Orion's dog (tbe year when Autumn weighs) 

And o er the feebler days exerts his rays; 

Terrific glory ! for bis burning breath 

Taints the red air with fevers, plagues and 
—_ ILIAp xxii. g8, 


This notion alſo prevailed: among the 
Romans : | 
Sirius from on high 
With — heats feels the Sky. 
Da rp. VIRꝝG. 


the threat ning flar 

0f Sirius fb the air with diſmal lights, 5 

And anxious men with fie and famine 
rights, * Lavp. Viss. vol. ii. P- 48 1. 


During th' autumnal heats thy infection grew, 
Tame cattle, and the beaſts of nature, flew: 
Puſ ning the ſtanding lakes, and pools impure z 


Nor was the foodful graſs in fields ſecure. 
« Davy, Geok. iii. 725. 


 —where ſhe fleers 
Her baneful courſe, a mighty blaſt appears 
Mildews and blights; the meadows are deja 1 
The fields, the * and the whole 2 's laid. 
_ Waſte. TIA 
Cf CS 5 


*. 
7 
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On mortals next, and peopled cb ns ſhe Fall, 


Chamb. 


| Canic ula. 


And breathes aburnin g plague within their wall. 
Ovi Mr ii. 291. from Milton vol. ii. p. 630, n. 


The conceit being contrary to modern ex. 
perience, is mentioned here only as an ancient 
opinion. See Sydenham and Hodges, 


Aftra regunt homines, ſed regit aftra Deus, 


God rules the ſtars, though they 
Oer human things bear ſway. 


Some authors tell us, that the day the 
dog-ſtar riſes, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, 
dogs begin to grow, mad, the - bile increaſes 
and irritates, and all animals grow languid; 


and that the diſeaſes ordinarily oceaſioned in 


men by it, are burning fevers, en, 


and phrenſies. 


They ſuppoſed Canicula to be the occaſion 


of the ſultry weather uſually felt in the dog- 
days; but by miſtake : in five or ſix thou- 
ſand years more, the dog-ſtar may chance to 


Chamb. 


Capri- 
corn. 


Derham. 


be charged with bringing froſt and ſnow, for 


it will riſe in November or December. 


The ſtars have advanced a whole ſign to 


the Eaſt, 


As comets move in orbs very different 
from thoſe of the other heavenly bodies, 
their effects and influences may be different, 
by the appointment of Divine Providence; 
who might make ſuch noxions glqbes to 
execute his juſtice by affrighting and chaſtiz- 


ing ſinful men by their approaches to the 


earth: 


that our ſecond cook had only a great cold. 


and Jam now let into the ſecret that he has 
neither is the air ever infected. J am perſuaded 

out here as out of Italy and France; but it 

does ſo little miſchief, they are not very ſo-; 


licitous about it; and are content to ſuffer 
this diſtemper inſtead of our variety, which 


pers turn into the plague: This lady was 


0 5 
2 8 
3 
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earth: and ſome have imagined: theoy to. be 1 400 


the place of torment after death. e «11.04 


But theſe are conjectures and ennie tals. 


built upon very ſoperficial, if any, foundation. Monta- 


Thoſe dreadful ſtories you have heard ee S Lets 


der 8, vol. 


the plague have very little foundation in f. 58. 


truth. Town I have much ado to reconcile daredfom 
myſelf to the ſound of a word which has _ 
always given me ſuch terrible ideas; though 

Jam convinced there is little more in it than 

in a fever. As a proof of this, let me tell 

you, that we paſſed through two or three 


towns moſt violently infected. In the very 


next houſe where we lay (in one of thoſe 


places) two perſons died of it. Luckily for 


me, I was ſo well received that T knew no- 
thing of the matter; and was. made believe 


However, we left our doctor to take care of 
him; and they both arrived in good health; 


had the plague. There are many eſcape it, 


that it would be as eaſy a matter to root it 


they are utter ly unacquainted with. 
Dr. Hodges acquaints us, that all diſtem- 8 25 


luckily kept in ignorance, and knew nething. 
Y the matter: her ladyſhip lays, Many 9 ape. 
L 


at; 4 
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vol. k. 17; but, in another place, aſking the Turkiſh 
P. 141. ladies how they expected to provide for their 
Th numerous ſtock of children, they anſwered, 
The plague would certainly kill one half of 
hem; which, indeed, generally happens, 
without much concern to the parents. Their 
inſenſibility can only be reſolved into their 
great faith in the doctrine of fatality. The 
plague cannot well be ſaid to do little miſ- 
chief, if it certainly kills half that are born, 
in a country where women breed very faſt; 
and where being reſpected according to the 
number of their children, they are apt to boaſt 
of their five - and- twenty and thirty a- piece. 
If lady Mary had written after the plague 
of Marſeilles or Naples, ſhe would have been 
perſuaded that it was no eaſy matter to root 
it out of Italy or France. 

It is their ſtrong attachment to the Jodtrine 
of fatality, (not diſregard to their worldly ſub- 
ſtance) makes them, with ſuch great philoſo- 

phy, behold their houſes on fire. 

Val. i | Moſt families, ſays the lady above cited, 
P. 142. have had their houſes burnt down once or 
twice, occaſioned by their extraordinary way 
of warming themſelves, which is neither by 
chimnies nor ſtoves, but by a certain” ma- 
chine called a tendour, the height of two 
feet, in the form of a table, covered with a 

fine carpet or embroidery, This is made 
only of wood, and they put into it a ſmall 
quantity of hot aſhes, and fit with their legs 


under the carpet.—At this table they work, 
| ad, 
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read, and, very often, ſleep; and if they 


chance to dream, kick down the tendour, 
and the hot aſhes commonly ſet the houſe on 


fire. There were five hundred houſes burnt, 
in this manner about a fortnight ago: and I 


have ſeen ſeveral of the owners fince, who 
ſem not at all moved at fo common a miſ—ʒ 
fortune. They put their goods into a bark, 

and ſee their houſes burn with great philo- | 


ſophy, their perſons being very ſeldom en- 
dangered, having no ſtairs to deſcend. 


SECT. vil. 


ot the contagious Nature of the Plague. | 


HAT the plague is contagious, bas 
been the general opinion, with very 


few exceptions: the prevalence of this opinion Ing. pe 33+ 


appears in the following inſtance. There 


happened great diſturbances at Trent, on 


occaſion of the reformation ; and diſputes 
roſe high: Pope Paul III. to bring about his 
political ſchemes, procured a report to be 
ſpread that the plague was at Trent. The 
biſhops were frightened and left the city; the. 
pope's ambaſſador, Cardinal Monte, kept 
together his friends for a majority, The 
emperor's prelates oppoſed Monte, but it was 
too late, the cardinal had been ſome time in- 
veſted with full power.to remove the council, 

It has been objected that every invention 
and ſtratagem formed by the counſellors and 
L 2 magi- 


Ingr. 3 2 0 


5 Chamb. 


Echard 
hiſt. Engl. 


Sydenh, 
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magiſtrates of London and Marſcilles, were 
wi 


ſtricteſt obſervance obeyed and followed; 


and yet were inſufficient to check the diſeaſe: 
from whence ſome have concluded, that it 
did not ſpread by contact, approach, or con- 


tagion; but by infection or inſalubrity of the 
air. But a concluſion from the inſufficiency 
of the means to ſtay the diſcale, ſeems too 
raſh to rely much on it. 
Contagion, in ſome di ſeaſes, is effected by 
an immediate contact, or touch; as the mad- 


neſs of a dog, which is communicated by 


biting *; and the venom of the pox, has 
is tranſmi:ted in the act of copulation : i 

others it is conveyed by infected echte i 2s 
the itch: in others, the contagion is tranſ- 
mitted through the air to a great diſtance, by) 
means of ſteams or effluvia expiring from the 
fick, as in the plague, and other peſtilential 
diſtempers: in which caſe, the air is even 


ſaid to be contagious, i. e. full of Ae, 


rticles. 


Moſt phyſicians agreed, that the plague i in 


1665, did not ariſe from any real infection 


in the air, but from propagation from one 
perſon to another. 


The diſpoſition of the air, though it be 
peſtilential or however corrupted, is not ſuf- 


ficient of itſelf to cauſe the plague, or con- 


+ In the yearly bill of mortality at London, I 757. 


there is mention of two perions Who died by: being 


licked by a mad dog, 4 tf 
vep 


coNTAOIOUs. N 
vey it to any great diſtance; but! it is either; Mead, 
conveyed by a fomes, or by the coming of peſt. 65 
ſome perſon from an infected place; and is 7. 
not epidemical there, unleſs alſo the diſpo- 
ſition of the air incline to it : otherwiſe, how 
comes it to paſs, that when ſome one town 
is grievouſly infected with the plague, ano- 
ther, not far diſtant, by warily prohibiting 
the commerce with the infected place ſhall 
keep clear of it? 
Thucydides makes the infeQion a part of 
his deſcription of the plague at Athens; and 
Lucretius dwells much upon it: as does Livy, 
in his deſcription of the plague at Syracuſe, 
Galen ſays, it is unſafe to be about thoſe 
who have the plague, for fear of catching it. 
That this diſtemper 1 is contagious, 15 the 
concurrent opinion of all mankind, a few | 
perſons only excepted. Dr. Mead has unde- 
niable arguments to prove the infection of 
this diſeaſe, againſt ſome French phyſicians, 
who attributed it to a long uſe of bad — b . 
ment. a 3 
That this diſeaſe infects thoſe who! ap- Mead, 
proach the ſick, is obvious; for whenever it . di 4 
ſeizes one perſon in a houſe, it immediately 
attacks the greater part of the family; than 
which a perſon cannot have a ſtronger argu- 
ment that it is infections; The ſmall pox 
and meaſles when they are got into a family, 
_ uſually ſeize ſucceſſively the greater part of 
it, who have not had the diſt emper before; 
5 i | I. 3 8 MES _ 
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and for that reaſon are generally allowed to * 
be contagious. 

When infection is communicated Foe. 
one already diſeaſed, it commonly happens 
at the latter end of the diſtemper, when the 


fermenting blood is throwing off great partof 


its active fermentative particles upon the ſut- 


face of the body, the mouth and ſtomach; and 


thus by the perſpiration and ſweat of the 


diſeaſed is the air filled with effluvia which 


Venus un- 


masked, 
8. 


Echard, 


inſinuate themſelves into the blood of a ſound 
perſon through the pores of the body, or are 
ſucked in by the breath: but the moſt dan- 
gerous manner of infection is by the breath 
of the diſeaſed, taken in by a by-ſtander, 
eſpec a y in the laſt moments. In which 
caſe, vomits, umely given, are of admirable | 
ule. | 
Some authors ſay, the pox is a kind of 
plague : and as the natural cauſes of the ter- 
rible contagion in 1665, ſome phyſicians 
were of opinion, that the original was a. 
heightened and venomous pox, * which ad- 
vanced to the venom of this peſtilence, and 
ſo brought its natural puniſhment along with 
it, at a time when lewdneſs was fo exorbitant 
and triumphant in this city. 
All we know is, that whatever be the 
cauſe of the plague, it is of ſuch 'a nature, 
that when taken into the body, it works 
ſuch changes in the blood and Juices, as to 


| produce this diſeaſe, by III: giving ſome. 


parts 
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parts of the humours ſuch corroſive en 
that they will exciteinflammations and gan- 

renes wherever they fall. But we are ac- 
quainted too little with the laws by which 
the ſmall parts of matter act upon each other, 
to be able to determine the qualities requiſite 
to change animal juices into ſuch acrimonious 
humours; or to explain how the Aſtingaih⸗ 
ing ſymptoms are produced. 

Contagious particles are ſaid to be con- 
veyed by the air into the bodies of men by 
infected goods or garments. We have main- 
tained trade and commerce a long ſeries of 
years with Turky and Egypt, and yet have 
not imported this deſtructive contagion with 
their commodities, into our country, though 
their towns are never, or rarely, free from it, 
eſpecially ( Grand Cairo. 

If the plague is always produced bs con- 
tagion, conveyed from one country to ano- 
ther by infected wares and merchandize, and 
afterwards by goods and garments, or, by 
conveyance of the air, carried from houſe to 
houſe, a train of ſucceſſive infections muſt 
proceed in infinitum ; there can be no ſtop. 
till we come to one perſon who bred that 
poiſon in himſelf, and conveyed it to others. 
lf the plague ariſes in inland places where 
no ſhips come, it muſt be accounted for from 
inherent cauſes, aſfiſted by the external be- 
fore mentioned. It is often occaftoned by 
infection conveyed by navigation, but moe 

F tre- 


Famine. 


Mead, | 
Pelli. 
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frequently owes its generation to internal 


vicious humours, and peſtilential air; eſpe- 
cially, when the northern regions of Europe 


are viſited with this dreadful calamity, it is 
moſt frequently to be aſcribed to famine that 
follows the deſolation of the ſword ; or dearth 


and ſcarcity by natural cauſes. If it always 
aroſe from infection, there has been no new 


plague in the world, but the ſame continued 


by uninterrupted ſucceſſion, and that firſt 
muſt ariſe without infection. 


When ſouthern winds blow over the burn- 


ing ſands in Africa, a plague very often fol- 


lows at Tunis, which obliges the better ſort 


of inhabitants to withdraw to Old Carthage; 
which evidently proves, that the fatal diſeaſe 
may be produced at home, without importa- 


tion of infected wares or garments. 


Theſe reaſons however are not produced 


to deſtroy altogether the communication of 
peſtilential infection by contagion. For as 
Dr. Mead obſerves, 

The plague is a real poiſon, which being 
bred in the ſouthern parts of the world, 


maintains itſelf there by circulating from in- 
fected perſons to goods; which is chicfly 


owing to the negligence of the people in 


thoſe countries, who are ſtupidly Careleſs 
therein. 8 


Goods have retained inf Gion during heir 
paſſage from Turkey to Marſeilles; and ma- 


ny times perſons have died there in their 


attendance 


r 
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attendance upon goods under quarentine. 
Goods have retaine the infection many years. 
A feather-bed was laid by ſeven years on 
ſuſpicion of its being infected, which pro- 
duced miſchievous effects at the £ng of that 
time, 

The miſchief was -broaght to Marſeilles Mead, 
the laſt time by goods from the Levant ; the we 24. 
firſt who had the diſtemper was one of the 
crew of the ſhip ; next thoſe who attended 
on the goods; next the ſurgeon. | 

A galley- ſlave employed in burning the 
dead at Marſeilles, eſcaped from thence to 
St. Laurent, a league from Correjae, where 

finding a kinſman who belonged to the for- 

mer place, he preſented him with a waiſt- 

coat and a pair of ftockings he had brought 

along with him. The kinſman returns to 

his village, and dies in two or three days; : 
being followed by three children and their 
maſter. His ſon who lived at Canourgue, © 
went from thence in order to bury the fami- 

ly,and at his return gave to his brother-in- 

law a cloak he had brought with him, who 
laying it upon his bed loft a little child 

which lay with him, in one day, and two 
days after his wife; himſelf following in 

ſeven or eight. The parents of this unhappy 

family taking poſſeſſion of the goods of the 
deceaſed, underwent the ſame fůate. 

The late reverend Mr. Williams, chaplain . 1 
to Yr Robert Sutton when ambaſſador at bel. "I 
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Conſtantinople, uſed to relate a ſtory told 
him by a Baſſa; that in an expedition this 
Baſſa made to the frontiers of Poland, one of 


the janizaries under his command died of the 


plague; whoſe jacket, (a very rich one) be. 


ing bought by another janizary, it was no 


ſooner put on, but he alſo was taken ſick and 


died; and the fame misfortune befel fire 


janizaries more, who afterwards wore it, 


This the Baſſa related to Mr. Williams chiefly 
for the ſake of this further circumſtance, 


that the incident now mentioned. prevailed 


Venus 


unmask- 
ed,” 80, 
from Fra- 


caſtorius. 


on him to order the burning of the garment; 


deſigning by this inſtance to let Mr. Wil. 


liams ſee, there were Turks who allowed 
themſelves in ſo much freedom of thought, 


as not to pay that ſtrict regard to the Maho- 


metan doctrine of fatality as the vulgar 
among them do. 
Fracaſtorius obſerves, peſtilent ſerninaries 
have been preſerved f for many years in Wool- 
len clothes. 

At Florence, 1248, two hogs 1 in 
the ſtreets the rags which had been thrown 
off a poor man dead of the diſeaſe, after ſnuſ- 


| fing upon them and tearing them with their 


teeth, fell into convulſions and died within 
an hour. 

At Verona no leſs than twenty-five per- 
ſons were ſucceſſively killed by the infection 


of one furr cap. [one leathern garment, ſays 
Dr. Goodwin. ] | 


Seven 


„ , [ z- co nl 


. - 
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geyen children died by playinguppn elothes 
brought from an infected houſe, . 
- Some clothes fouled with blood and mat- 


ter from . plague ſores being lodged between 


matting and the walls of a houſe in Paris, 
gave the plague ſeven years after to a work- 
man who took them out; which preſently 
| ſpread through the city. : 


In 1542, there was a plague at Breſlaw ; Goodwin, 
the infection from which it was derived had“ 
been concealed in linen fourteen years, which 
happening to be opened revived this fatal! 


diſeaſe. 


The plague was conveyed from Rome to Mead. 
Naples, 1656, by clothes and other wares. pell. 46. | 


The plague was carried to Poole in Dor- 
ktſhire by ſome goods contained in a pedlar's 
Thediſtemper was at Eham in the Peak of 


| Derbyſhire, being brought thither by means 


of a box ſent from London to a taylor in that 


village, containing ſome materials relating to 
his trade. A ſcrvant who firſt opened the. 
| box, complaining that the goods were damp, 
was ordered to dry them at the fire; but in 


doing it was ſeized with the plague, and 
died; the ſame misfortune extended itſelf to 
all the reſt of the family, except the taylor's 


wife, whoſurvivedit. The diſtemper deſtroyed ' 
In that ſmall pariſh between two and three. 
hundred perſons. By the care of the rector, 
the poor were moved into huts on the com- | 
nos mo, lf 
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mon, and well furniſhed with neceſlarie 
and proviſions; care was taken none ſhould 
go out of the pariſh : and by theſe means the 
neighbours were protected from infection 
with complete ſucceſs. 

Of all goods, cotton is moſt dangerous; 
accationed: by its aptitude to imbibe and re- 
tain any ſort of effluvia near it. Some cotton 
was placed near a piece of putrefying fleſh, 
without touching it; the cotton imbibed 5 
ſttrong a taint, that being put up in a cloſe 


box, it retained its offenſive [mel] fix months 


after. 
In the illand of dis a ſack of cotiba. 


put on ſhore by ſtealth, lay above a month 


Mead, 
pelt. 77. 


Ingr. 102. 


without any prejudice to the people of the 


houſe where it was hid; but when 1 it came to 


be diſtributed among the inhabitants, it. car- 
ried ſuch a contagion along with it that the 
living ſcarce ſufficed to bury the dead. 


The ſtrongeſt pertumes are moſtly animal ] 


Juices, as musk, civet, &c. and it is remark- 
able what a long time they will hold their 
ſcent, if lodged and preſerved in ſoft, porous 
bodies, preſſed cloſe together; and the greateſt 
danger is from ſuch goods as are apt to re- 
tain e as cotton, hemp, flax, paper, 
or books, filk of all ſorts, linen, wool, fea- 
thers, hair, and all kinds of skins. 
Contagion is further proved by hanging a 
freſh joint of butcher's meat near one in 4 


Kate of putrefaQtion, from which the _ 
il 
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N 
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will imbibe the fermentativ@ ſtinking j juices, 
and in a ſhort ſpace become alſo putrid. 
Though the air be in a right ſtate, yet a 


kick perſon may infect thoſe who are very peſt 


near him. Eleven perſons put to ſea, when 
the plague was at Genoa, 1656, with a de- 


Mey” 
52. 


ſign to withdraw themſelves from the con- 


tagion; one of them fell ſick, and infected 
the reſt: they were not ſuffered to land any 


where, and but one of them ſurvived the 


return of the boat to Genoa. 


Aman was ſeized with the plague, upon 
burying a young woman dead of it, when 


none eſſe dared to approach the body. 


A young lady was ſeized with the plague 


upon the ſudden ſight of a peſtilential tu- 


mour, juſt broke out upon her maid. 


At Marvejols, no leſs than ſixty 2 


were at once infected in a church, one 
that came thither out of an infected bouſe. 
At Marſeilles, the ſurgeon whom the 


| magiſtrates appointed to examine the bodies 


of the dead, caught the diſeaſe, and died. 


If a ſurgeon opens a plague tumour with 
his lancet; and then bleeds a ſound man, he 
will be immediately ſeized with the plague. - 


When the ſoldiers of Maximilian the ſecond 
were diſbanded, they diſtributed contagion Goodwin, 


over almoſt all Europe, but eſpecially Vien- 


na. They generally infected the families 


where the lodged ; and died ſo faſt them- 


ſelves, that the ſtreets and bighways were 
ether | 


Prookes, 


521. 


24. 
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either filled wifWcad bodies, or with lach 
as were ready to breathe their laſt. 

In 1576, the plague was brought to Baſil 
by a letter- carrier: he firſt infected his wife 


| and family, from whence it ſpread by de · 


grees over the city. In 1609, it was brought 


to the ſame city by a baker's ſervant ; who 


infected his maſter's family, from whence it 
ſpread to his relations, neighbours, &c. 


Three labouring men made their eſcape 
from Hamburgh to Fallingboſtle, in Hano- 


ver, got into a barn in the night, and were 
found dead there next morning, with marks 


of the plague upon them. The progreſs of 
the infection was. ſiopped by burning the 
barn. 
| Perſons have often remained in ſafety i ina a 
diſeaſed town by ſhutting themſelves up from 
all communication with ſuch as might be 
ſuſpected of giving them the diſeaſe. 
When the plague raged cruelly over 


almoſt all Italy, it was ſhut out of the con- 


fines of Tuſcany, by the care and prudence of 
the great duke. 


1n the plague at Rome, 1656, 1657, t the 


monaſteries and nunneries defended them- 


ſelves by the ſame means; the infection en- 
tered none of the priſons there, though the 
naſtineſs of thoſe places expoſes them very 


much. 
When the plague was laſt in England, the 


colleges at Cambridge remained entirely free 


by this precaution, 
7 Al 


„ 1 }_ > BY Form, - 
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At Naples, the religious 1 


uſes, from their 
neglect here in, did not eſca pe ſo well. 
There is nothing in the univerſe' makes ſo Hod 


ſwift a progreſs as a peſtilence, the infectious 4. „ 


miaſmata are ſtiled arrows that fly in the b. 

dark: and however certain are * ſtrokes, 5, 6. 

and though, by means of their fineneſs, they 

penetrate into the very marrow, they yet by 

their ſubtilty elude our obſervations. 
Upon this account, the prudence. of thoſe 

ſtates is to be juſtified, who enjoin all perſons 

and merchandize from infected countries to 

ſtay a certain time upon their coaſts before 

they are permitted to intermix with a health- 
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RG Of the Small-pox, ul Fever, 50 Swe: 
, rn 03 08 Sickneſs. - : 7 


H E great analogy and be 
I among theſe diſorders may excuſe 
their being introduced into this treatiſe of the 
plaguͥunee. 
An epidemic 3 5 pre- 
cedes the plague, and the reſemblance be- 
tween theſe diſeaſes may juſtly challenge 
belief that they are very near akin ; and the 
cauſes much the ſame; no otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhable than in degree, both being \ venom- 
ous and contagious. 
Mead, The main! is frequently carried in the 
peſt. o. nature of the plague both to the Eaſt and ij 
Indies, and once from the Eaſt Indies to the 
Cape of Gcod-Hope. A ſhip arrived in which 
three children had been fick of the ſmall- | 
pox; the foul linen uſed among them was 
put into a trunk, and locked up. At the 
ſhip's landing, this was taken out, and given 
to ſome of the natives to be waſhed ; Upon 
handling the linen they were immediately 
ſeized with the ſmall- pox, which ſpread 
many miles into the country, and almol 
diupeopled it. 
Thoreſby, The ſmall-pox is an exotic dilesſe of the 
F. ,, Oriental people, and not known to Europe, 
Line. or even Afla Minor, or Africa at all, till a 
ſpice trade was opened to the remoteſt 5 
0 
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of the Eaſt Indies, whence it originally came, 
and where it rages more cruelly than. with 
watts | 
In a i boa the iland of St. 3 
in the Bight of Guinea to Barbadoes, there 
happened ſuch a fatal ſickneſs and mortality 
among the ſeamen, and negroes, that from. 
the 25th of Auguſt to the 4th of November, 
the ſhip's crew buried fourteen ſeamen, 
and three hundred and twenty negroes ; 
which was not only a great detriment to the 
voyage, but a loſs of fix thouſand five hun- 
dred ſixty pounds ſterling. The diſtemper 
they chiefly died of was the white-flux; 
which was ſo violent and inveterafe, that no 
medicine could in the leaſt check it z ſo that 
when any one was ſeized with it, he was 
eſteemed a dead man, and generally proved 
ſo. It was ſurprizing what ſhould cauſe the 
diſeaſe ſo ſuddenly, they being free from it 
till about a week after their departure 
from St. Thimas. Next to the malignity of 
the climate, it was attributed to the unpurged 
ſugar and raw unwholeſome rum they 
bought here, of which 9 90 drank in 1 


to great exceſs. 
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162 THE SMALL-POX, 


palm- oil to anoint their ſores, and they often 


recover without any other helps. 


One thing is very ſurpriſing in the ſmall. 


pox among the Blacks, that though it imme- 


diately affects thoſe of their own colour, yet 


jt will never ſeize a white man: In this voy- 


7 age, there were ſeveral white men and boys 


on board the ſhip who had never had that 
diſtemper, and were conſtantly among the 
Blacks that were ſick of it, yet none of them 


in the leaſt catched it, though it be the very 


ſame malady, both in effe&s and ſymptoms 


as among the people in England, beginning 
with the pain in the head, back, ſhivering, 
_ vomiting, fever, &c. But what the ſmall- 


pox ſpared, the flux ſwept off, to our great 


_ regret (ſays the captain *) after all our care 


and pains to give them their meſſes in due 


order and ſeaſon, keeping their lodging as 
| ſweet and clean as poſſible, and enduring ſo 
much miſery and ſtench ſo long, among a 


parcel of creatures naſtier than ſwine ; and 


| after all, our expectations to be defeated by 


Blackm. 


on the 


their mortality. No gold - finders can endure 
ſo much noiſome ſlavery as they do who 


carry negroes; for thoſe have ſome reſpite 
and ſatisfaction, but we endure twice the 


miſery, but by their mortality are ruined. 
The worſt ſort of the confluent ſmall pox 


fn, pox, is as incurable as the plague itſelf, 
23˙ 


® Thomas Philips, of the Hannibal, 


« 


In che work kind of the Galt-pox, 1 as in 
the plague and high malignant fevers, the 


ſenſible of their danger: and wonder when 23. 
they are told they have ſo ſhort a time to 
live;; which is che caſe of thoſe that die of 
gangrenes and mortifications. 
In the year 1752, the grave-digger at 
Chelwood in Somerſetſhire opened a grave, 
wherein a man who died of the ſmall-pox 
had been interred about thirty years before. 
By the deceaſed's deſire, he was buried in 
an oak coffin, which was ſo firm that it 
might have been taken out whole; but the 
rave-digger not chuſing that, forced his 
pade through the lid, when there came forth 
ſuch a ſtench that he never ſmelt the like 
before.—It being a perſon of credit who 
was to be buried in the grave, the whole 
village attended the funeral, as well as many 
people from the neighbouring villages; and 
a few days after, about fourteen perſons were 
ſeized in one day with the uſual ſymptoms. 
of the ſmall-pox, and in three days more 
every ſoul, but two, in the whole village, 
who had not had it, were ſeized in the 
like manner. Their diſorder proved to 
be ſo favourable, that no more than two 
perſons died of the whole number, which 
was about thirty; and one of them was 
a woman who came down - ſtairs when 


the * was at the Nn and died the? 


jents feel little pain or fickneſs, and are in- locks: 
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' ame night. The fame diſorder, was carried 


all round the villages, by the country people 


Who attended the funeral, and proved very 


+ 5) Giris, Pe 4. 


favourable every where. 
The cold infuſion of tar hath been uſed in 
ſome of our colonies as a preſervative or pre- 


parative againſt the ſmall-pox ; which prac- 


tice induced Biſhop Berkeley to try it in his 


_ neighbourhood, when the ſmall-pox raged 
there with great violence: which trial fully 
_ anſwered expectation. All thoſe who took 


tar water either eſcaped the diſtemper, or 
had it very favourably. In one family there 
was a remarkable inſtance of ſeven children, 


' who came all very well through the ſmall- 


pox, except one young child, which could 


not be brought to drink tar-water, as the reſt 


had done. Several were preſerved from tak- 


ing the ſmall-pox, by the uſe of this liquor; 


others had it in the mildeſt manner : others, 


that they might be able to take the infection, 


were obliged to intermit drinking the tar- 
water. It may be drank with great ſafety 


Yellow _ 


Fever. 
Ingr. Hiſt. 
Account 
of 


plagues, 


p. 120. 


and ſucceſs for any length of time, not only 
before, but during the diſtemper. 1980 


— — 


— ” 
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the Weſt-Indies, as well Spaniſh and French 
as Engliſh, are- ee to this calamitoug 


diſorder. 
This diſeaſe is commonly known by: the 


name of the Vellow- fever; and is dreadful to 
new ſettlers, and particularly to European 


ſtrangers: the ſymptoms are deſcribed thus: 

This fever invades the patient in a moſt 
precipitate manner ; the only notice it gives 
is a momentary chilneſs and ſhivering, which 
is ſoon ſucceeded by a burning heat, which 


Town) s 
diſeaſes of 
the Weſt 
Indies. 


diſperſes itſelf univerſally over the body, but 


is felt more intenſely about the præcordia. 
This fever 1s attended by a high, ſtrong, and 


rapid pulſe, heavineſs in the eyes, a throb- 


bing pain in the head, and violent beating of 


the temporal arteries; a thick and laborious 


perſpiration, nauſea, and retching to vomit, 
and when any thing is thrown up, it is of the 


bilious kind; 


to theſe we may add, great 


anxiety, pain in the back, loins, and an un- 


eaſy laſſitude in all the limbs. 
The ſymptoms ſubſequent to theſe (which 


often diſcover themſelves in the ſpace. of 


twelve hours from tbe invaſion) are, a dry, 


harſh, rough, and diſcoloured tongue; inſa- 


tiable thirſt ; ſoreneſs all over the 2 75 
great reſtleſsneſs - and a delirium. 


In the laſt ſtage, the patient labours 1 


a deep coma, or oppreſſion of the præcordia, 
heaving of the lungs, an uninterrupted reſpi- 


ration, tremblings of the tendons, convul- 


ons, and cold clammy ſweats, 
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| Ingram 
124. 


Theſe are the three advances to be taken 


notice of in this diſtemper, which uſually 
terminate in a favourable criſis, or the dea 


of the patient, about the fourth day after the 
JJ. T8 


The trade-winds blow near nine month; 


from North and North-eaſt ; abbut the lat. 


ter end of July the wind ſhifts to the Sobth, 
and the rainy and fickly ſeaſon ſets in, and 
continues ſometimes till October, when the 


wind blows again from the North-eaſt, the 


diſeaſe diſappears, and the weather is ' again 


ſettled and ſerene. The violent heat of the 


ſun is nearly equal all the year. 1 
From the firſt ſettlement, this diſtemper 


has ſcarcely omitted at the ſeaſon of the year 


to viſit the new comers; and it has been ob- 
ſerved for years together, that hardly three in 
an hundred have eſcaped: the diſeaſe has 
hitherto baffled all the arts of the phyſicians. 
- It muſt ſtartle a ſtranger to ſee his friend 


changed in a few hours, into the complexion 
of an Indian, or of a deeper hue, than that 
ot the moſt inveterate jaundice. 


Ingr. 137. 


Ihe appearances in the bodies of thoſe 
who have periſhed by this diſeaſe, upon dil 
ſection, are in general much the ſame as thoſe 


that die of very ardent and putrid fevers. 


From the difference of climate it is rational 
to conclude that the conſtitution of an Euro- 


pean naturally undergoes ſome change; o 


his firſt arrival and for ſome weeks after, his 


2 face 
8 


rn — 4 


face and hands are ſo bedewed with ſweat, 


that they are with great difficulty kept dry 
with ſeveral handkerchiefs employed conti- 


nually for that purpoſe. Above fifty Euro- 


Ingr. 1443 
ſome meaſure be accounted for; ; they are © 1 


great eagerneſs theſe vegetables are very 
even diſtempered in themſelves at ſuch ſea- 
| Corn, and herbage in general, at this fickly 


_ ence ſhewing us that there is commonly a 


fail to injure the conſtitution, becauſe they 
are gathered before they are ripe. 


particularly ſubject to this and other terrible 
diſorders, when we reflect on the various 

hardſhips they undergo from the inclemency 

of weather, coarſe diet, chiefly conſiſting of 


nights, filthy and ſcurfy skins, through ne- 
| get of N and want of clean boon, | 
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* . 


peans are afflicted with the diſeaſe to one of 


the natives, and in leſs than ten months after 
their arrival. 


The mortality among Routes may | in 


exceſſively fond of roots, greens, and vege- | 
tables, on which they generally feaſt with  _ | 


unwholeſome in hot and rainy weather, and 
ſons. Doubtlefs garden vegetables, fruit, 
ſeaſon become more or leſs diſeaſed, experi- 
ſtrict analogy between the animal and vege- 


table kingdoms. The Europeans are vora- 
cious eaters of various fruits, which cannot 
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ſince they have nothing to waſh their linen 
in but urine, without regarding what diſor- 
der any of them may labour under :—to 
which may be added, their enormous irre- 
gularities and want of care at their arrival in 


\ 


bo 


the Caribbee iſlands ; ſleeping on deck all 
night in open air; drinking hot and new- 


made rum to exceſs, without returning on 
board till hours after ſun-ſet; which is, 
of all other practices, the moſt dangerous 
in this part of the world; becauſe at this 
time the noxious vapours which ,the ſolar 


rays had extracted from the ſeas, lakes, and 


marſhy grounds, being no longer rarified by 
the heat, are condenſed, and fall down in 
malignant dews, pervade the pores opened by 


the heat, enter and are intimately mixt with 


the blood: in this ſtate, the human body, 


like a ſponge, imbibes every ſpecies of moiſture 


that floats in the atmoſphere. Hence ariſe 
violent heat, reſtleſsneſs and inſatiable thirſt ; 


and the - pernicious method of alleviating 
theſe painful ſenſations is to drink large 
quantities of cold water. The blood and 
Juices being thus heated and cooled, all the 


animal fluids become vitiated; ſo that the 
hot and moiſt winds entering the pores al- 
moſt inſtantaneouſly, and being drawn ino 
the lungs, muſt produce the molt fatal effects 


on bodies already fo diſtempered. 


The ſweating ſickneſs being a diſtemper 


ſuppoſed peculiar to England, was called 


Sudor 
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fuder An glicanus, the Engliſh ſweat, or T oreſhy 
ſweating Fnek : it did not ſeize foreignefs 5" | 
that were in England ; it purſued thoſe of 617. 
this country, and thoſe only, in foreign parts. _ 1 
It was very ſurprizing, the patient mending, 66 1 

or ending, in twenty- four hours. But, we Baker's | 


are aſſured, ſays Dr. Mead, this ſickneſs was Ke. vl 


not peculiar to England, notwithſtanding esſualties, 
what is affected by Sir Richard Baker and 
other authors; but made great deſtruction, 


with the ſame ſymptoms, in e and 
other countries, 


The ſweating ſickneſs was properly a Dr. Han- 
plague, attended with an extraordinary ſweat. deen. 
It is called, by ſome modern writers, mild,. 
and moderate, yet was one of the moſt grie= 
vous plagues that ever was: nothing could 
be more ſo, than to ſeize, it may be, five 1 
hundred in a day, and to kill, without mer- 
cy, in twenty-four hours. 


This epidemical diſeaſe was firſt vetceived Rapin's 


hiſt, „ 
in England i in the year 1485, the firſt year rid " 


of King Henry the Seventh : it began in the Seymour's 
army with which the king came from gots {1 We 
France, and landed in Wales. It was firſt Verulam's 


felt on the twenty-firſt of September, and in viſt. Hens, 


the ſame day ſpread 1tf.1f ail over England : Mad, q 5 ' 


where, aſter a great mortality, it topped all peſt. 


at once, about the latter. end of OQober. Toney 


Its ravages: were ſo great, W in ſome places account of 
| it theplag ue, 
. 
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| Cham-* it took away a third part of the people i in 3 
Bade. very little time f. 
The diſtemper began with a ſweat, which 
never ended but with the death of the patient, 
or his recovery: if he ſurvived twenty-four 
re he was ſafe. Few people eſcaped it at 
firſt: too much care, or too little, were 
equally deſtructive. 
Thoſe who were taken ill had eller 
buboes, carbuncles, or ſpots; but loſt their 
ſtreng ch all of a ſudden, and fainted away; 
they 1 — anxiety about the heart, a pain 
in the head; a quick, unequal pulſe; and 
a very great palpitation of the heart : they 
fell into a conſtant and copious ſweat, which 
did not terminate before the diſeaſe ; thoſe 
who did not encourage the ſweating, nor 
made ule of cordials, but, impatient of heat, 
_ expoſed themſelves to the cold, ea ey 
within twenty-four hours. 
Veralam, It was a peſtilent fcver but not ſeated in 
p. 9. the veins or humours, the maſs of the body 
| Not being tainted ; only a malign vapour flew 
to the heart, and ſeized the vital ſpirits, It 
was conceived not to be an epidemic diſeaſe, 
but to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
ſtitution of the air, gathered from the pre- 
— diſpoſitions of the ſeaſons. 


Stowe. 
Seymour” Ss At London died of the ſweating ſickneſs two Lord 
uv. Mayors and four Aldermen in four days. 
Rap . Three Lord Mayors and Sheriffs in the year. 


T'wo Lord Mayors and fix Aldermen in one week, 


i. 651. It 


yh 
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It made its return four times in the com- 
paſs of ſixty- ſix years, viz. 1506, 1517, 1528, 


and 1551: at all which times the plague 
raged in Italy. 


Its malignity. was fo great, that when it 


invaded any City, it ſeized five or fix hun- 


dred perſons at a time, and of theſe ſcarce 


one in a hundred eſcaped. 


It ſeldom raged above fix months; ſome- 
times terminated in thfee: it was _— 


preceded by a very wet ſeaſon, 


In its return under Henry the Eighth in 


1506, it was as general and as dangerous as 
before : and again diſappeared all at once. 
In 1517, the ſweating ſickneſs made great 
ravage in the kingdom, eſpecially in London: 
on which account the, term was adjourned to 


Oxford: moſt of thoſe who were ſeized with 


it died within three hours, and no cure could 
be found. The diſtemper continued from 
July till the middle of December. Many 


8 gentlemen, and officers of the king's 


court, died thereof: as the Lord Clinton, the 
Lord Grey of Wilton: and of the common 
| fort ſo many, as in ſome towns it ſwept away 

half, in others, a third, of the inhabitants. 
In I528, toward the end of May, this 
diſtemper returned again, and over-ran the 
whole kingdom: the terms and aſſizes were 
adjourned by reaſon thereof: it deſtroyed 
many perſons of diſtinction; inſomuch that 

the king himſelf retired to Tittinhanger, a 
pee — to the abbot of St. Albans, 
| where, 


| 


Rep 
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Where, with the queen, and a very ſmall . 
number of other perſons, he remained till 
the ſickneſs was abated: yet its attack then 
was leſs fatal than at former times; inſo- 
much that the Biſhop of Bayonne, then am- 
baſſador in England, and who ſweated like 
the reſt, tells us, that of forty thouſand ſouls 
ſeized with it in London, only two thouſand 
died. 
In 1534 it paſſed over into Ireland, where 
It killed numbers. 
1550, The fourth of Edward the Sixth, 
the ſweating ſickneſs began at London, the 
E- eighth or ninth of Fuly, and was moſt violent 
| on the tenth, or twelſth of the ſame month, 
% It raged exceedingly, inſomuch that it is 
hard to compute the number that died : nine 
hundred and fixty died in a few days: per- 
. fons in beſt health were ſuddenly ſeized, and 
died, or recovered, in nine or ten hours: if a 
perſon took cold, he died within three hours; 
| if he ſlept within fix hours, he died raving. 
| Rapip,ii, © The Duke of Suffolk died of the ſweating 
#5: fickneſs; as did, two days after, his brother 
E: who had ſucceeded him. 
What is very remarkable, this mortality 5 
raged chiefly, or rather only, among men; 
and thoſe young and of a ſtrong conſtitution, 
or of the beſt age, between thirty and filty : 
wherefore the nation was much afraid of it; 
and, for the time, began to repent, and 


remember God: but. as the difeaſe re- 
2 lented, 
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lented, devotion alſo in ſhort ſpace de= 
cayed. 1 | 
_— ' ——Devotion i in diſireſi 
1. born, but vaniſhes in happineſs. 
„ , DRYDEN... 
Anno 15 56, the fourth of Queen Marys 10 
the diſeaſe began at Shrewſbury in April; and 2 
ſpreading towards the North, ended not till, Lol. 
October. It raged extremely in ſome Penn IPs 
of Yorkſhire. 
After long obſervation, and many experi- 
ments of what was hurtful, or helpful, the 
nature of the diſeaſe came to be known: 
when the patients- promoted ſweat, and for- 
tifed themſelves with TE the mortality 
was not ſo great. 
The following method was s practiſed with 
happy ſucceſs: the patient was to wait, 
either in his cloaths, or in his bed, according = 
to the condition nature was ſurprized in; 
without burdening him with remedies or 
foods: without clothing either too, much or 
too little; and, if poſſible, without eating 
or drinking. The ſweat to be kept up, 
without promoting it by extraordinary heat, 
or checking it by the leaſt cold, 8 
If any, ſays Polidore Virgil, fell into a Goodwin, 
ſweat in the day-time, they immediately 15. 
went to bed with their cloaths on; if they bier 
were taken in the night, they kept them- treats of 
felves ſtill and quiet, never ſtirring out of 7 f. 
weit -Paces til} the een, of twenty- four aceuracy. / 
hours # 
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hours; in the mean while they were coyered 


f Schenc- 
kius. 


with clothes, not ſo much to promote the 


ſweat, as to keep it gently flowing of its own 
accord : they were to eat nothing, if they 


could poſſibly faſt ſo long; nor to drink 


more of what they were accuſtomed to, made 


hot, than what was ſufficient moderately to 
quench their thirſt, During the courſe of 


this regimen they were not permitted to put 


a hand or foot out of bed for refreſhment; if 


they did, it was certain death. Others add, 
they were not permitted to ſleep during this 


Thoſe that recovered of this peftilential 


ſweating, though they continued well a 


good while, were ſometimes ſeized with it 
again, even to a third time. 5 
A man who would not ſubmit to the uſual 
method of cure, hid himſelf in an oven, from 
whence there had lately been bread drawn: 


It threw him into a plentiful ſweat, and he 


lent emotions the phyſicians did not endea- 


crept out with the uſual ſigns of recovery. 


Thoſe who apprehended they ſhould be 


taken with the diſtemper, would earneſtly 


| Intreat theic friends not to ſuffer them to 


leave their beds ſooner than they ought, 


upon any account whatever: theſe perſons, 
when they fell ſick, would beg and pray for 


their liberty, with the moſt moving argu- 


ments they could invent, ſtruggling and cry- 


ing out like perſons in diſtreſs : which vio- 


your 
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your to appeaſe, n they baſtened their 
recovery. 
When the patient did not Gb freely, 

they endeavoured to nn it with Paper 
medicines. 

The ſame kind of ſever was in England Mead 
about the month of September 1713, and T 68. 


called the Dunkirk fever; being brought by See p. 95. 
our ſoldiers from that place. 


In 1764, a diſtemper called the fever of 
Upſal raged at Stockholm, and carried off 
many perſons. 

If the diſeaſe was peculiar to Dingle Plica po- 
(which the Engliſh ſoldiers bringing from loniea. 
Dunkirk ſeems to contradict) there is much Rapids 
the ſame thing among the Polanders, who bift. Engl. 
are ſubje& to a diſtemper called Plica, „ 
known (as it is affirmed) to all other coun- 
tries. They that are troubled with it loſe 
the uſe of their limbs, as if they had a pal- 
ly, and feel great pains in their nerves, 
which generally continue a whole year. 
After that they fall into a great ſweat at 
night; and next morning their hair is glued 
together, and has a nauſeous ſmell, and con- 
tinues ever after. If they cut their hair, 
the humour falls on their eyes, and they are 
blind : This diſtemper is infectious; and = 
communicated by coition. 

The Plica is alſo by the inhabitants called Church. 
| Goſtbeſt, (the French call it Col/ons). The 40. th 
perſons. afflicted with this diſeaſe are lame of Beaux 


all plan, 
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all their limbs for a year, as if they were 
ſtruck with a dead palſy ; but endure great 
| pains in all their finews, ſo that they are con- 

tinually crying out, After a year is expired, 
their head ſome night falls into a great ſweat, 
ſo that in the morning they find all their hair 

clung together, and flat, like a tail of alt. 
fiſh. Then the fick perſon finds much eaſe, 
and ſome days after, is perfectly well, nay, 
better in health than ever he was before, only 
that his hair looks ſcurvily, and cannot be 
combed : and if he ſhould happen to cut it 
off within two days, the humour that purges 
out at the pores of the hair would fall upon 
his eyes, and he would be quite blind. 
Among them they look upon A Ap. 
as incurable ; but it has been cured after the 
ſame manner as the pox in France, Some, 
perceiving this diſeaſe coming upon them, 
go away a while to other countries, for 
change of air: which is another remedy, 
which cures them inſenſibly. This diſeaſe 
is not got by drinking out of the ſame glals 
with thoſe that have it; but if one perſon 
lies with another that has it, the huſband 
gives it to the wife, and the wife to the 
huſband. The phyſicians make a diſtinc- 
tion between male and female; and ay, 
that old Babas, as they term them, pol- 
ſon the men, and give them the diſtem- 
per, making them eat certain cakes ; others 
: eee, 


ö 
5 


after have this diſtemper. | 
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. 


giving it in the ſteam of hot water: fo that 


e who receives it finds his brain diſturbed, 
and falls ill within a few days after, If 
theſe are the opinions of their phyſicians, 
no wonder need be made at the ſuperſtitious 
notions of the more vulgar. There ate 
children born with their hair clotted toge- 
ther; but that is a good fign, for as they 
grow it looſens; and thoſe children can never 


F enn 


ity 


(in). 
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Cures for _ Plague, and Preſervative 
* againſt it. | | 


Woe i is me for my IO: + and my ria 


plague. IxR. x. 
Our wounds are . aur bruiſes are in- 
curable : there is none to lay a plaiſter, there 
.are no medicines nor belp for the, 
Irk. xxx. 12, 13. 
There is no balm in Gilead, nor Phyſician in in our 
climate. IE R. Vill. 22. 
Go up mts Gilead and take balm : in vain 2 


thou uſe many medicines, Ju thou Hall not 
be cured. Jex. xIvi. 11, 


A- LTHOUGH a peſtilential infection is 
extremely dangerous, and doubtful as 
to its conſequences, very few being ſpared by 
it when at its greateſt height, it being oppro- 


_ brium medicorum, the diſgrace of phy ficians ; ; 


yet they are by no means to deſpair in ſo great 
a difficulty, and give up the whole race of 


mankind to deſtruction as ſoon as it comes, but 
be rather ſtimulated to greater endeavours; 
and, like faithful miniſters of nature, ſtudy 


all helps againſt ſuch common and grievous : 


 calamities. 


But before we enter upon that part which 
ſeeks aſſiſtance from medicine, it may be ne- 


ceſſary to exhort the infected, that they have 
due regard to the Almighty Saba not only 


1 — 
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in Lonfeſſing and ſeeking forgiveneſs for fin ; 
but imploring his bleſſing upon thoſe reme- 
dies and means fot recovery which the moſt 
{kilful phyſician can preſcribe | = 
The infected ought alſo to be admoniſhed 
to make their wills and ſettle their worldly 
affairs, ſo as to prevent contention and law- 


ſuits, leſt by the ſeverity of ſuch a diſtemper 


they ſhould be carried off: but this is to be 
done before the diſeaſe affects the under- 
ſtanding. = 3 2 
The fick ſhould be enjoined; that they 
quietly, ſubmiſſively, arid with chearful corſ- 
fidence, commit themſelves to the care and 
management of their phyſicians. Oh the diffi- 
culty to watch over thoſe in ſuch imminent 
danger! What variety of cares lie upon him 
who undertakes it? and often falls himſelf by 
the tyrant he is endeavouring to defend others 
from! But phyſicians are born for the public 
good, in relieving mankind fromruel diſeaſes; 
and by their uſefulneſs even in a peſtilence, as 
9 as in other more common calamities of 
ife. 8 ä e 
The phyſician ought to addreſs the patient 


with chearfulneſs, and blame thoſe fears and 


melancholy apprehenfions which give many 
over too much into the power of the diſtem- 
per, by cutting off all hopes of recovery. 


Any thing which greatly contributes to siris 


preſerve, or recover, the health of the body, 

is welt worth the attention of the mind: 

therefore, though phyſicians are as much di- 
EET. "NS vided 
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vided in relation to the cure, as the cauſe of 
this terrible diſtemper, ſome of their ſenti- 
ments are here collected: the contrariety of 
their opinions is a confirmation of their ge- 

neral confeſſion, that there is no ſpecific yet 

found out, that will certainly take off and 


cure the plague. 
There has no antidote, or ſpecific die 


for the cure of the plague, been yet found 
out by the moſt inquilitive and ſagacious 
phbyſicians and philoſophers: no plant or mi- 


neral, any ſingle or compounded remedy, 
applied outwardly, or taken inwardly, that 


will certainly ſuppreſs and extinguiſh it. 
Great numbers of antidotes and ſpecific me- 


dicines are recommended; but, alas ! there 
is no credit to be given to them, no depen- 


|. dence to be laid on them; ; they avail but 


little when tried. 


We ſhall not oppreſs the ever with nu- 
merous citations from the various writers on 


phyſic ; nor tranſcribe their different and 


often inconfiſtent notions, nor their endleſs 
train of medicines, and receipts, too uncertain 


and precarious to be depended on: for 
| (thanks to Divine Providence) the principal 


modern writers onthe plague have been only 
thoſe who, in a warm room, have travelled 


over the works of a few who wrote in the 


Jaſt century: they never ſaw the diſeaſe in 
its mother country, but were confined to a 
meer defcription, and could only judge of 

h 


* 
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what they read; from which, at beſt, they Hane. 
could have but a confuſed idea of malignant s 
and infectious diſtempers. s. 
The cure is generally attended with alexi- _ 
pharmicks and cardiacs, with the affiftance 1 
of ſudorifics, or phlebotomy, or both: but 
Dr. Mead ſays, Moſt phyſicians have groſſly pen. con. 
erred, in preſcribing heaps of uſeleſs and very i · 
offenſive hurtful medicines, under the titles ö 
of antidotes, ſpecifics, and alexipharmics. 
Many eminent phyſicians, both ancient 
and modern, highly commend blood-letting: 
Diemerbroez, on the contrary, with other 5 
very experienced writers, proteſt againſt "2 
phlebotomy, as very dangerous, and often 
deadly; the chief hopes they build in dia- y,qge., 
phoretics and ſudorifics. Emetics and pur- 155, 157, 
gatives are abſolutely forbid, and yet Dr. 2 
Sayer uſed the former with good ſucceſs in 162, 163, _ 
the beginning of the diſeaſe, in the plague 164 
of London 1640. rl 3 
In the cure of a peſtilence the medicinal 
forms are not to be pompouſly contrived with 
a long catalogue of ingredients, but catefully 
adapted in every reſpect to the circumſtances 
and exigencies of the infected. Some have 
taken a great deal of pains to no purpoſe in 
finding an univerſal ſpecific againſt the peſti= 
| lence, and have wickedly impoſed many 
| WH palpable falſities upon the worid inder ſuch. 
pretences : pernicious ſecrets have been cried 
up. Theſe public cheats ought themic!v-s, 
3 N 3 | 8 
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to be deemed peſtilential, as their notions and. 


practices are abhorrent to all ſound reaſon 


land integrity]. There never, as yet, has 


Hodges, 
: 541 74. 


been diſcovered in nature the full and abſo- 
lute eſſence of a peſtilence, that ſtill remains 
a myſtery to mankind ; wherefore in this 
diſtemper a perſon muſt proceed, as in all 


others, by a ſerious attention to the manifeſt 


ſymptoms, and a rational conformity of the 


means of cure, 


Hod ge · 


164, 274. 


that are powe 


But all authors and practical phyſician 
agree in this, to throw out the peſtilential 
malignity as ſoon 28 poſſible ; which is ex pe- 


ditiouſly and ſurprizingly done by alexiphar- 


mics ; and to theſe, as ſoon as the belly is 


looſened, recourſe muſt be had, as to a — 


refuge: there is ſuch plenty of remedies 
of this kind, that nature ſeems to have more 
than ordinary indulgence and forecaſt, in pro- 
viding againſt this deſtructive enemy; nor 


hath the medical art been wanting with ſup⸗ 


plying us with many preparations of ſimples 
erful againſt ſo grie vous a de- 
ſtroyer. But in this great choice, it behoves 
us to ſelect thoſe which are moſt efficacious; 
for this diſtemper, which is certainly the 
moſt tyrannical of any that infects a hu- 


man body, muſt be conquered in its in- 


fancy, for when got to a head, it is not to 


be managed by the greateſt efforts of human 


eil. 


Phyficiang 
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' Phyſicians ſhould conſiderupon what good , 
8 they do, in caſes of this nature, under Ven, Exh. 
the notion of alexipharmics, give ſuch me- 
dicines as raiſe a great heat both in the ſto- 
mach and blood; and take care, leſt while 
they are ingaging the animal ſpirits in war 
with malignities, they ſend; treacherous auxi- 
laries to the ſuppoſed, weak part; that they 
either raiſe new tumults and diforders, of 
worſe conſequence than the original miſ- 
chief, or, by clogging the wheels, and 
throwing duſt upon the ſprings of the ſineſt 
machine in the creation, do check and inter- 
rupt the action of nature, when it is en e 928 
upon the moſt nice and critical work. = 
Hot medicines have been uſed, with good Sydenhs of £- 
ſucceſs, both in the cure of the plague, and | 
_ preſervation. from it: but it is by accident, if 
they produce ſweat ;. if they do not, which 
very often happens, the increaſed flame of the 
blood ſoon. proclaims openly. the miſchief of 
them. The uſe of hot antidgtes have been 
every where commended ; but it is rather 
probable, that wine drank too freely, and 
other ſtrong preſervatives taken daily at ſet 
hours, have caſt many in this diſeaſe, who 
otherwiſe might have eſcaped it. The pro- 
per alexipharmic for the plague lies bid ia 
nature's boſom : ſhe performs her buſineſs of 
her own. accord, nor will be violently forced 
out of her way, in expelling the morbific | 
matter ; but it is not yet known to what fit | 
| N 4 | — __ 


and certain kind of remedies the eruption of 


the impoſthumes may be promoted. Cor. 


dials and corroborating diet may increaſe the 


heat of the patient, already too much aug- 


treated in that manner. 


 Hanc, 
| Febr. 


Mag, 73. 


mented, ——S weats ſignify nothing in this 
caſe ; ſcarce one in three eſcaped who were 


All hot herbs, and other things that heat 
and dry, and thereby ſpoil the natural crafis 
[conſtitution ]of the blood, and all hot liquors, 
as wine, ſtrong ale, &c. unleſs given in very 
ſmall quantities, call them what you will, 


ſudorifics, cardiacs, alexipharmics, are ſo far 


Hance. 
Febr. M. 
745. 


Siris, p. 
28. 


from being uſeful, that they are hurtful, 
Acids are generally preſcribed by all, and 


admired by ſome, not only in common 
fevers, but in the plague. Vinegar is both 


unctious and penetrating ; a powerful anti- 
phlogiſtic, and preſervative againſt corrup- 


tion and infection 


Chamb. 


Dr. Har- 


Fe, 


Church. 5 
voy. vol. 


i, 587. 


Juice of lemon is commended as of a ſin- 


gular efficacy in the plague, and peſtilential | 


fevers; P:/o relates, that it is the principal 


remedy of the Indians, and proteſts he never 


knew any thing come up to it. The Indian 


uſe orpiment, corrected with lemon juice, 
with good . ſucceſs againſt fevers; the 


ſame is what the Turks have principal 


recourſe to. Father Merolla was poiſoned 
by the negroes at Congo, and recovered by the 


accidental application of a lemon, 


| Dr, 
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Dr. Hancock believed lemon juice the 
1 acid to be . en in fevers: and lays, 


« When I had a breach in my lungs, I was 
« for many years in that cal that 1 


Hanc. 


Febr. 


Maga. | 


73» 


| * could bear nothing acid, neither Port, 


* nor French, nor Mountain wines, nor 
« juice of Seville orange, but I ſhould im- 
« mediately feel a pain in my breaſt; nor 
« could I bear any thing hot, ſo much as 
« one diſh of ſage-tea, but it affected me; 


e but I could bear the juice of lemon p44 


« well: by which, I gueſs, it gives leſs di 


* turbayce to the blood than moſt other 


„e and therefore muſt (though more 
«acl 


1 vel than moſt acids are.“ 


to the taſte) be more innocent in fe- 


Camphor is much extolled : Etmuller aſ- : 


ſures us, this was the baſis of Heinſiuss anti- 
9 oil, who had a ſtatue erected to 
im when Jobs, in the city of Yerona, for 
the ſervice he had done thereby.—It was 


Hanc. ' 
Febr. M. 


73» 


prepared of equal quantities of camphor, 


citron-bark, and amber. 


Camphor, though mightily extolled as a 
molt powerful diaphoretic, is not preſcribed 


it is of ſo piercing and ſeaſoning a nature, as 
thoſe that write of ſimples aſſert, that it will 


diffuſe itſelf, even through the ſolid parts, as 


ſoon as it is warmed by the ſtomach, it were 
as good let alone as taken inwardly, It can- 
not be ſuch a powerful diaphoretic as is pre- 

tended, 


Hanc. _ 
Febr. M. 
alone, in the plague, or any other fevers. If * 
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tended, unleſs ſeconded with great quantities 


ol liquids, which perhaps would do the work 


without it. 


It enters into the compoſition 


of moſt antidotes, but when it is buried among 


3 Hodges, 
| ” 
Snake- | 


root. 


a vaſt number of other ſimples and com- 


pounds, as in that famous and admired anti. 
ote of Matthiolus, where there are above ſix 


ſcore ingredients, it can neither do good nar 
Hurt. It ſeems beyond the capacity of any 
phyſician, with judgment, to compound a | 
medicine of ſuch a vaſt number of ingredients, 
to ſerve any intention in phyſic whatever. 


Sir Richard Blackmore could never find 
any great effect of Campbor, but that it is 


offenſive to the ſtomach, as moſt balſams and 
balſamic gums are. 


Virginian ſi ake-root, when freſh and frag- 
rant, is deſervedly accounted the molt effica- 
cious and generous diaphoretic and alexi- 


plharmic for expelling the peſtilential poiſon: 
It is admirable, that ſuch great virtue ſhould 


- refide in ſuch minute fibres, having a taſte 


x66. 
Contra- 
verva. 


— obliges me (ſays Dr. Hodges) to ſay ſome- 
what of ginger, which J have preſcribed both 


Hodges, | 


very pungent, and a quick aromatic ſcent, and 
diſcovering ſomewhat wonderful, and almoſt 
ſupernatural. 


The next place is juſtly given to the con- 


trayerva root, from which a compound me- 


dicine is admirably contrived : but gratitude 


in the root powdered, and candied, many 


times with great ſucceſs; for it is very 


powerful, 


wt 


. 0 L o 
. . . 
* ä 
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powerful, both in raiſing a breathing ſweat, . 
and defending the ſpirits againſt the pefiilen- 
tial imp reflion, _ 

11 theſe roots may be ade extracts, 
either with ſpirit of wine or vinegar. 

In this dreadful calamity the populace 
were chiefly infected, and therefore cheap Hodges, 
and common medicines ſhould be contrived: 1/0. 
zs troches of vipers in ſcordium water ; vola- — 
tile ſalts of vipers in the ſame vehicle : : the 
troches made of the fleſh of New England 
rttle-ſnake were found mot efficacious © 

All phyſicians agree that vomiting is good Hane. 
in the beginning of fevers, and particularly „ we 
the learned Dr. Harris, eſteems it much in 

all fevers, even in the plague: as you may 
ſee in his late Latin book of the plague. 

Compound tincture of vipers is {aid to be 
an excellent diaphoretic ; and in the London Quince. | 
ſickneſs 1665, it was much uſed with ſuc- 1 : 
cels. Its dole is from ten to fifty or ſixty 
drops, in canary, or plague water. 

Cauteries, and eſpecially iſſues, and ſetons 
in the inguina, are found of great ſervice in 
preſerving from infection. A piece of myrrh — 
held in the mouth in contagious places is 
commended. Diemerbroek aſſures, there is 
nothing better in this intention than ſmoking 
tobacco, for ſuch to whom that practice was 
Hot familiar. The other preſervatives uſed 
by that author were, the rad. belenii, cardo- 
mums, white-wine Vinegar, and chearfuls k 

| nels; _ 


* 
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neſs; and when he found his ſpirits low, 28 


if the diſeaſe were taking poſſeſſion, a cup 


of generous wine, ſometimes even to a degree 
of ebriety.. 
Viperine ſalt, and rob of . dere 


and the greater celandine are much com- 


mended. 


obſtinate itch, without any outward rl 

tion, as Dr. Hancock experienced. 5 
Amulets, or E (made of quills, f 
arſenic, quickſilver, &c.) are worn by ſome 


Chamb. 
Amulet. 


Amulets. 


Toads. 


| Hane. 
Febr. 
Magn. 


| P- 87. 


Whether any of theſe deſerve the name of 


ſpecifics i is doubtful. 


If ſulphur be good, either gas of ſulphur, 


or flours of ſulphur boiled in water, would 


be the beſt way of taking it. One ſpoonful 
of ſulphur boiled in a quart or three pints of 


water, and a ſmall glaſs of it taken morning 


and evening, is a great drier and corrector of 
ſharp acid humours, and will cure the moſt 


on the neck, or under the ſhirt, againſt the 
Plague and other contagious diſeaſes. 

A memorable thing of this kind was com- 
municated to Zwelfer, by the chief phyſician 


-to the ſtates of Moravia, who having pre- 


pared ſome troches of toads after Helmont's 


manner Fo e found, that being worn as 


__ amu- 


+ Van Helmont ſays he. learned the remedy of dried 
toads from one Butler, an Iriſb phyſician, who pretend- 


ed to have cured many with it: but he could not 
thoroughly learn the ſecret, becauſe the man abel 
"i niſhe 


U 


e 


amulets, they preſerved him, and hisdomeſ- 


ticks and friends from the plague ; but being 


put on the plague · ſores of others, they were 
greatly relieved, and even ſaved thereby. 
There is no doubt but the amulet prepared 


of arſenic, the powder of toads, &c. worn Turner on 


. . A t 
about the neck in time of peſtilence, hath diſcaſes, 


real force againſt that infection by way of p. 326. 


preſervative. Coſinus Slotanus had it in great 


eſteem, after long experience on perſons of 


all ages: this amulet Pope Adrian would 


neyer be without in time of peſtilence, -_ 
Amulets are now fallen from the great 
repute they were formerly in; yet the great 


Mr. Boyle alleges them as an inſtance of the 


ingreſs of external effluvia into the habit, in 


order to ſhe the great poroſity of the hu- 
man body. — He adds, that he is perſuaded 
ſome of theſe external medicines do anſwer; 


niſhed ſoon after. It is probable this remedy has been 
uſed fo ſeldom, that if any that uſed it, either eſcaped 


the plague, or did well with it, this was preſently ſup- 


poſed to be the cauſe, though it might be purely acci- 
dental: for as bad a diſtemper as the plague is, ſomo 
will eſcape having it, and ſome would eſcape when 


they have it, though they ſhould do nothing either to 


prevent or cure it, One would think, when the toad 
lies ſo near the heart, the heart ſhould be likelier to at- 


tract the poiſonous particles from the toad, than the 
toad from the heart. 1 


The powder of toads was prodigiouſly extolled; but 


Chamb. 


in plague-water: which is the moſt powerful diapho- 171 


retic that can be given, 


3 
. - 


for 


More ſucceſs was found in ſpirit of hartſhorn given Hodges, 


4 
5 
„ 
| 
& 
J 
1 


— — — 
- 


© for that he himſelf having been ſubject tr 


Chamb. 


no onze — 


bleed at the noſe, and reduced to uſe Tag 


' remedies to check it, found the moſs of z 
dead man's ſkull, though only applied ſo a 


to touch the ſkin till the moſs was warm 
thereby, the moſt effectual of an. 
Mr. Boyle ſhews how the effluvia, even of 
cold amulets, may petvade the pores of a 
living animal ; by ſuppoſing an agreement 
between the pores of the ſkin and the figure 
of the corpuſcles. The poſſibility of the 


thing has been demonſtrated by Bellini, Dr, 


Mainurigbt, Dr. Keil, and others. 


Magnes Arſenicalis, denotes a mixture of 
equal parts of arſenic, ſulphur, and antimony 
melted together over the fire, and condenſed 


in manner of a ſtone. It is a very gentle 
cauauſtic, and was invented by Angolus Sala— 


It has its name, Magnet, becauſe, being 


worn during malignant diſeaſes, it is ſuppoſed 
to preſerve the wearer from infection by 3 
magnetical power, 


The wearing arſenic upon the pit of the 


ſtomach as an amulet, has been often attend- 
ed with very ill conſequences, and is not 
| grounded on any good authority. 


The factitious white arſenic is the moſt 


violent of all the kinds, ſuperior 1 in force to 
mercury ſublimate. The ſeveral hiſtories 


related by Yepfer put this out of queſtion: 


it is s ſufficient to mention one. | 


7 . n 
* 1 A 
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A dog having eat ſome fat mixt with 
white arſenic, died the next day; the 
upper part of the ſtomach; when opened, 
wasred and inflamed, the coats thinner than 
ordinary, the bottom of it was covered with 

a fœtid ſlime, and ſome pieces of fat; the 


— 2 


6 .- = * . r * 


thin guts were ſo corroded as to be pervious 
in three places, two of the ulcers ſo large 
that they would eafily admit a bean. The 
cavity of the abdomen contained a yellowiſn 
ichor tinged with blooe. 
The caſe being thus, one would wonder 
what ſhould induceauthorsto preſcribe ſo cor- 
rolive a mineral to be worn upon the pit of 
the ſtomach as an amulet-againſt the plague. 
This trick we'tnay well believe to be dange- 
tous, when Leonardi di Cappa tells us of a 
child killed by the violent 'vomiting and 
purging, occaſioned by a flight wound made 
on the head by a comb wet with oil in which 
arſenic had been infuſed; for the pores of 
the body being opened by heat and exerciſe, 
ſome of the noxious effluvia may eaſily inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the part ;' accordingly 
Crato obſerved an ulcer of the breaſt cauſed 
by this application; Yerzaſcha, violent pains - | — 
and fainting fits; Dremerbroek, and Dr. r. 
Hodges, death itſelf. VVV 
This practice ſeems to owe its origin to a Nead on 
miſtake : ſome of the Arabian phyſicians had poiſon, 
commended Darſini worn in a bag as a pre- r 
ſervatiye in plague-time ; this in their lan- 

2 8 guage © 
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5 guage ſignifies cinnamon; but the Latin 


pon xa retaining the ſame word in their 
tranſlations, (as was frequently done) others 


afterwards, not underſtanding its meaning, 


and deceived by the likeneſs of the ſound, 
ſubſtituted in its place de arſenico, as if 2 
Ani were all one with zarnich. The autho- 
rity of the firſt author ſerved to propagate 
the error: nor were thoſe wanting who rea- 


ſoned upon the matter, and found it agreeable 
to their philoſophy, that this mineral ſhould 


dra to itſelf the arſenical effluvia out of the 
air, and thus ſecure the body from infection; 


poiſon, 
143- 


theſe being, as they imagined, the common 

| cauſe of peſtilential diſeaſes, 
Mead on 
covered of the plague, and wanting ſkep, 
did, with very good effect, eat hemlock for 


Nich Fontanus knew one, who being te- 


ſome time, till falling ill again of a fever, and 


having left off the uſe of this remedy, be 
immediately endeavoured to procure reſt by 
repeated doſes of opium, which (nature 
having been uſed to a ſtronger alterative) had 


no operation, till the help of cicuta was again 


Derham's 


Phyſico- 
Theol. 


called i in with deſired ſucceſs, | 
In the plague year, a gentleman at the uni- 


verſity had a large plague-ſore gathered under 


his arm, which, when they expected it would 


have broken diſcharged itſelf by a more than 
ordinary large and fœtid ſtool ; the fore hav- 
ing noother vent for it; and he immediately 
became ſound and well thereon, 1 


= i 
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Doemocritus in his treatiſe of the plague, Mad on 
taught, that the muſic of pipes was the poiſons, - 
medicine for moſt: diſeaſes; which Thales of“ 75˙ 
Crete confirmed by his practice; when ſent 
for by the Lacedemonians to remove from 
them the peſtilence, ig) did it bag the help of 
muſic. ; | 
It is obſerved by two or three antient Speftator : 
authors, that Wrates, notwithſtanding he * 19 
lived at Athens during the great and devour- 
ing plague which has made ſo much noiſe | 
through all ages, never caught the leaſt in- 
fection; which thoſe writers unanimouſly 
afcribe to that uninterrupted tempgrary 
which he always obſerved. | 

At Grand Cairo the plague ;mnediately Derh, 1 
ceaſes as ſoon as the Nile begins to overflow. 
Which effect Mr. Boyle attributes to nitrous 
corpuſcles, and Dr. Derham to commotions 
of the air. 

At Vienna they, have frequent which 
which, if they ceaſe long in ſummer, the 
plague fo often enſues that it is grown into a 
proverb, I Auſtria be not vie it 15 Jutjetd 
to contagion. # | 

Some empirics, to the l Jetriment of Bldg 
the fick, let them blood, upon a notion that "ogg 
the blood was corrupted ; but none were 
able to diſcover any ſigns of ſuch corruption; 
the blood in this diſtemper commoniy ap- 
peared more florid than at other times. Blood | 
could not be drawn from the infected by * PP : 

O — E e 
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55 phlebotomy Vithdot loſs of 8 if not 


pf life. How little ſoever the quantity of 
blood drawn away was, and although done 
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at ſeveral times, yet it proved of prejudice to 


the patient; and the remaining maſs was not 


able to recruit the loſs. The bad effects of 


repeated and immoderate bleeding a are per- 
p haps never got over. 


Many authors of - the® ſt note have 


thought large bleeding, (if 1 * proper 


in the plague. Leonardus Botallus thought 


it better than all other remedies; and ſays, 


he had confidently uſed it for fifteen years 


ag the fiege of Rochel, at the mountains if 
Hainault, at Paris, and at Cambray, in all 


his patients, which were innumerable. 
Dr. Sydenham relates the following re- 


markable gaſe: In the time of the civil 


war, the plague was brought to Dunſtar- 
caſtle in Somerſetlſtire; and ſome of the ſol- 


diers dying ſuddenly, with an irruption of 


28 it ſeized many others: at which time 
a ſurgeon, that had been a great traveller, 


Was a common ſoldier there; who humbly 


beſeeched the governor of the caſtle to do 
all he could for the relief. of his fellow-ſol- 
diers that. were ſeized with this dreadful 


diſeaſe: having obtained leave, he took 


away a prodigious quantity of blood from 
every ſick perion, at the firſt approach of the 


diſeaſe, before, there was any ſign of a tu- 


ours he bled _ till even id wore 
ike 
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like to drop down (for he bled them all 
ſtanding, in the open air) neither had he 
porringer to meaſure the blood: afterwards 
he ered them to lie in their tents; and 
though he gave them no medicine at all 
after bleeding, yet (which is very ſtrange l) 
of thoſe very many he treated after this 
manner, not onę died. 

This account was given to Dr. Sydenham 
by Mr. Frands Windham, then governor of 
the caſtle, a gentleman of moſt remarkable 

probity, who was living when the doctor 
publiſhed W- 3 N 

How far Dr. Sydenham experiment Hy 
found the utility of this practice, and in what 
caſes he approved it, may be ſeen in his Acute 
Diſeaſes of the Years 1665, 1666. He tells 
us, though his private judgment ran that 
way, yet the diſſipation of the peſtilential 
venom by ſweat pleaſed him much better, 
on many accounts, than the eme of it 
by bleeding. 

An ancient phyſician had abgut 270 ſailors 8 4 
under his care, fick with the plag . they had againſt 
all of them the ſpots (called 5 ,) and they Dover. 
were ſeized with A inſomuch that they | 
were not able to move; he ordered his ſur- 
geon to bleed them in both arms, and to go 
round to them all, with command to leave 
them bleeding fill all were blooded, and 
then come and tie them up in their 
arts. Thus they 15 bleeding and fainting. 
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ſo long: that a prey ia not conceive 


they could loſe leſs than an hundred ounces 


a man. There were but ſeven or eight loſt 


Sweating, | 
Hodges, 


(not by. the bleeding, but) by their meſs. 
mates procuring for them ſtrong liquors. 
Sometimes ſweat breaks out in ſuch 
profuſion, as if the whole conſtitution 
was diſſolved, with a great loſs of ſpirits and 


| ſtrength; to the imminent danger of the Pa- 


tient, by ſuch a diſſipation of the ſpirits, ſuch 


2 colliquation of the balſam of life, and an 
extinction of the natural heat. Nothing 


more powerfully attenuates the humout, 


more ſuddenly puts all the animal juices into 


fuſion, ſo as to run them through the pores 


of the skin, than the peſtilential poiſon, by 
whole melting quality even the fleſhy parts 
are diſſolved Wd exhaled into vapour. The 
ſweats were not only profuſe, but vari- 


ouſly coloured, citron, purple, green, black, 


Helges, 


blood colour: By this means, ſome expe- 


rienced nurſes could prognoſticate the event 


of the diſtemper, from the colour of the 


clothes or linen tinged with the ſweat, The 


ſweat of ſome would be ſo fœtid and into- 


lerable, that no one could endure his noſe 


within the ſtench. The ſweat of infected 


„ 
4 
* ere — 


perſons gives extreme pungent pains ſome- 
times it was ſharp, and in a manner cauſtic, 
from a ſharp and borning icher, that would 
excoriate the parts, and ſometimes veſicate 


them, as if ſcalding water had been poured 
upon 


* 
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upon them. Sometimes cold ſweats would 
break out, while the heat raged inwardly, 
and excited unquenchable drought. Some 
continued in a profuſion; of fweat, til life 
itſelf exhaled with it; while others had ſhort 
intervals of ceſſation ; nay ſome, at the ſame. 
time, ſweat on one ſide, while the other was 
aun par hed wich dry neſs. LIE” 4} 

The energy of = peliilential contagion 3 

not only freely diſcovered. itſelf in theſe pro- 109. 
| fuſions, among the living, but the carcaſſes, 
when dead, would weep out the mor bid 
ferment, both through the cutaneous pores, . 
and the common lachrymal ducts of the eyes. 

But the benefit of this evacuation (when | Hodge, 4M 
regular), either natural, or by art, was ſo ma- 108. 
nifeſt, that all that recovered were ſenſible of 
it, and rejoiced greatly at its good effects: 
for thoſe peſtilential particles which eluded, 
he power of all other means; Immetiately, 
upon a ſweat, made theic eſcape with the 
tanſpiring ſteam. |, py 

Sudorifics are looked upon by fome of the Hine. ® 
beſt phyſicians as the ſafeſt, the 7 foe end 1 Feb. 
moſt proper, cure for the plague. 1 = et p. 

Diemerbroek is ſuppoſed to have written 14% ie 
ine largeſt and beſt of the plague. He tells 6. folio 
what his cuſtom and method was. In 8 
the firſt, ſecond, or third day, he gave them way. 
ſudorifies; if they vomited them up, he re- . 
peated them; ; if they were hard to ſweat, he 
put more covers upon them. If the ferer 

O3 Y increaſed, » 
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increaſed, he repeated the ſudorific the ſe- 
cond or third time, nay, even ſometimes to 
Lib. 2. c. the fourth or fifth time. He found by ex- 
8. perience, confirmed by infinite examples, 
that a great number were cured by ſweating, 
and very few any other way. He had 
Lib. 1. c. known ſome, that by one good luſty ſweat 
* had been ſo recovered that there remained 
no footſteps of the diſeaſe: this often hap- 
pened in the plague at Nimeguen. He 
gave his ſudorifics at the very beginning of 
the diſtemper : the diſeaſe makes ſuch ſwift 
progreſs, that the patient muſt be helped 
ſpeedily, or all remedies will be in vain. If 
the patients took ſudorific antidotes in the 
very beginning of the diſeaſe, many reco- 
vered, but if they paſt that time, they were 
in great danger. He was careful not to give 
the very hot ſudorifics; if he did, to mit 
them with ſome cooling things, as vinegar, 


. Citron water, &c, 
_ that many die of the plague who might 
8, p. 808. have been ſaved, if they had uſed the medi- 
1953 cines that are neceſſary, in time, and repeated 
them as often as was needful; for as ſoon 2 
any one finds any token of infection, he ought 
preſently, and without any delay, to tabe 
alexipharmics, and ſweat, and to repeal 

them, even thrice in one day. _ 7 
Page 31. The ſafeſt way of curing the plague 5 
in ſhort this: (After imploring the help of 
© God) preſently fly to aleFipharmics and ſu- 


X dorifics; 


I am altogether of opinion, ſays Sennertu, 


 CT# A ads, e 


tity, and with ſich management, as to force 
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dorifics; nor is the cure by any means to 
be deferred. Many die, becauſe they are 
too backward to uſe alexipharmics; ma- 
ny might be ſaved, if they took them 
before the poiſon begins to corrupt the hu- vide Sy- 
mours. Some, when they found themſelves denham. 
infected, taking alexipharmfes, ſpeedily com- ee. 
poſed themſelves to ſweat ; and after felt no 
hurt, but next day returned to their buſineſs: 
if the cure were delayed but eight or twelve 
hours before they took ſudorifics, ſcarce 
one in an hundred recovered. 5 

The bot ſudorifics, or alexipharmics Hane. 
(which are all one) are dangerous in the Febr. 92. 
plague, as well as other fevers, if not ſpar- 
ingly and diſcreetly adminiſtred : there is, 
probably, the higheſt inflammation in hat, 
of any fever, and hot medicines muſt be 
more dangerous in that than any other. 
dome great men give the ſtrongeſt cardiacs 
and hotteſt alexipharmics in malignant fe- 
vers, and conſequently the ſtrongeſt of all in 
the plague : but the generality ſeem rather 
willing to part with the alexipharmics, and 
venture the poiſon, than to uſe the ſud-ri- 
fies, and increaſe the fever, which is the 
effect of the venomous infection. Hot ſu- 
dorifics, if given while nature is ſtrong, and 
the blood not much corrupted, in ſuch quan- 


a plentiful ſweat, may leſſen, or take off, 
the fever; but if they fail of ſweating, as 
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Hanc. 


Febr. / 35. 


they often do, they put nature to too much 
ſtreſs, and do a great deal of harm. Die- 
merbroek durſt not give the hot alexiphar. 
mics without ſome cooling thing. 
Dr. Sydenham complains, of the boldneſs 
and indiſcretion of nurſes, and ſome phyſi- 
cians, in giving ſo many hot cordials in all 
ſorts of fevers; and imputes the moſt dange- 


rous ſymptoms to the too common uſe of them. 


Hanc. 


Febr. 93+. 


bg 
is 4 ». 


. * 


_ Hanc, 
Febr, 22. 


Dr. Freind ſays, they are not yet ſufficiently 
diſcarded ; and only the more moderate ſudo- 
rifics and cordials ſhould be uſed. Dr. 
Mead fays, We muſt have a care of hot 
things that irritate the blood. He declares *, 
he is not fond of hot flaming cordials and 
ſucorifics, when he preſcribes the boiling 
of Virginian ſnakercot in a good quantity of 
common water; for though the roat be very 
hot, yet it may be good and fafe, when 
given in a quantity of cooling liquid. 
If there could be any thing found out that 
would produce a plentiful and kind ſweat in 
the beginning of the fever, without increaſing 
it before it produce the ſweat, it would cet- 
tainly eaſe the phyſician of the dilemma, 
either to neglect the poiſon, or increaſe the 
fever. To 3 
A woman fell ill, and died, of a moſt 
malignant fever: the women about her ſaid, 
it was little better than the plague: her huſ- 
band fell ill with the moſt violent ſymptoms 
In his laſt chapter of the plague, : 
l that 
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that uſe to happen in the beginning of ma- 
lignant fevers; he was much worſe than his 
wife was when ſhe began to be bad; and 
was certain he ſhould die. A clergyman 
perſuaded him to go to bed, and ſaid, he 


thought he could cure him: the man 


thought he bantered, but took his advice: 
he made him dridk off a quart of water: 


he fell into a violent ſweat in a little time, 


ſweat all day, and next day was well. 


This, Dr. Hancock boldly aſſerts, cold —_ 


ter will do in the beginning of any fever that 
is not neceſſarily and univerſally aitended with 
eruptions; and will give as plentiful and a 
much more eaſy ſweat than any of the hot 
ſudorifics; and ſo far fram increaſing the 


fever before, or during the ſweat, that it weill 


calm it, and quiet the blood to that degree 


that one would ſcarce believe the patient had 


a fever: and the doctor really believed water 
would have the ſame effect in the plague. 


Phyſicians have not dared. to determine of Rane. 
what kind the malignantvenom in the plague Febr. 94. 


is, or what kind of poiſon is neareſt of kin to 
it, whether the animal Tf vegetable, or mi- 


+ Of all corrupted j juices that turn to poiſon, ani- 
mal juices are the worſt: ſome of the juices of our 
bodies, by long ſtagnation, particularly in violent fe- 
vers, may be raiſed to that degree of putrefaction, to be 


as bad as the poiſon of toads and ſetpents. Almoſt any 
fever, by the ill diſpoſition of the humours of the body, 


or by miſmanagement, may be raiſed to an high degree 
of malignity; nay, ſometimes to the plague itſelf. 
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. Neral, though the mineral ſeems to-have the 
| faireſt pretence, b-cauſe we ſee people ſuffo- 
cated with ſuch ſort of vapours, as they are 


| ſometimes in the plague when the infection 
is ſtrong : this probably is the caſe in the 
infection from the air, though not when it 
comes from infected bodies : therefore, 
though experience makes ſome things looked 
on as ſpecifics for ſome poiſons, yet, as we 
know not what fort of poiſon cauſes the 
plague, we cannot, with any certainty, apply 
antidotes for the cure: any further than as 
they are ſudorifics, and by kindly ſweating, 


or by inſenſible perſpiration, carry off the 


tever, and the malignant particles that cauſed 
it, together. Nor is it very likely, that ſuch 
violent hot antidotes as we are fure increaſe 
the fever, which is the natural conſequence 
of the infection in the plague, (whether from 


the air or other contagion) ſhould do much 


to quell the malignity, but rather increaſe its 
virulent activity. 

Cold water is more likely to imbibe and 
abſorb thaſe noxious and poiſonous particles 
that cauſe the fever, than any of the common 


hot ſudorifics ; moſt of which can be ſafely 


given only in ſmall quantities, and ſeconded 
with plenty of innocent liquids, 
Dr. Hancock aſſerts, that the eaſieſt and 


* ſafeſt way to take off the plague, is by ſweat- 

ing ſpeedily, before the violent inſection, the 

poiſonous Tapour and Dalltus, the contagious. 
particles, 
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particles, have too much diſturbed ths nervous ' 


juice, or animal ſpirits, or corrupted the 
blood and other Juices of the body. Tt is 
more neceſſary 1 in this than other fevers, be- 
cauſe it makes the ſwifteſt progreſs in diſor- 
dering the ſpirits, and corrupting or putrefy- 


ing the blood and humours: and ſomething Haig, 
muſt be done ſpeedily, or not at all. If the F>"- 99. 


infection be ſtrong and violent, the plague 


may ſeize the moſt healthful man in the 


world: many by taking an early and plenti- 
ful ſweat, have been perfectly well, and the 


next day gone about their buſineſs. 
Phyſicians that write on the plague pre- 
ſcribe only thoſe things they have found 


good in malignant fevers, becauſe they look on 


it as a malignant fever in an higher degree: 
and Dr. H. long experienced that a doſe of 


cold water given in time, and in bed, will in 
the moſt malignant fevers that commonly 


happen, procure ſuch a plentiful ſweat as will 


take off the fever at once: it might be much 


more ſafely given than any of the hot alexi- 
pharmics and ſudorifies.” And . I verily 


believe (ſays Dr. Hancoct) if this method 


were taken, there ſeldom, if ever, would 
appear either ſpots, puſtulous ſwellings, or 
carbuncles; and if the morbific matter 


were not thoroughly carried off, ſuch ſweat 


would much better promote ſuch a kindly 


: bubo i in ſome 3 part or other, as 
| would : 


. 


CO, 101. 1 


* 


— — eee oo mg 
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would carry off che relics of the contagion 
and peſtilential ſever. 

; We may ſee the power of water to carry 
off any feveriſh heat of the blood, by the 
effec that drinking the waters has upon many 
people, that it pimples or fluſhes their faces: 
when it does ſo, they many times leave them 


off, when they ought to continue drinking; 
for ſuch ae will ſcon be gone, when 


the water his cooled and cleared the blood. 


Te. A gentleman, (afterward a governor in 


Hanc. 


Feb the 3B; "f FEY travelling in Arabia, when 


Magnam, he came to Mount Sinai fell ill, and finding 
Advert. 


42" bimſelf extremely hot, and burnt up with 


1726, thitſt, firſt bathed, and then drank a great 


deal of water in bed; not knowing what his 


diſtemper was. It brought out no leſs than 


four or five dude, and he was well ina 


little time. His phyſician, who belonged to 
the religious houſe on Mount Sinai, afſured 


him it was the plague. 


. A gentleman very learned in EL IN and 


M. 101. other Eaſtern languages, reſident for the 


king of Ergland at Morocco, in his younger 
days when he was one of the factors, fell ill 
of the plague. One of his brother factors 
took care of him, and gave him a doſe of 
ſome hot ſpirituous liquor. He left a Je 
to aitend him, with a ſtrict charge not to 


without any ſweat. He begged the Few to 
give 


| give him any thing but what he bad ordered. 
The patient found himſelf in a violent heat, 
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vive bid ſome cold water + who told him 
he durſt not: by two or three ducats he was 


perſuaded. Having drank the water, he 
ſoon fell into a violent ſweat. He felt a 5 
pricking pain in his arm-pits, which was 


the beginning of a buboe. He avoided tak- 


ing the preſcribed draughts all the next day, 


but at night his friend came to him, and 
forced him to take another doſe ; which took 


off his ſweat, the heat returned, and the 
buboe went off. For another ducat the Few 


was prevailed with to give him more water: 
the ſweat returned: the hot doſes were 


| thrown away; the gentleman recovered, 

and, with due regimen after, did very well. 
The ſame gentleman was 2 er fecre- 

tary to an Engliſh ambaſſador at Madrid. 


The ambaſſador fell ill of one of thoſe raging 


Hane, F. 


fevers called Calentures; he took the advice 
of the beſt phyſicians there to be had, and 


was under the common regimen uſed by 


the phyſicians of that country. The ſecre- 


tary lay in the next room, and hearing a 


noiſe in the night, got up to ſce what was 


the matter: he found his excellency ſitting 


in the cooleſt room in his apartments, bare 


foot, in his ſhift, The ſecretary begged him 


to go to bed; he ſaid he could not poſſibly 
bear lying in bed; but if he would bring 


bim a good draught of water, he would go 


to bed and try. The attendants were aſleep, 


785 let them leep on. The ſecretary 
brought N 
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broug ht his excellency ſome water; he drank 
. ax. to bed, ſlept very well the reſt of 
* night, and did very well. 
8 Hane. 
Febr. 101. 


An old man and his wife were left in the 
time of the. laſt plague in a gentleman' 


houſe who was fled into the country, The 
woman fell ill of the diſorder. She found 


herſelf in a terrible heat : nothing would 


ſerve her but her husband muſt fetch her a 
- pitcher of water from Lambs Conduit, She 
Urank plentifully of it, but expoſed herſelf io 
the cold, which ſhe ſhould not have done, 


but kept herſelf warm to ſweat ; the not do- 
ing which was fatal to thouſands in the be- 
ginning of our ſweating ſickneſs. However 
ſhe was cured. Her huſband too was ſeized, 

uſed the ſame means, and recovered like- 
_ wiſe, i® 2 


Probation oft, Lamd's Conduit water will 


| cure the PLaGur, 

In the ſweating ſickneſs, at firſt they were 
dead in twenty-four hours, and hardly any 
recovered; but after they had: found the 
right way of treating the patients, i. e. en- 
couraging that ſweat that the violence of the 
fever bad forced nature into, hardly any died 
of it; but were well in as little time as others 


were dead before. 


I am induced (ſays Biſhop Berkley) by the 


nature and analogy of things, and its won- 


deꝛrful ſucceſs in all kinds of fevers, to think, 
at tar-water may be uſeful in the plague, 


both 


20 
| both as a cure and preſervative: lt is a pre- 


ſervative againſt infection, as it gives laſting 
ſpirits, and invigorates the blood. 


- Some think an eryſipelas and the plague Siris,p, © | 
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differ only in degree: the biſhop knew tar- 40. 

water cure an eryſipelas. 
The fir ing guns has been too raſhly adviſed: 

the proper correction of the air would be to d 

make it freſh and cool. 

who were beſt acquainted with the nature of plague. 

peſtilences, adviſe people to keep themſelves 

as airy as poſſible, and to chuſe habitations 

expoſed to the wind, ſituate high, and re- 

freſhed with running waters: to keep their 

houſes cool, and to ſtrew them with cooling 

herbs, roſes, violets, water-lillies, &c. and to - © 

waſh with water and vinegar. 1 


ee Bl lacks. 


more on 


Moſt modern authors adviſe to make "MEIN WOES. ; 


with benzoin, frankincenſeÞſtorax, and other 
hot things : from which, however, Dr. Mead 
ſees no reaſon to expect any virtue to deſtroy 
the infectious matter, or keep. places from a 
diſpoſition to receive it, except ſulphur may 
promiſe ſome ſervice: on the contrary, he 
adviſes to fume houſes with vinegar, or 
vinegar and nitre, by throwing it on a hot 
iron or tile. He entirely diſſuades from all 
fumigations with mercury, aries, or * 
poiſonous mineral. 
Crouding the fick into hoſphals can ſerve Mead, 
to no good purpoſe ; it promotes and ſpreads Pei. Mill 
the contagion, and expoſes the fick to the 
= oe 
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_ greateſt hardſhips +. Thoſe hoſpitals have 
been committed to the charge of villains, who: 
have inhumanly ſuffered numbers to periſh 


by negle&; and even who ſmothered thoſe 
who were weak, or had ulcers difficult to 


cure: inſomuch that the ſick have choſen 


Salmon's 


Select 
Caſes, p. 


Caſes, Þ. 
368. 


Salm. Sel, 


to lie in the fields, in the open air, under the 
iighteſt coverings, rather than fall under the 
barbarous management of an hoſpital, 

Dr. Salinon being in London all the 
plague-time, cured many hundreds of that 
diſeaſe : he was not abſent, or out of town, 
from the day the plague began to the day it 


ended, and had ſeveral thouſand patients fick 


of that diſeaſe under his hands: he is confi- 
dent he'cured above twelve hundred patients, 
fick of the plague, only by giving them his 
Londontreacle, every night going to bed ; and 
he believed not one of an hundred he gave 
it to died. 
The ſame gentleman preſcribes, choice 
canary, three ounces ; ſpiritus coſmeticus, 2 


ſpoonful; mix them: with that mixture 


alone he cured ſome ſcores of the plague. 
Dr. Nathamel Hodges, who wrote the beſt 

account of the plague in England, ſtood the 

ſtorm throughout the year 1665 : he was 


not only a conſtant looker on, but as conſtant 
in his viſits to the infected. 


+ Clauſes in 7 Geo. I. tlie to removing perſons 
infected to lazarets, and making lines about towns, ate 
repealed by 8 Geo. I. c. 10. 


4, 80 
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| 4 So ſoon as the doctor ar oſe, which Was 
very early, he took the quantity of a nutmeg 

of his anti- peſtilential electuary; and after 


the diſpatch of private buſineſs in his family, 


he went into a large room, where crouds of 
citizens were always waiting for him; and 


there he commonly ſpent two or three hours 


as in an hoſpital, examining the ſeveral con- 
ditions and circumſtances of all who came 
thither, ſome of which had ulcers yet uncur- 
ed, others to be adviſed under the firſt ſymp- 


toms of the ſeizure : all which he endea- 
youred to diſpatch with all poſſible care. 


As ſoon as the croud could be diſcharged, 


he judged it not proper to go out faſting, and 
therefore got his. breakfaſt; after which, till 


dinner- time, he viſited the ſick at their houſes, 
where entering, he had immediately ſome 


970 thing burnt upg coals, and always 

a lozenge whilſt he was 
examining the patients: he uſed no hot 
things for alexipharmics, as myrrh, zedoary, 
angelica, . ginger, or the like, by which 
many deceived themſelves, and raiſed inflam- 


ept in his mouth a 


mations on their tonſils, and endangered their 


lungs. + 


He took care not to go into any fick per- 
ſon's rooms when he ſweated, or was ſhort- 
breathed with walking; and kept his mind 


as compoſed as poſſible ; being ſufficiently 
warned by ſuch as had grievouſly ſuffered _ 


by uneaſineſs in that reſpect ; after ſome 
a ps BS hours 
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- hours viſiting, he returned home. Before 


dinner he always had a glaſs of ſack, to 


warm the ſtomach, refreſh the ſpirits, and 
diſſipate any lodgment of the infection. 


Turner, 


p- 09, 70. 


An ancient apothecary very converſant 


with the Doctor, almoſt always his compa- 
nion, aſſured Pr. Turner, that, in viſiting the 
fick, they often toak five or fix gills a- piece 


of the choiceſt canary in taking their rounds, 


before they returned home to dinner ; and 
that the Doctor when he was got ad hilarita. 
tem, would enter without fear into any in- 


feed families where the apothecary durſt 


not accompany him, but rather choſe to wait 


at the fack-ſhop till the Poctor returned 
from his laſt vifit for the forenoon, and 


\ brought him his orders. It was their cuſtom 


to ſee their glaſſes well waſhed with the beſt 


white-winevinegat z and having taken each his 
quarter of a pint, to drop their money into 2 


veſſel of water, placed for that purpoſe: ſo 


that inalllikelihood they might each drink his 


chan boiled, and pickles, not only ſuited to 


* 


* 
12 


bottle of this nectar daily, between the hours 
of riſing and lying dows to reft, 

Dr. Hodges choſe meats that gave an eaſy 
and generous nouriſhment, roaſted rather 


the meats, but the nature of the diſeaſe. He 
rarely roſe from dinner without drinking 


more wine; after which he had perfons wait⸗ 


ing, as in the morning, for advice; and when 
they were diſpatched, he viſited again till 


eight 


ac. ua nnr 1 Ad. At. 8 
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eight or nine at night; and then coneluded 
the evening at home by drinking to chearful- 
neſs of his old favourite liquor, which encou- 
raged ſleep, and an eaſy breathing through 
the pores in the night; and if in the day- 
time he found the appearance of infection 
upon him, by giddineſs, loathing at ſtomach, 
or faintneſs, he immediately had fecourſe to 
a glaſs of wine, which preſently drove theſe 
beginning diſorders away by tranſpiration. 
In the whole courſe of the ſickneſs he found 
himſelf ill but twice, and was ſoon cleared 
of its approaches, by theſe means, the help 
of an iſſue contributing, and of ſuch antidotes 


ſays, whenever he was beſet with peſtilential 
atoms in the courſe of buſineſs, he could 
immediately perceive a ſhooting in his iſſue, 
and had a great deal of ill-conditioned matter 
diſcharged thence ; which he always took as 
a warning to have recourle to alexiphar- 
mics, ; 


as he always kept by him. As to iſſues, he 1 


Gratitude obliges me (ſays the Doctor) to Tuer 


do juſtice to the virtues of ſack, as it is de- Borer, Ps 


ſervedly ranked among the principal anti- 70. 


dotes, whether drank by itſelf, or impreg- Sack. 
nated with wormwood, angelica, &c. for! 


have never yet met with any thing ſo 
agreeable to the nerves or ſpirits in all my 


experience. That which is beſt, is middle How to 
aged, neat, fine, bright, racy, and of a wal- chuſe the 


nut flavour: and it is certainly true, that 
9. dautiag 


| beſt Sack, 


Brookes's 
Prat. of 
Phy. vol. 
ii. 5 22, 
800. 
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duting the late fatal times, both the infected 


and the healthy found moſt benefit from it, 
en they uſed it too intemperately. 


As the plague is not a native of our coun- 
try, but brought from remote places; the beſt 


preſervative is to fly to a diſtant country. 


For the fame reafon, thoſe princes beſt con- 


ſult the welfare of their ſubjects, who, in the 


time of the plague, endeavour to prevent the 


ſpreading of the infection: and, when a fa- 


Harvey, 
38. * 


Sirie, p. 
41. 
Fett. agſt. 
Popery, 
'P* 15 


| New diſ- 
covery 
of the 


plague, 


P- 37. 


mily is afflicted, to ſeparate the well from the 
fick, and to burn all their moveables. 


Phyſicians do unanimouſly hold, there is 
no other infallible preſervative againſt the 


plague, than to retire with all ſpeed, remove 
to a far diſtance, and return very ſlowly after 
the plague is ceaſed, leſt 1 it ſhould not be en- 


tirely extinguiſhed, 
It may be preſamed that no dichte is 


infallible, not even in any one diſorder : nor 


was the plague ever ſo fatal as to leave no per- 
ſon unaffected, but N ſome have eſcaped 
its fury. 


The beſt Gan@vary i in nature 281100 . 


| lence, is a ſtout mind in a healthy body, 2 


heart inoffenſively chearful, and a body not 
prejudiced by bad cauſes; by too little, of 


too much, too ſtrong or too weak, ſuſtenance. 


Common experience of meaner people 


being moſtly carried off, admoniſhes all to 


live upon as nutritive and generous diet as can 


be ee and buck” things as not only 


yield 


and what eafily - perſpires : for there are 


many things of good nouriſhment- that are 
not eaſily perſpired, as pork, fiſh, and the 


like ; which are therefore apt to go into fer- 
mentation and generate corruption; hat- 
ever is commonly ſuppoſed to breed ſurfeits 


ought to be wicided ; and ſuch means of ſub- 
ſiſtence complied with as generate a warm 


rich blood; and in proportion to the ways 
of living at other times, ſhould every one, 


except thoſe accuſtomed to riot and excels, . 


indulge himſelf at a higher rate. 
Roaſted meats are by ſome preferred to 


boiled; and if pickles and high ſauces are 


ever to be encouraged, it is on theſe occaſions: 
garlick, onions, ſhallots, &c. are extremely 
ſerviceable, and preferable to hot, dry, ſpicey 
ſeaſonings, becauſe their pungent volatility 


ſeems naturally covered with a ſoftneſs, or 
balſamic quality, more agreeable to the na- 


ture of animal ſpirits. In the hiſtories of 
many peſtilences, notice is taken of the ex- 
emption of Jews, and people who deal in 
{ach fare, from infection: and it is cuſtom- 


ary with experienced ſailors to lay in great 
ſtores of ſuch things againſt their arrival at 


infected and Sb olefomne countries, 


The firmneſs and ſtrength of the ſolids are 


greatly aſſiſted by moderate exerciſe, but 
carefully avoid too much, and every thing 
that occaſions too great an ex pence of ſpirits: 


Eq: fre-. 
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yield * nouriſhinient; but plenty of ſpirits, 
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2 CURES FOR, r. 
frequent immerfions in cold water, ſo that the 
time of ſtaying in it be as ſhort as poſſible. 
' Hogs, Watermen, and others whoſe bufineſs en- 
- E. | | | . . | 
277, 278. gage them much on the river and in the cold, 
ſiuffered leaſt in the laſt ſickneſs. Vinegar, 
and other acids are of great ſervice for the 
like intention. V 
Aſſiſtance may likewiſe be had from anti- 
dotes, conſiſting of ſpicey volatile particles: 
Sal volatile oleoſum is an elegant and uſeful 
medicine, if well loaded with eſſential oils of 
Q. Hodg: ſpicey ingredients; more fœtid compoſi- 
2 9 tions are agreeable to ſome conſtitutions: to 
the more robuſt, who have been accuſtomed 
to hard fare, ſpirit or oil of turpentine drank 
in ſmall quantities may be a means to pre- 
ſer ve from infection. N | 
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of a the moſt HIT + TRAP recorded i in 
ancient Hiſtory, 


For now I will Prerch out my hat * 2 


may ſmite thee and thy people — peſtilence ; 
and thou ſhalt be cut of from the earth, 


Exod. 1 IX, 15. 


re 


8 every one either has, or ought 8 
have, read his bible, and to be ag - 
SI with ſacred hiſtory, it would bs 
ſuperfluous to enter into a. detail of the 
plagues of Egypt, of the circumſtances of 
which few can be ſuppoſed ignorant: thoſe 

| who are fo, it may be ſufficient to refer to the 
records of them. Another reaſon for paſſing 
over theſe wonderful plagues is, that being 
expreſſly declared to be extraordinary exer- 
tions of the Divine power, they are, as mira- 
culous events, entirely beyond our plan, 
which 1s to conſider contagious diſorders 
proceeding, from natural cauſes, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of Providence; and as ſuch, 
yielding at length to natural precautions and 
remedies for their cure or ſtoppage of them. 
We proceed therefore to thoſe remarkable 


plagues to be found in the hiſtories of other 
countries. 
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The Pracuz of ATHENs. 
In the ſpring of the year (after the flood 


1920, before Chriſt 430.) in the time of the 


Peloponneſian war, Athens was waſted with a 


dtreadful plague, which makes a remarkable 


figure in hiſtory, and the deſcription of it by 


: 20 who was himſelf infected by it, 


is much commended. 


So great a plague, and ſo fatal, is not re- 
membered to have happened in any place 


before. At the firſt, neither were the phy- 


#fFicians able to cure it, through ignorance of 


Shat i it was, but died faſteſt themſelves, as 


being the men that moſt approached the ſick, 


nor any other art of man availed whatſoever. 


All fopplications of the gods, and enquiries of 
oracles, and whatſoever means they uſed of 


that kind, proved unprofitable; inaſmuch as, 


ſubdued by the greatneſs of the evil, they 
gave them all over. 


It began in that part of Ethiopia, ther lieth 


4 upon Egypt, and thence fell down into Egypt 


and Africa, and into the greateſt part of the 


territories of the king. It invaded Athens on 


a ſudden, and touched firſt upon thoſe that 


dwelled in Pyreus, inſomuch as they report- 
end that the Peloponneſians had caſt poiſon 


into their wells. But afterwards it came up 


into the high city, and then they died a great 


deal faſter. Now let any man, phyſician or 
ther, ſpeak concerning the ground of this 


ſick- 
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** whence it ſprung, and what + 
cauſes he thinks able to produce ſo great an 
alteration ; according, to his own knowledge: b 
for my own part (ſays Thucydides) I will de- 
liver but the manner of it, and lay open onl. 
ſach things as one may take his mark by to 
diſcover the ſame, if it come again; having 
been both ſick of it myſelf,” and ſeen otters 
fick of the fame. 

This year, by the confeſſion of all men, 
was of all other moſt free and healthful.” If _ 
any man was fick before, his diſeaſe turned A 
to this, yet ſuddenly, without any apparent " 
cauſe preceding; and being in perfect health, 
they were taken firſt with an extreme aching c % 
in their heads, redneſs and inflammation in 
their eyes; and then inwardly their throats 
and tongues grew preſently bloody, and their 
breath noiſome and unſavory. Upon this 
followed a ſneezing and hoarſeneſs, and not 
long after, the pain, together with a mighty 
cough, came down into the breaſt ; ; and | 
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This . made prodigious bock. cutting off 
this year four thouſand citizens, three hundred knights, 
and an infinite number of meaner people. Diodorus 
Siculus ſays, ten thouſand ; he likewiſe acquaints us with 
what he ſuppoſes to have been the cauſe of this diſtem- 
per; he aſcribes it chiefly to great rains falling in the 
winter, a very hot ſummer following thereupon, durjng 
which the Eteſian gales or evening breezes were want- 
ing. The Athenians aſcribed it to the pollution of the 
iſle of Delos, by the burying therein dead bodies, 
which they therefore cauſed to be removed, and Tought 
to appeaſe Apollo by various ſacrifices, 

When 
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hd n once it ſettled in the ſtomach, it cauſe 


vomiting, and with great torment came u 


all manner of bilious purgation that phy. 
cians ever named, Moſt of them had aʃ0 
the hiccough, which brought with it a ſtrong 
convulſion, and in ſome ceaſed quickly, but 
in others. was long before it gave ove, 
Their bodies, outwardly to the touch, wer 
neither hot nor pale, but reddiſh, livid, and 

| beflowered with little pimples and wheals; 
but fo burned inwardly, as not to endure 
any the lighteſt clothes or linen garmentsto 
be put upon them, nor any thing but mee 
nakedneſs, but rather moſt willingly to haue 
caſt themſelves into the cold water; and 
many of them that were not looked to, pol- 
ſeſſed of inſatiate thirſt, ran into the wells; 
and to drink much or little was indifferent, 
being ſtill from eaſe, and power to ſleep a 
far as ever, As long as the diſeaſe was at 
the height, their bodies waſted not, but te- 
ſiſted the torment beyond all expectation, 
inſomuch as the moſt of them died of their 


inward burning in ſeven or nine days, whill 


they had yet ſtrength ; or if they eſcaped 


that, then the diſeaſe falling down into thel 


bellies, and cauſing there great ulcerations 
and immoderate looſeneſs, they died many of 


them afterward with weakneſs, For the 
diſeaſe, which took firſt the head, began 


above, ran down, and paſſed through the 
Whole body; and he that overcame the 


worlt 
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Lorſt of it was yet marked with the loſs of | 
» WM his extreme parts; for breaking out both at 
. Wl their privy members, and at their fingers and i 
des, many, with the loſs of theſe, eſcaped, } 
; WH There were alſo ſome that loſt their eyes; : 
nnd many that, preſently upon their recovery, [ 
„vere taken with an oblivion of all things 4 
Whatever, as they neither knew themſelves 9 
Vor their acquaintance. For this was a kind ; 
| of ſickneſs which far ſurmounted all expreſ- ; 
ſon of words; and both exceeded human , 
| nature + in the cruelty wherewith it handled | 
ca ach one, and appeared otherwiſe, to be none ] 
o thoſe diſeaſes that are bred amongſt us, ; 
nd that eſpecially by this; for all, both þ 
birds and beaſts, that uſed to feed on human ; 
fein, though many men lay abroad unburied, | 
either came not at them, or taſting periſhed. 1 
An argument whereof, as touching the birds, : 
was the manifeſt defect of ſuch fowls, which fi 
; were not then ſeen, neither about their car- N 
N caſſes, nor any where elſe ; but by the dogs, 9 
[ becauſe they are familiar with. men, this x 
; 1 The ſcurvy doth nat only in variety of ſymptoms 5 
d Imitate : moſt diſtempers, but alſo, when come to a.. 4; 
I height, in degree of virulence equals the moſt malig- iris, p. 4 
N nant. Of this we have a moſt remarkable proof, in 43. 5 
F that horrible deſcription of the ſcorbutic patients in the 


hoſpital of Paris, given by Monſ. Poupart, in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the 
tg 1699. That author thinks he ſaw ſome reſem- 
blance in it to the plague of Athens, It is hard to ima- 
Ne any thing more dreadful than the caſe of thoſe 
ie Mn, rotting alive by the ſcurvy in its ſupreme degree. 
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220 HISTORICAL!ACCOUNT 
effect was ſeen. much clearer. / So that this 
diſeaſe, to paſs over many ſtrange particulars 
of the accidents that ſome had different from 
others, was in general ſuch as I have ſheyy, 
and for other uſualiſickneſles, at that time ng 
man was troubled with any. Nor was: there 
any, to ſay: certain, medicine that applied 
muſt have helped them; for if it did good io 


one, it did harm to anothee 5 nor any diff. | 


rence of body. for ſtrength. or . weakneſs, that 
was able to reſiſt it; but it carried all away, 
whatever phyſic was adminiſtred. But the 
greateſt miſery: of all was the dejection of 
mind on ſuch as found themſelves beginning 
to be ſick, for they grew preſently deſperate 
and gave themſelves over, without making 
any reſiſtance ; as alſo, their dying thuslike 
ſheep, infected by mutual viſitation. For if 
men forbore to viſit them for fear, then they 
died forlorn, whereby many families became 


empty for want of ſuch as ſhould have taken 


care of them. If they forbore not, then 
they died themſelves, and principally the ho- 
neſt men: For out of ſhame they would ndt 
ſpare themſelves, but went in unto their 
friends, eſpecially after it was come to pak; 
that even their domeſticks, wearied with the 
lamentations of them that died, and over- 
come with the greatneſs of their calamity, 
were no longer moved therewith. But 
thoſe that were recovered had much com- 


paſſion both on them that died, and on ret 
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that hi ſick; as having both Eben the 
miſery then ſoles: and now no more ſubject 
to the like danger: for this diſeaſe never 


took a man a ſecond time *, ſo as to be mor- 


tal. And thoſe men were both by others 


counted happy, and they alſo themſelves, 
| through exceſs of preſent joy, conceived a 


kind of light hope never to die of any fick- 


| neſs hereafter. Beſides the preſent affliction, 


the reception of the country people, and of 


their ſubſtance into the city, oppreſſed both 


them, and much more the people themſelves 
that ſo came in. For having no houſes, but 


dwelling at that time. of the year in ſtifling 
| booths, the mortality was now without all 
form; and dying men lay tumbled upon one 


another in the ſtreets, and men half dead 
about every conduit, through defire of water. 
The temples alſo, where they dwelt in tents, 


were all full of the dead that died within 


them; for oppreſſed with the violence of the 


calamity, and not knowing what to do, men 


grew careleſs both of holy and profane things 
alike. + And the laws which they formerly 


uſed touching funerals were all now broken, 


every one burying where he could find room, 
And many, for want of things neceſſary, 


after ſo many deaths before, were forced to 


become impudent in the funerals of their 


| friends. For when one had made a funeral 


Some may have, and have had the plague two or 
Uhree times, 1 
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periſhed: nor the latter, becauſe no man 
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pile, another getting before him, would 
throw on his dead, and'give it fire. And 
When one was in burning, another would 
come, and having caſt thereon him whom 
he carried, go his way again: And the great 
licentiouſneſs which alſo in other kinds was 
uſed in the city, began at firſt from this 
diſeaſe, For that which before a man would 
diſſemble, and not acknowledge to be done 
for voluptuouſneſs, he durſt now do freely, 
ſeeing before his eyes ſuch quick revolution 
of rich men dying, and men worth nothing 
inheriting their eſtates; inaſmuch as they 
juſtified a ſpeedy fruition of their goods even 
for their pleaſure, as men that thought they 
held their lives but by the day. As fer 
pains, no man was forward in any action of 
honour to take any, becauſe they thought it 
uncertain whether they ſhould die or not 
before they atchieved it. But what any man 
knew to be delightful, and profitable to plea- 
ſure, that was made both profitable and ho- 
nourable. Not the former, becauſe they 
concluded it was alike to worſhip or not 
worſhip ; from ſeeing that alike they all 


expected that this life would laſt till he re- 
ceived puniſhment for his crimes by judg- 
ment. But they thought there was now 
over their heads fome far greater judgment 
decreed againſt them ; before which fell, they 
thought to enjoy ſome little part of their 7 5 
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The great plague at Athens has made 
much noiſe 8 all ages; and has been 
celebrated at different times by ſeveral emi- 
nent hands: the late biſhop of Rocheſter” = 
account of it has been much eſteemed. 


The Plague of Athens, by Dr. Senavt; | 
Biſhop of Roche er. My 


5 On Ethiopia and the ſouthern lands 
A mortal mmfiuence came, | 
Kindled by heav'n's angry beam; 
Which all the ſtores of poiſon ſent, 

 Threat'ning at once a general doom, 
Laviſh'd out all their hate, and meant 

In future ages to be innocent. 
By n Africk's deſarts frat were doubly de PR : 
OO grown, | | 
De ray nous beafts were 7 albne 
We rav nous beaſts, then firſt began 
Do pity their old enemy man, 5 

And blam'd the plague for what they would | 

themſelves have done. 

Nor ſtay d the evil there, ES 

Plagues prefently for ſake 7 
The wilderneſs which they themſelves ds aſt 
Away the deadly breaths their journey take, 

Driven by a mighty wind; | EF 

The haded wind went fiwiftly on, ; 
And, as it paſs'd, was beard tof, fob and — 8 

Vence it did Perſia over- run: 

The Perſians call d their ſun in vain, 

Their Cod increaſd the pain; TT 
. ©. They 
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Wey ook d up to their God no more, + 


| But curſe the beams. they worſhipped * | 


- Glutted with ruins of the Eaſt, - 


She took her wings, and down. to Athens pa:: 


Juſt plague ! who doſt no parties take, 


But Greece as well as Perſia ack : 


Without the walls the Spartan army ſate, 


The Spartan army came too late; a 


For nord there was uo farther work for fate 


Wey ſaw the city open lay, 

An uh and a bootleſs prey; 

They jaw the ramprers empty fland, 
The fleet, the walls, the forts unmann 14 


No need of cruelty or flaughters note, 


The plague bad Fils A what they came to ds. 

They now might unreſifted enter there, 1 
Did they not the very air, ö 
More than the Athenians fear ; 


| 7, he air itſelf to Few. Was wall and W 


700. 
« The arr no more Was cited now, 
But did a mortal porſon growg:- 
The lungs which us'd to fan the heart, 
Serv'd only now to fire each part; 
Wiat ſhould refreſh, increas'd the ſmart, 
And now their very breath, 
The chiefeſt fign of life, became the con of el. 
Upon the head, firſt the diſeaſe, 
Asa bold conqueror, does ſeize; 
Blood ſtarted from each eye; $1 
The redneſs of that ſky 
Feretold a tempeſt nigh. 


The tongue did ' How « all « 8 
With clottea filth and gore 
Huurſeneſi and ſores ite throat did fn, 
And ſtopp d the paſſages of 72 and l 12 225 
Too cruel and imperious i!! 
Which not content to kill, _ 
With tyrannous and dreadful pain, 


Dip take from men the very power to complain, 


Then down it went into the breaſt, 

There all the ſcatr and ſhops of life poſſeſod: 
Such noiſome ſmells from thence did come, 
As if the ſtomach were a tomb. 


Or, if it did, turn d to the enemy's fide; 
Thevery meat new poiſons tothe Mags ſutply 4. 
Next, to the heart the fires came, 
The tainted blood its courſe began, 
And carried death where &er it Fan ; 


No food would there abide, _ ; Fs 


3 That which before was nature's nobht art, 


De circulation from the heart, 


Was more deſtructive now, © 
And nature ſpeedier did undd? 
The belly felt, at af A 
And all the ſubtle labyrintbs there. * C 
Of winding bowels did new monſters bear: 


Some caſt into the pit the urn, 
And drank it dry at its return 
Again they drew, again they drank, 


The. drank and found they flam'd the more, 
And only added to the burning flore. . 


—_ Y 


Softrong the heat, ſo ſtrong the torments were, 
” ihe Joe "mighty burth. n, bear 
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226 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
be lighteſt covering of air: re 
The virgins bluſh'd not, yet unclath'd appear; 

De pain and the diſeaſe did, now, 
 Unwillingly reduce men to 

That nakedneſs once more, 5 
Which per fect bealtband innocency caus d befor, 
Weir fiery eyes, like flars, wal d all the nigli, 

No ſleep, no peace, no reſt. 
Weir wand ring and affrighted minds poſſeſi', 
pon their ſouls and eyes, 

Hell and eternal horror lies. 

Sometimes they curſe, ſometimes they pray, 
Sometimes they cruelty and fury breathe ; 
Not fleep, but waking, now, was ſiſter unto death, 
Scatter d in fields the bodies la, ö 
The earth calld to the fowls to take the fi 
bay: n 5 
In vain ſhe call d, they came not nigh, 
Nor would their food with their own ruin buy. 
Whom tyrant hunger preſsd, 
And dat ho taſte, be prov'd a wretched 
| guet; a r | 
| The prize was life It was a coſtly feaſt, 
Here lies a mother and her 4 1 1 
The infant fuck'd as yet, and ſmil'd, 
But ſtrait by its own food was kill d. _. 
There parents hugg d their children laſt ; 
Here parting lovers laſt embrac'd, 
| But yet not parting neither; 
They both expir d, and went away together, 
Here priſoners in the dungeon die, 


Aud gain a two-fold liberty : © 


Here 
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| Herr athers poiſon'd by the ſeeht 
Which from corrupted bodies went, 
Nuicliy return the death they did rerei ve; 
And death to others give: 
Andeven after death they all are murderers bere, 
Up ſtarts the Aer“ from his bed, 
He, though — s ſervant, is not freed; 


They from corruption are not free, 
Are mortal, though they give an immortality. 
They turn d their authors o'er to try 
What help, what cure, what remedy, c 
All nature's flores againſt this plague ſupply 


The A too, as faſt as others die, | 


And, though beſides, they ſhunn'd it every where, 


They ſearch'd it in their books, and fain would 
meet it there, 
But what, great gods was worſt of all, 
Hell forth his magazzmes of luſt did call; 
Into the upper world it went; 
Such guilt, ſuch wickedneſs, 
Such irreligion did increaſe, 
That the few good which did ſurvive 
Were angry with the plague for fu Hering | 
them to live: 


Mere for the living than the dead did grieve. 5 


Some robb'd the very dead. 
Though ſure to be infected eer they fled. 


Ner gods nor heaven fear d, 
Though ſuch examples of their power appear 1 
Virtue was now ęſteem d an empty aame r? 


And ney the fooliſh voice of power 
A2 


Some not the ſhrines nor temples ſpar' 'd, ] | 
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223 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
For having paſt thoſe torturing flames before, 
. They thought the puniſhment already ver, { 


Here kaving felt one hell, they hs bo Pere 


_ Was no mor, b. 


The nen of SYRACUSE. 


The unfortunate Syracufians were now in 
the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions; 


and, to complete their misfortunes, a plague 


broke out amongſt them. The infection began 
in the country, beingoccaſioned by the exceſ. 
five heat of the ſeaſon, and the unwholeſome 
exhalations of the neighbouring marſhes, 
The army was firſt infected with it, but ſoon, 
within and without the city, nothing was 


| ſeen but perſons dead, or dying. None dur 


relieve or aſſiſt the ſick, Ge fear of being 


infected by them; and the bodies of the 


dead were, for the moſt part, left without 
burial, to infect and poiſon the air with their 


ſtench and corruption, Nothing was heard, 


night and day, but groans of dying men ; and 
the heaps of dead bodies continually pre- 


ſented mournful objects to the living, who 


expected every moment the ſame fate. 
Thoſe who were not inured to the climate 
and air of the country, and had no place to 
retire to, died daily in great numbers: The 


Cartbaginians both officers and ſoldiers, were 


all ſwept off, and the Roman troops greatly 
diminithed, by the plague. 


SECT. 


— „ n 1 n _—_ 


or PLAGUES. 
8 E c "Fs II. 


Pracurs among the RoMaxs, Kc. 


30OUr the year of Rome 400, that bi, pig. 
capital was viſited with a plague xi. 72. 
which ſpre.d itſelf over all the territories of 
the republic: neither did it ſtop there; the 
Sabines, the Z£qui, and the Volſci, fell a prey 
to the ſame contagion. It made a terrible 
havock among them, and ſwept away vaſt 
numbers of their people. a 

In the conſulate of P. Servilius Priſcus Univ, bit. 
| and AEbutius Elva, a dreadful plague broke * 452» 
out at Rome, and ſwept away almoſt all the 
flower of the youth who were able to bear 
arms; the fourth part of the ſenators, the 
greateſt part of the tribunes, and both the 
conſuls. Hiſtory | calls it [almoſt] a general - 
mortality, 

The two augurs, and the chief prieſt, died; 
the dead were ſo numerous, that they were 
thrown into the Tyber without burial : the 
calamity becoming greater than ever, «the 
people turned their thoughts entirely to di- 
vine aſſiſtance; and made all their vows 
upon the altars, and the matrons ſwept the 
temples with their hair, and continued proſt- 
rate in the preſence of the gods; till a more 
wholeſome ſeaſon put an end to the diſtem- 
per, and delivered Rome from a calamity 
which threatened her with utter deſtruction. 


Q 3 | In 


| Univ, hiſt, 


Psie, biſt 


Univ. hiſt. 


Pois hi. When L. Verus triumphed at Rome and 
xi 60. & took the title of Parthicus, his return proved 
37; 217: fatal to the whole world; for he carried the 


1 


250 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
In the conſulate of T. Quinetius and Cor. 
nelius Coſſus, there was at Rome an extra- 
ordinary drought, which occaſioned a famine, 
that was followed by a dreadful plague ; on 
which occaſion, the Romans had recoutſe to 
deities unknown, and introduced new ſuper. 
. OT JE 
| After the death of Manlius, the republic 
was threatened with new wars, and ſeveral 
cities revolted ; and, to add to the misfortune, 
the plague raged in the city; inſomuch that 
the military tribunes could not lead their 
troops into the field. N 
When P. Curiativs and Sextus Quintilliu 
were conſuls at Rome, almoſt all Italy 
was afflicted with a plague, which ſwept 
away great numbers of citizens: among(} 
others were one of the conſuls; the conſul- 
elect, the high-prieſt of Jupiter, the augur, 
four tribunes of the people, and the greatel 
part of the ſenators. 3 


plague into all the provinces through which 
he paſſed ; the infection ſpread through Italy, 


and extended to the moſt diſtant countries 
that were ſubjec to, or had any communicer 
tion with Rome, or Romans, Marcus Au- 
relius cauſed ſuch of the common people a 
died to be buried at his own expence; and 
Enacted ſome laws concerning burials 1 

3 77 . 


# _ 1 — — * . re q 


JS 
1 This * was Elo by a 
dreadful famine; by earthquakes, — th 
tions, and other calamities. It made dread- 
ful havock in all provinces of the empire, 
raging with great violence for ſome years, 
eſpecially in Italy, and at Rome, where it 
carried off many thouſands, and, among the 
reſt, great.numbers of illuſtrious perſons. T0 

After a dreadful overthrow of the Sam- Unis. bit, 
nites, the joy of the Romans was damped by xi. 135+ 
the plague, which made a dreadful havock 


| ofthe citizens, To appeaſe the wrath of the 


gods, recourſe was had to the uſual remedy, 
ſuperſtition: the Sibylline books were con- 
ſulted; and there it was read, that to puta 
ſtop to the plague, the god Eſculapius ſhould + 
be brought to Rome from Epidaurus, a city 
of Peloponneſus, where he was worſhipped 


under the figure of a ſerpent. An embaſſy 


was appointed for that purpoſe, and, after a 

whole year's expectation, the god arrived, 8 

the great joy of the people: and the plague 

is ſaid to have ceaſed ſoon after. 
Another time, when a contagion broke Univ. bitt. 

out at Rome, and made dreadful havock ii. 138. 


both in the city and the country, recourſe 


being had to the Sibylline books, it was ſup- 
poſed to be there found, that ſome great 


crimes had drawn down the wrath of hea- 
ven upon the republic: a veſta] was found 

guilty of incontinence, and condemned to be 

buried alive, 


A 


Univ. liſt; 
xiii, 63. 


Univ. hiſt, 
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During the diſputes with Marius, Rome 
was reduced to a moſt deplorable condition; 
a plague broke out among the troops of Pom- 
peius with ſuch violence, that in a few days 
it carried off eleven thouſand men : and ſoon 
after the general himſelf was killed by light- 


ning. 


The year that Marcellus died proved very 


12 502, fi ckly, and many were carried off by reigning 


\. Univ. hiſt. 
* 502. 


Univ. hilt, 


XV, 265. 


Ham- 
mond on 


the New 
Teſt, 


9735 


rage in the city of Rome, where it frequently 


diſtempers: a dreadful plague raged at 
Rome, and all the o:her cities of Italy; 


which, as the lands were left untilleg, 


Was attended with a general famine. The 
Tyber overflowed and laid great part of the 
city under water. Lightning fell 'on the 
Pantheon, and there daſhed to pieces ſeveral 
ſtatues, &c. The populace imagined that 
the gods viſited them with theſe, and threat 
ned them with other calamitics. 

In the beginning of the reign of the em- 
peror Gallus, anno Chriſti 251, a dieadful 
plague breaking out in Ethiopia, on the con- 
fines of Egypt, ſpread in a ſhort time over all 
the provinces of the empire, and ſwept away 
incredible numbers of people, eſpecially at 
Rome, where it raged with great violence, 

When Criſpinus and Mlianus were conſuls 
at Rome, under the reign of Commodus, 
there broke out the moſt dreadful plague that 
had been heard of, which laſted two or three 
years; it raged all over Italy, but with moſt 


caſte 


2 12 


+4 O0PF-PLAGUBS. ii! 29g" 
carried off above two thouſand in a day.— 
Hereupon the emperor was perſuaded to re- 
move to. Laurentum, a city of Latium, on 
the ſea fide; fo called from a grove of bay- 
trees there, the ſmell whereof the phyſicians 
thought uſeful againſt the plague, And in 
like manner they preſcribed ſweet unguents 
and odcurs to anoint their ears and noſes, to 
keep out, or overcome, the peſtilential vapour. 
Nevertheleſs the diſeaſe daily increaſed, and 
ſwept away a multitude of men and beaſts, 
About the time of the perſecution under 
Decius, a miſerable plague much afflicted Lp of 
the Roman world, wherein Carthag e had a 121. > 
very deep ſhare; on occaſion of which St. 
Cyprian wrote his book of mortality. . Vaſt ng. 
multitudes were ſwept away every day, and 924 
the fatal meſſengers of death called at every 
door. The ſtreets were filled with the car- 
caſſes of the dead, which ſeemed to implore 
the aſſiſtance of the living, and to challenge 
it as a right by the laws of nature and hu- 
manity, as that which ſhortly themſclves 
might ſtand in need of. But, alas, all 
in vain, every one trembled, and fled, and _ 
ſhifted for himſelf, deſerting their deareſt 
friends and neareſt relations: none conſider- 
ing what might be his own caſe, nor how 
reaſonable it was that he ſhould do for 
another, what he would another ſhould do 
for him; and if any ſtaid behind, it was F only 
8 to make a * | 


. i | 'In 


* 


Univ. hiſt.” 
* 567. 
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Ina refcript addreſſed to the inhabitants of 
Tyre, Maximin bragged of the happineſs of 


his reign, which, he ſaid, had never been 
Interrupted or diſturbed by wars, ſtorms, 
dearth of proviſions, contagions, or earth- 


quakes, This exemption from the evils 
that afflifted other parts of the empire, he 
aſcribed to the great care he took in promot- 


ing the worthip of the gods, and perſecut- 


ing, with fire and ſword, their enemies, the 
Chriſtians. * FEED 3 
But Providence did not fail to humble his 


pride, and puniſh, in a very remarkable 


manner, his cruelty to thoſe who deſegved it 


leaſt: for the very next winter proving ex- 
_ ceeding dry, the drought produced a famine, 


when no otherwiſe expected, and the famine 
a dreadful plague, attended with nauſeous 
fores, Which breaking out in the face, 


and eſpecially about the eyes, deprived of 
ſight an infinite number of men, women, 
and children, infinite numbers dying in the 


cities, more in the countries and villages; 
and the number of huſbandmen which had 
formerly been very great, were almoſt all of 


them ſwept away. This Euſebius looks 
upon as a puniſhment from heaven upon 

Maximin, who ſparing, out of his great mer- 
cy, (to uſe his own expreſſion) the lives of 


ſeveral Chriſtians, cauſed their right eyes to 
be put out, in order to diſtinguiſh them, by 


that mark of infamy, from his other ſub- 


jects. 
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jects. To the famine and plague which © 
ravaged his dominions with a fury hardly to © - 
be expreſſed, was added a deſtructive war, 
in which Maximin and his army ſuffered 
much. The plague and famine were atten- 
ded with inexpreſſible miſeries ; and the 
Chriſtians conducted themſelves very chari- 
tably toward their greateſt. enemies, during 
me ume of mer onrens.:eEoENEETT 
Anno Chriſti 261, the plague raged with Ua. big. 
great violence in Greece, Egypt, and eſpecial- *. 435. 
ly at Rome, where it ſwept off for ſome time 
five thouſand perſons a day. The books of 
the Sibyls were conſulted; public proceſſions 
. ordained ; ſacrifices offered to Jupiter the 
author of health, &c. but all to no purpoſe. 
In the reign of Conſtantine, Syria, Cilicia, 5,;, bit. 
and Thrace, were grievouſly afflicted by a vi. 132. 
peſtilence and famine, which ſwept off incre= 
ade numbers of people. 
In the ſame reign, a terrible plague broke \,,;,,.z || 
out in Calabria, which ſoon ſpread all over xvi. 44. 
Sicily, Greece, the iſlands in the Ægean ſea, , | 
and at length reached Conſtantinople; where 
it raged for three years together, with ſuch 
fury, that the living were ſcarcely ſufficient 
to bury the dead. Gs ä 
In all ancient hiſtory there is no account 3724 
of any plague ſo dreadful as that which Univ. hit. 
broke out at Conſtantibople'in the time of 1 
Juſtinian, anno 54.3 : It is fail to have ſpread 3 
all over the earth, and raged with great fury. 1 
* a af 1 5 
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In 558 it broke out afreſh at Conſtantinople, 

and {wept off many thouſands of people. It 
is ſaid to have laſted fifty-two years. 
During the reign of Julian, the Roman 

empire was afflicted with grievous calami- 

ties: dreadful earthquakes in every province; 


moſt of the cities of Pa æſline, Sicily, and 
Greece, were overturned ; not one city was 


left ſtanding in all Libya, and but one in 


Greece: Nice was utterly ruined, and Con- 


ſtantinople greatly damaged. The temples 
of Apollo at Rome and Daphne, were, about 
the ſame time, conſumed by fire. The ſea, 


in ſeveral places, broke in upon the land, and 


deſtroyed whole cities, with their inhabitant, 


At Alexandria, the ſea, retiring, during an 


earthquake, returned afterward with fuch 
violence that it laid under water ſeveral towns 


and villages, and drowned an incredible 


number of people. To theſe calamities was 
a''ded a general drought, which laſted till the 
v-inter was ſpent, and produced an univerſal 


famine; the famine was followed by a dread- 


ful plague, carrying off great numbers of 


men and catile. The great and populous 


| metropolis was reduced to ſuch miſeries as 
can hardly be expreſſed. 


Univ. biſt. 
XVII. 114. 


Ia 1025, the fourth of Romanus's reign, a 
dreadful plague broke out in Cappadocia, 


and raged with ſuch violence in that pro- 


O ? ” 
vince, as well as in Paphlagonia and Arme- 


nia, that the inhabitants were forced to 


abandon 
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Aae their dwellings, and retire to other Univ. iff. 


pars of the empire. u. 574 
When Rome was beſieged by thi Goths; - So 

and defended by Beliſarius, the citizens las- 

boured under a fatal famine and plague, 

When. made dreadful havock among them. 
Under the emperor Gallus there died ſo . 


many in the Eaſt, Weſt, and South, that ſe- nr. 


48, 49. 
veral countries ſeemed deſtitute of i © W 


and for a long time remained uninhabited : 
which occaſioned St. Cyprian to write his 
book De Mortalitate. 

The Ectenæ, a people of Boot, with | 
their king, were all deſtroyed by a plague 3 3 
fo that the Hyantes and Æones came in their 
ſtead to neophe the land. 

In Africa there died in one plague a million | 
and an hundred thouſand perſons. 


The total ruin of Baſilica (ancient Sicyon) Uoiv. hig. 


is attributed to a grievous peſtilence, ſup- vi. os 
poſed to have been inflited on the Turks, 
about a century ago, for having turned a 
church into a moſque; which they concluded 
from the Vaivodes (who had given the 
orders) falling down dead the firſt time the 
Alcoran was read in it: immediately after 
which that grievous diſtemper fell upon the 
inhabitants, which ſwept them almoſt all 


away, fo that it hath never been re-peopled 
ſince. 


In the 18th year of the Hcjra, the laſh of e . 


Abes Becr, n. was afflicted with a" 2775 
ter- 
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238 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
terrible earthquake, whoſe ſhocks continued, 
with intermiſſions, for thirty days; which 
vas ſucceeded by a peſtilence, which carried 
off abundance of people. About the ſame 
ſitme a comet, in the form of a fiery beam, 
was ſeen, which ſtretched itſelf from North 
to South, remaining viſible for thirty days, 
ſometimes exhibiting the appearance of 4 
JJ n 
In the eighteenth year of the Hejra, an 
Mod. Un. epidemical diſtemper raged at Medina, which 
Hitt. i. ſpread itſelfover all the adjacent territory, and 
#3 fweptaway abundance of Theplag 
ſmwept away abundance of people, The plague 
alſo the ſame year made dreadful ravages in 
Syria: the Moſlems there had twenty-five 
thouſand men carried off by the peſtilence, 
The mortality occaſioned by the plague in 
Arabia and Syria was fo frightful, that the 
Arabs ſtiled that year, The Year of Deſtruc- 
n. e | 
Mod. Un... Shiruych, called by the Greeks, Sirſes 


Hiſt. i. king of Perſia, had a very ſhort and unhappy 
49% reign; the kingdom being afflicted with fa- 
FE, mine and peſtilence at once, and his ſubjeds 
generally diſaffected: he abandoned himſelf 
to melancholy, which brought on him a 
fever, and the plague, and ſoon put a period 

to his days. e 
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#ra, was in Britain, in the years 447, 448, in 2 6. 
the reign of V ortiger⸗ when was ſuch plen- Goode 
ty, that through incontinent riotous living 9- 
_ enſued great peſtilence and mortality, which Univ. 
deſtroyed ſuch a multitude: of people, that 1. aK. 
the living ſcantly ſufficed to bury the dead. 
Paris, and many other in of France, 
angp 583, were afflicted with a diſeaſe called Cod 
the plague in the groin, from the part in * 
which it appeared. It ſeemed to burn thoſe 
who were infected with it, and afflicted them 
with moſt intolerable pains, making an eſchac 
in a ſhort time, as if done by an actual cau- 
tery. It made dreadful havock among man- 
kind; and the greateſt part of them died 
with dreadful ſhricks and cries. Fe 
Anno 978, the bloody-flux, the burning Sum. 7 
fever, with divers other N e vexed the Eng. Chr. 
pwn throughout England. 36. 
March 1, 1048, and February 14. 1247, 3 
were great earthquakes in ſeveral parts of 9, io. 
England, eſpecially at London, and on the 
banks ofthe Thames : which were followed 
by great peſtilence and mortality of men and 
beaſts. Lightnings ſet ſeveral towns and 
corn- fields on fire; which occaſioned ſuch 


BE; famine 


HE firſt plague we read of i in $M — 4 
parts of the — ſince the Chriſtian of Engl | 
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| Vide Mic. famine that an horſe- load oh wheat was fold 
gere for five ſhillingss. 

b In 1086, the twentieth. year of William 
eee the FRM. through unſeaſonable weather and 
Som. great rains, there happened a famine: Eng. 

sg. Chr. Jande was vexed with manye plagues : great 
36. moroyne fell among the cattell; brennynge 
fewers; and honger emong people ; greate 
bareyneſſes upon the earth; and muche 
burte was done in many places by the mis 
fortune of fyre: and ſpecially in London, 
where part of Paules was brent the viii, of 


„„ 
Sum. 1093, the ſerenilyof William the Segpnd, 
pO his peſtilence was ſo great that many ly 
44+ 
-- -nnburied. 

1094, T be eighth of William the Second 
murreyn of men grieved Englande fo ſhary- 
ly, that tillage of the earth was layd aſyde for 

x yere, whereby enſued gret honger and 
ſcarſity the yeres folowing « 
Sum. 1112, The thirteenth of Henry the Fir, 
\ * Eng. Chr. was a hard winter; death of men, ſcarſi) 
46. of victuals, and murrain of beaſts. 


3 12 59, There was a great ſtilence in 
2 B occaſioned by the 3 own of the 
pPreceding year; which was ſo great, that 

many were forced to feed upon horſe-fleſh 
and barks of trees: and twenty thouſand 
people were ſaid to be ſtarved to death, for 
Want, in London on. 


* : 
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In 1315, there was ſo great famine in Good. 
England, that horſes and dogs were commonly 10. 
eaten; and priſoners plucked thoſe to pieces 
that were newly brought in among them, 
and ate them half alive. The famine con- 
tinued three years, and ended in a moſt ter- 
rible peſtilence : the cattle which fed on the 
corrupt graſs died, which made their fleſh 
ſuſpected of being unwholeſome: for which 
reaſon; horſe fleſh was accounted a great de- 
—_ SB 
The greateſt mortality that eyer was 
known happened about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the plague ſeized 
country after country for five years together. 
This peſtilence was univerſal] in our hemiſ- 
phere; there was neither city, town, nor 
houſe, but was invaded by it. It firſt began 
among the Turks in the kingdom of Cathay, Echard | 
in Afia, in the year 1346, by an intolerable Ht. Eng, 
ſtench which aroſe from the earth, and con- 22 
ſumed and devoured above two hundred Good. 
leagues: of the country; not only trees were '® !- 
deſtroyed, but the very ſtones themſelves were 
deſtroyed. The air was infected to ſuch a 
degree, that ſmall ſerpents, and other inſets 
fell down dead from it. From Cathay it 
paſſed into other parts of Aſia ; it raged in 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Africa, Syria, and 
Eaſt Indies: at laſt it took its progreſs into 
Europe, where it made terrible devaſtationg, 

eyen to the utmoſt extremities of the North 
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242 HISTORICAL: ACCOUNT 
II 1347, ſome ſhips from the Levant carried it 
o Sicily, Piſa, Genoa, &c. In 1348, it got 
into Savoy, Provence, Dauphiny, Catalonia, 
Caſtile, Florence, &c. In 1349, it ſeized 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Flanders ; 
the next year, Germany, Hungary, and 
Denmark : In all places where it came it 
made ſuch heavy deſtruction, that it is ſaid 
it diſpeopled the earth of more than half its 
1 inhabitants. The earth was filled with 
3 graves, the air with cries and lamentations! 
„„ In the year 1348 there happened at 
Boccace's 2 3 
| Decame- Florence (the fineſt city in Italy) a moſt 
ron. intro= terrible plague ; which broke out ſome years 
-Cuttion. before in the Levant, and after paſſing from 
place to place, and making incredible havock 
all the way, now reached the Welt ; (where, 
ſpite of all the means that art and human 
forefphe could. ſuggeſt, as keeping the city 
clear from filth, and excluding all ſuſpected 
_ perſons; notwithſtanding frequent conſulta- 
tions what elſe was to be done; not omitting 
prayers to God in frequent proceſſions) in 
the ſpring of the foregoing year it began to 
ſhew itſelf in a ſad and wonderful manner; 
and different from what it had been in the 
- Eaft (where bleeding at the noſe was the 
fatal prognoſtic); here there appeared certain 
tumours in the groin, or under the arm-pits, 
1 * Boccace publiſhed his Decameron in 1348, at a 
Dia. iii. time when the city of Florence was made deſolate, and 
408. almoſt a deſart, by a cruel plague. 
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ſome as big as a ſmall apple, others as an egg; 
and afterwards purple ſpots in moſt parts.of 
the body ; in ſome caſes large, and but few 
in number, in others leſs, and more nume- 
rous, both ſorts the uſual meſſengers of death. 

To the cure of this malady, neither medical 
knowledge, nor the power of drugs, were of 
any effect; whether becauſe the diſeaſe was 


in its own. nature mortal, or that the phyſi- 


cians (the number of whom, taking quacks 


and women pretenders into the account, was 


grown very great) could form no juſt idea 
of the cauſe, nor conſequently ground a true 


method of cure; which ever was the reaſon, 
few or none eſcaped; but they generally died 
the third day from the firſt appearance of the 


ſymptoms, withbut a fever. And the diſeaſe, 
by being communicated from the ſick to the 


ol ſeemed daily to get an head, and to rage 
the more, as fire will do by laying on com- 


buſtibles. Nor was it given by converſing 
only, or coming near the ſick, but. even by 


touching their cloaths, or any thin g that they 


had touched. It is wonderful what I am 
going to relate, which had I not ſeen it with 
my own eyes, were there not many witneſſes 


to atteſt it beſides myſelf, I ſhould never ven- 
ture to relate, however credibly I might have 
been informed of it: Such, 1 ſay, was the _ 


quality of the peſtilential matter, as to paſs 


not only from man to man, but what is more 
ä | | ſtrange, ; 


n 1 erat _ 
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- 244 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
ſtrange, and has been often known, that 
any thing belonging to the infected, if 
touched by any other creature, would cer- 
tainly infect, and even kill that creature in a 
ſhort ſpace of time: and one inſtance of 
this kind, I took particular notice of ; name- 
ly, that the rags of a poor man juſt dead, be. 
ing thrown into the ſtreet, and two hoy 
coming by at the ſame time, and rooting 
amongſt them, and ſhaking them about in 
their mouths, in leſs than an. hour turned 
round and died on the ſpot. Theſe accidents, 
and others of the like ſort, occaſioned many 
fears and devices among thoſe people that 
ſurvived, all tending to the ſame unchar- 
table and cruel end; which was to avoid the 
ſick, and every thing that had been ner 
them, expecting by that means to ſave them- 
ſelves. And ſome holding it beſt to live 
temperately, and to avoid exceſſes of all kinds, 
made parties, and ſhut themſelves up from 
the reſt of the world; eating and drinking 
moderately of the beſt, and diverting them- 
ſelves with muſick, and other ſuch entertain- 
ments as they could have within doors ; ne- 
ver liſtening to any thing without to make 
them uneaſy. Others maintained free liv- 
ing to be a better preſervative, and would 
| baulk no paſſion or appetite they wiſhed to 
gratify, drinking and revelling- inceſſantly 
from tavern to tavern, or in private houſes ; 
which were frequently found deſerted by the 
| | OWNErs, 
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owners, and therefore common to every one; 
yet avoiding, with all this irregularity, to 
come near the infected. And ſuch at that 
time was the publick diſtreſs, that the laws, 
human and divine, were no more regarded ; 
for the officers to put them in force being 

either dead, fick, or in want of perſons to 
aſſiſt them, every one did juſt as they pleaſed. 
A third ſort of people choſe a method be- 
tween theſe two; and not confining them- 
ſelves to rules of diet like the former, and 
yet avoiding the intemperance of the latter; 
but eating and drinking what their appetites 
required, they walked every where with 
odours and noſegays to ſmell to; as holding 
it beſt to corroborate the brain: for they 
ſuppoſed the whole atmoſphere to be tainted 
with the ſtink of dead bodies, ariſing partly 
from the diſtemper itſelf, and partly from 


| the fermenting of the medicines within ES: 


them. Others of a more cruel diſpoſition 
(as perhaps the moſt ſafe to themſelves) de- 
clared, that the only remedy was to avoid it: 
perſuaded therefore of this, and taking care 
for themſelves only, men and women in 
great numbers left the city, their houſes, 
relations and effects, and fled into the coun- 
try; as if the wrath of God had been re- 
ſtrained to viſit thoſe only within the walls of 
the city; or elſe concluding, that none ought 
to ſtay in a place doomed to deſtruction. 
Divided as they were, neither did all die, nor 

5 all 
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all eſcape ; but falling ſick indifferently, "ay 


well thoſe of one, as of another opinion ; they 
who firſt ſet the example by forſaking others, 
Now languiſhed themſelves without mercy, 

I paſs over the little regard that citizens and 
relations ſhewed to each other; for terror 
was ſuch, that a brother even fled from his 
brother, a wife from her hufband, and (what 
is more uncommon) a parent from its own 


child. On which account numbers that fell | 


fick could have no help but what the charity 
of friends (who were very few) or the ava- 


rice of ſervants ſupplied ; and even theſe 


were ſcarce, and at extravagant wages, and 
ſo little uſed to the buſineſs, that they were 
fit only to reach what was called for, and 
obſerve when they died: and their deſire of 
getting money often coſt them their lives. 
From the deſertion of friends and ſcarcity of 
ſervants, an unheard-of cuſtom prevailed; 
no lady, however young and handfome, 
would diſdain being attended by a man: ſer- 
vant, whether young or old it mattered not. 
Many loſt their lives Who might have eſcap- 
ed had they been looked after at all. So 
that between the ſcarcity of ſervants, and 
violence of the diſtemper, ſuch numbers were 
continually dying, as made it terrible to hear 
as well as to behold. Whence, from their 
neceſſity, many cuſtoms were introduced 
different from what fiad before been known 
5 ip the city. It had been uſual, as now mo 
= e . | Ol 
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| for the women who were friends and neigh- 


bours to the deceaſed, to meet together at his 
houſe, and to lament with his relations; at 
the ſame time the men would get together at 
the door, with a number of clergy according 
to the perſon's circumſtances ; and the corps 
was carried by perſons of his own rank, with 
the ſolemnity of tapers and ſinging, to that 
church where the perſon defired to be bu- 
ried 3, which cuſtom was now laid afide ; 
and, ſo far from having a croud of women 
to lament over them, that great numbers 
paſſed out of the world without a ſingle per- 
ſon: and few had the tears of their friends 
at their departure, but thoſe friends would 
laugh and make themſelves merry; for even 
the women had learned to poſtpone every 
other concern to that of their own lives. Nor 
was a corple attended with more than ten 
or a dozen, nor thoſe citizens of credit, but 
fellows hired for the purpoſe ; who would 
put themſelves under the bier and carry it 
with all poſſible haſte to the neareſt church, 
and the corpſe was interred without any great 
ceremony, where they could find room. 
With regard to the lower ſort, and many of 
middling rank, the ſcene was ſtil! more af= 
fecting; for they ſtaying at home, either 
through poverty or hopes of ſuccourin diftreſs, 
fell ſick daily by thouſands, and (having no- 
body to attend them) generally died ; ſome 


breathed their laſt in the ſtreets, and others | 


R 4 ſhut 
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| ſhut up in their own houſes; Where i 
ſtench 5 came from them made the firſt 
diſcovery of their deaths to the neighbour- 
hood. Every place was filled with the dead! 
A method now was taken (as well out of 
regard to the living as pity to the dead) for 
the neighbours, aſſiſted with porters they 
could meet with, to clear all the houſes, and 

lay the bodies at the doors ; and every morn- 
ing great numbers might be ſeen brought out 
in this manner; from whence they were | 
carried away in biers or tables, two or three 
at a time; ſometimes it happened that a wife 
and huſband, two or three brothers, a father 
and ſon, have been laid in together. It has 
been obſerved alſo, that whilſt two or three 
prieſts have walked before a corpſe with 
their crucifix, two or three ſets of porters 
have fallen in with them ; and where they 
knew but of one, they have buried fix, eight, 
or more; nor was there any to follow and 
ſhed a few tears over them ; for things were 
come to that paſs, that men's lives were no 
more regarded than the lives of ſo many 
| beaſts. Hence it plainly appeared, that what 
the wiſeſt in the ordinary courſe of things, 
and by a common train of calamities could 
never be taught, namely, to bear them pa- 
tiently, this, by the exceſs of thoſe calamities, 
was now grown a familiar leſſon to the moſt 
ſimple and unthinking. The conſecrated 
ground no longer contained the numbers 
which 
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which were continually - brov ght thither, 
efpecially as they- were defirous of laying 
every one in the parts allotted to their fami- 


lies; they were forced to dig trenches, and 


to put them in by hundreds, piling them up 
as goods are ſtowed in a ſhip, and throwing 
in a little earth till they were filled up to the 
top. Not to rake any further into the 


particulars of our miſery, I ſhall obſerve, 
that it fared no better with the adjacent coun- 
try; for to omit the different caſtles about us 


| (which preſented the ſame view in miniature 

with the city) you might ſee the poor diſ- 
treſſed labourers, with their families, without 
either the plague of phyſicians or help of 
ſervants, languiſhing in the highways, in the 


fields, and in their own houſes, and dying 
rather like © cattle than human creatures; 


growing diſſolute in their manners like the 
citizens, and careleſs of every thing, as ſup- 
poſing every day to be their laſt, their thoughts 
were not ſo much employed how to improve, 
as to make uſe of their ſubſtance for their 


preſent ſupport. Whence it happened that the 


flocks, herds, &c. and the dogs themſelves, 
ever faithful to their maſters, being driven 
from their own homes, would wander (no re- 
gard being had to them) among the forſaken 


harveſt; and many times, after they had fil- 
led themſelves in the day, would return of 
their own accord like rational creatures at 
night. What can I ſay more, if I return " ; 
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250 HISTORICAL Accor 
the city? - unleſs that ſuch was the eruelty af 

aven, and perhaps of men, that between 
March and July following, it is pretty certain 
upwards of 100,000 ſouls periſhed in the 


city only ; whereas, before that calamity, it 


was not ſuppoſed to have contained ſo man 
inhabitants. What magnificent dwelling, 
what noble palaces, were then depopulated 


to the laſt perſon | What families extin&! 


What riches and vaſt poſſeſſions left, and no 


known heir to inherit! What numbers of both 


ſexes, in the prime and vigour of youth, 
whom in the morning, neither Galen, Hip- 


pocrates, or Eſculapius himſelf but would 


Rapin's 


Hiſt. Eng. 


vol. i. 


426. n. 
(7). 


have declared in perfect health, after dining 
heartily with their friends here, have ſupped 
with their departed friends in the other 


world! Theſe miſeries left the city almoſt 
without inhabitants. e 


In England this plague broke out firſt in 
Dorſetſhire, about the beginning of Auguſt, 
and in the ſame month was in divers places 


in the kingdom, and ſoon ſpread itſelf all over 


the nation. Some ſay there died at Nor- 
wich (others, more probably, at London) in 
ſix months, fifty-ſeven thouſand three hun- 


dred ſeventy- four: in Yarmouthin one year, 


| ſeven thouſand fifty-two men beſides women: 
before which time the parſonage there was 


Rapin. 


ſea- ports of Dorſetſhire it deſtroyed almoſt all 


worth ſeven hundred marks a- year, and at- 
ter wards ſcarcely worth forty pounds. In the 


1 the 
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is Chas: it paſſed icto Deining n 
and Somerſetſhite as far as Briſtol: and Chron. _ 
though the Glouceſterſhire people cut off all Goduia. 
communication with that city, yet it reached 
Glouceſter, Oxford, London; and ſpreading 

itſelf all over England, it made ſuch havock 

among the people, that ſcarcely one in ten, of 

all ranks and degrees, were left alive: the 

church · yards being inſufficient to bury the 

dead, certain fields were appointed for that 
purpoſe. A parliament being ſummoned to 

meet the middle of January, was prorogued 

to a fortnight after Eaſter; and then rap 

till a new ſummons. 

London eſpecially felt the effects of its Lond. 

fury where, in one year, above fifty thou- Rembr. 
fand were buried in one church- yard, called“ 
Ciſtertians. It broke out about Athallohtide 
{November I.) in 1 348, and continued til 
he charter-houſe at Londow was un 

ed upon occaſion of this great plague. 
When church-yards were not ſufficient to 

receive the dead, but men were forced to 
chuſe fields for burying-places, Ralph Strat- 

ford, biſhop of London, 1348, bought a piece 
of ground called No Man's Land, containing 

three acres, lying without the walls on the 

north part, between the laads of the abbot of 
Weſtminſter and thoſe of the prior of St. | 
John, which he incloſed with a brick wall. 
4 dedicated it for the burial Wes the dead; = 
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252 HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
and built a chapel thereon. - This remained 


. _- till lately, as a burying-place for ſuch as def. 
perately ended their lives, or were executed 


for felony; who were fetched there uſually 
in a cloſe cart, veiled over, and covered with 
black, having a plain white croſs thwarted, 
and at the fore- end a St. John's croſs with- 
out, a bell within ringing (by the motion of 
the cart) whereby the ſame might be heard 
-when it paſſed: this was called The Friars 
Cart. The chapel was afterwards converted 
into a dwelling houſe, and the burial plot 
into a garden, retaining the old name of 


Pardon church-yard. _ 


About the ſame time Sir Walter Mayny, 
Lord of Mayny, born at Cambray, who ſerv- 
ed in the wars with the Duke of Lancaſter, 
_ conſidering the great danger of burying in 
church-yards during the great plague, pur- 
chaſed a piece of ground adjoining to No 
Man's Land, called Spittal Croft, then be- 
longing to St, Bartholomew's hoſpital, contain- 
ing thirteen acres and a rood, without the bars 
of Smithfield, near St. John's ſtreet; which 
he cauſed to be incloſed for burials, and con- 
ſecrated by Ralph Stratford, biſhop of 
Sw ĩ ( | 
In conſideration of the number of chriſ- 
tian people here buried, Sir Walter cauſed a 
chapel to be built; where, for the ſpace of 
twenty-three years, offerings were made, and 
maſſes ſaid, for the fouls of ſo many Os 

1 4 * 5 | | | Ce. 
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departed : for it is to be noted, that above an 
hundred thouſand bodies of chriſtian people _ 
had in that place been buried. The knight 
purchaſed the ground for the burial of peo- 
ple, travellers, and others that ſhould die 
thereabouts. 
Above fifty thouſand perth who died of 
the plague in one year, were here buried. 
In memory whereof lord Walter Mayny, in 
1371, built a chapel on the ſame ground, 
and founded a houſe for Carthuſian monks ; 
and cauſed an account thereof to be written 
on a plate of braſs, faſtened to a croſs of ſtone 
in the ſaid church- yard, and to be recorded 
in the books of the charter-houſe. 
The deaths in London was ſo very ve- 
© hement and ſharp, that over the bodyes 
e buryed in churches and church-yardes, 
* monaſteries, and other accuſtomed bury- 
* ing places, was buryed in the Charter- 
* houſe yarde of London, L.M. perſons, 
And alſo many perſons of good credite yet 
© living in the citie of London affirme that 
* they have redde the lyke, written on a 
© plate of laton, faſtened on a croſſe of ſtone 
in the ſame Charter-houſe church-yarde : 
and alſo to have ſeen recorded in one olde 
e booke of the ſayd Charter-houſe, that at 
* thattyme the ſayd mortalitie was ſo great 
that there remayned not the tenth perſon -- 
K (ry throughout | the Win | 5 
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In the thirty-fifth year of the fame king 
Edward the third, 1361, another peſtilence 
raged in England, (which was called: the Se. 


the moſt eſteemed of all the Engliſh lords: 
| he was commonly called The Good Duke: 
his death was greatly lamented. 


Of this plague alſo died Reginald lord | 


| Cobham, and Walter Fitz-warren, two fa- 
| mous men; the biſhops of London, Fly, 
Worceſter, Lincolo, and Chicheſter. 
In France it raged ſeven or eight years by 
| = invading all ſorts of people without dil 
{ Goodwin, tinction, both in town and country. There 
23 died of it this year more than thirty thouſand 
people at Paris: and nine cardinals and ſe- 
venty prelates, at the court of Rome. 
* Anno 1368, in the forty-third of Edward 
Stowe. the third, was a third mortality, or peſtt- 
lence, whereof died much people: among 
1 others, Blanch, ducheſs of Lancaſter. 
1375, The bftieth of Edward the third, 
many wonderful ſickneſſes fell among the 
people, as well in Italy as England, whereol 
Z died an incredible great number. 


Stowe, 


Baker's Chard the ſecond, there was ſuch peſtilence 
8 that moſt people died, and the land became 
almoſt deſolate. The mortality was ſo great 

in the north of England as never had been 


known before; which the Scots taking ad- 


cond Peſtilence) : among the reſt it deprived 4 
the kingdom of Henry Duke of Lancaſter, * 


Stowe, In the year 1379, the third of king Ri- 


vantage 


— 
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rantage of, ravaged. thoſe parts, and killed Rapin, .... 2" 
fach as were fick of the plague, and not able 5" 8 i. | 
to defend themſelves, and drove moſt that 
remained out of the country: but the diſeaſe 
likewiſe ſeizing Scotland, cauſed a truce to be 
concluded between the two kingdoms. - - 
In 1390, the fourteenth of Richard the Som Tag! 
ſecond, the duke of Lancaſter conquered d * "ge 
Galicia, and made league with the king " 
Portugal : but, by great mortality, he was 1 
forced to Jimi his people, and ſhortly after 
Joſt all he had won. And upon the. leh of- 
July, 1391, the ſun. appeared red through Goodwing | 
certain duſky clouds, and gave but little ligt 
from noon till ſun-ſet ; it continued ſo for fix 
| weeks ; and the ſame time was a great mor- 
tality at Norfolk and many other places, oc- 
caſioned by the plague, inſomuch that it 
reſembled the great plague. In the city of 
York eleven thouſand perſons were buried. 
In 1407, the eighth of king Henry be bet, 
ſourth, a terrible plague raged at London, vol. i. 
which ſwept away thirty thouſand inhabi- 99 
tants. The king not daring to ſtay in Lon- 
don whilſt the peſtilence made ſuch ravages, 
retired to the caſtle of Leeds in Kent; from 
whence going by ſea to Norfolk within fight. 
of land he was attacked by French pirates, 
who took four of his ſhips, that wherein he | 
Ws narrowly eſcaping. | 
A terrible famine raged anno 1438, in the Rapin, | 
in of Henry the ſixth, both in England * 
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and France; the dearth was ſo great in 


| England, the poor made them bread of 


fetches, peaſon, and fern roots ; which famine 
was followed by a plague ; which prevented 
the generals on both ſides from forming any 
great projects. 
In the ſeventeenth year of king Edward 


dhe fourth, ſo great a peſtilence reigned in 


London, and divers other parts of England, 
that it {wept away more people in four 
months than the wars had done in fifteen 
years: and in his nineteenth year wa 
peſtilence, which beginning at the latter end 
of September (1478), continued till the be- 
ginning of November twelve-month folloy- 
ing (1479); in which ſpace innumerable 
People eil. 

In the fifteenth of Henry the ne an- 
no 1499, 1500, in the ſummer time the alt 
was corrupted, and a great plague enſued, 

which carried off abundance of people, eſpe- 
cially in and about London, where it was 
computed there died of the peſtilence that yeat 
about thirty thouſand perſons: the like bad 
not been for many years, 


. The king, after frequent changing of 
e places, went over to Calais, to avoid the in- 


lams fection, where he ſtaid till the danger was 
=” over. The mortality was ſo great in coun- 


try villages, among farmers and huſband 
men, that entire families died of it, and many 
houſes were left deſolate, » 


I 
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th 1 4405 there was an pd Head. Goatwſa, 


ach among the Germans, attended with 1. 
kind of diſtraction and giddineſs, with ok. TE 
Angs behind the ears, which deſtroyed great 
numbers. Alſo the epidemical ideale called 
Coueluche, becauſe it affected the head with 
a vefy heavy pain: there was likewiſe a 
great pain in the ſtomach, {mall . ++. a 
back, and calves of the legs, attended*with © 
a burning fever, a troubleſome delirium, and 
loathing of all ſorts of victuals: it was fatal 
to great numbers, and few people eſcuped it. 
When Verona was in poſſeſſion of the Goodwin, 
Germans, 1511, there aroſe a. peſtilence * 
which deſtroyed ten thouſand perſons: twen- 
ty-ive Germans were infected with one 
leathern garment. e 
In 15 13, there was dnbelicr Pente b in 14, 
England, which raged chiefly about Lon- 
don; infomuch that in one houſe in the 
Minories there died twenty-ſeven profeſſed 
nuns, beſide ſervants, and others of the 
F e 
In the thirteenth. of king Wendy" the — 
eighth, 1521, there was a great mortality in 
London, and other parts of the realm, ſo 4 
the term was adjourned, and the king kept 
his Chriſtmas at Elcham, with a ſmall num- 
ber, which was therefore called The Still 
Chriſtmas. Many men of honour and wor- 
ſhip died ; among others, Dr. Fitz. james, 
_ of London, - | 
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At Rome was a terrible plague in 1 522; 


in 1525 it broke out in Leyden and Vienna; 
and in 1527 deſtroyed two thirds of the army 
of Lautrec, governor of the Milaneſe ; it car- 


ried off great numbers of perſons of diſtinc- 


Goodwin, 


19. 


tion, being as fatal to officers as private men, 
In 1531, there was a dreadful plague in 
France, which was preceded by another 
diſeaſe called Troufſegaland, occaſioned by an 


univerſal famine, This was owing to wet 


weather; for in the ſpace of five years there 
had not been two days froſt ſucceſſively; inſo- 
much that the ſummer ſeemed to be continual, 
The extraordinary heat enervated nature, 


and rendered it unfruitful, for nothing ws 
brought to maturity. The trees appeared to 


bloom immediately after the fruit ; corn did 
not multiply as uſual, becauſe for want of 


froſt, there was ſo great a quantity of vermin 


that they deſtroyed the blade as ſoon as it 


began to ſprout ; and the crop did not yield 


feed enough for the following year. 


Stowe, 
152. 


In 1539, the thirty-firſt year of Henry the 


eighth, was great death of burning agues 
and flixes ; and ſuch a drought, that welles 


and ſmall rivers were dryed up, and many 


cattell died for lacke of water: the ſalt wa- 


Goodwin, 
20. 


mer was exceſſively hot. 


ter flowed above London- bridge. = 
There were many eminent perſons died of 


the peſtilence this year at Baſil, where it con- 


tinued till the following year, when the ſum- 


1 5425 
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1542, The thirty-fourth of Henry the Grower _ 
Eighth, was a gret death in London of the 161. 
peſtilence : and therefore Michaelmas terme 
was adjoutned to St, Albon's, and there was 
kept to the ende. 5 
At Breſla there died of the plague this 
year five thouſand nine hundred perſons : the 
infection from whence it was derived had 
been concealed in linen fourteen years, which 
happening to be opened, revived this fatal 
diſeſe. 
In 1547, the firſt of Edward the Arth, in 
London was great mortalitie by the peſti- 
lence. Wherefore a commandment was 
given to all curates, and others hauing to do 
therwith, that no corps ſhoulde be buried 
before ſyxe i in the morning, nor after ſyxe of 
the clock at night ; and that there ſhould at 
the burying of euery corps be ronge one 
belle at the leaſte, the ſ ſpace of three quarters 
of an houre. 
In 1550, aroſe another plagne at Baſil, 
which infected the neighbouring places, and 
carried off a great number of perſons, towards 
the end of Auguſt, when it began to remit: 
in the autumn of the following year it began 
to rage again, making great havock, not only 
over all Europe, but almoſt over the inhabi- 
ted world, and continued, by fits, till 1553, 
135 56, The fourth of Mary and the third 
of Philip, about this time began the burning 
ſeuert, n agues, and other ſtrange diſ- 
3 8 2 | caſes, K 
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Stowe, 
184. b. 
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Stowe, 
186. b. 
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1562, when the Frenchmen with huge ar 
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euaſes, whereof died many; eſpecially olde 


perſons; ſo that in London ther died from 
the laſt diy of November in anno 155 
unto the laſt of December 15 56, vii. alder. 
men, whoſe names were, Henry Herſdon; 
Sir Richard Dobbes, late major; Sir William 
Laxton, late major; Sir Henry Hoblethorne, 
late major; Sir John Champnies, late major; 
Sir John Oliffe, late Sheriff ; and Sir John 
_ Greſham, late major. 

he next winter, 15 57 hes quarter 
aoud continued in lyke manner, or more 
- vehemently than they had don the laſt yere; 
with a new ſickneſe, or peſtilence, as ſome 
called it, wher throughe dyed fo many 
prieſtes, that a greate number of pariſhes in 
divers places of this realme wer unſerved: 
together with the fire * and the ſword, the 
third part of the men of England are ſaid to 
be conſumed. _ 


In the fourth ks of Queen Elizabeth, 


mies, aſſembled out of all parts of France, 
to recover a paſſage from the Engliſh at New- 
haven in Normandy (the ſtopping whereof 
was a double woe to their commonwealth) 
there bred, through the heat of time and 
putrefaction of the air, a miſerable and unfor- 
tunate plague among our men, which mar- 
velouſſy increaſed, with the death of divers 


G Of perſecution, on account of religion, 


1 


PF, 


* 
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of the beſt captains and ſoldiers, _ Many fol- 
diers infected therewith returning into Eng- 
land, the infection thereof incręaſed, (being 


before that begun in divers parts of the 


realm) but eſpecially in London, the which 


city was ſo infected therewith, that in one 
year there died in the city and liberties there- 


of, containing ONE. hundred and eight pa- 


tiſhes, ſeventeen thouſand four hundred and 


two thouſand ſeven hundred thirty-two: in 


This yere for ſo muche as the peſtilence 
was ſo hote in the citie of London there was 
no term kept a Michaclmas. To be fhort, 
tne pote citiſens of London were this yere 


| four perſons; and in the out-pariſhes ad- 
| joining to the ſame, being eleven pariſhes, 


| all, twenty thouſand one hundred thirty- - 


Stowe, 


edit. ann, 


1566, p. 
192, 152, | 


» 
* 
8 


plagued with a treble plague, as with tjge 


vittuals : the myſerie wherof were to long 
here to write, no doubt the poore remember 


it. God be mercy full unto us, and defend 
us from the like, if it be his will. The 


peſtilence, ſcarſitie of money, and derth of 


major kept no major's feaſt at the Guild-hall, 


as it had been accuſtomed before time: alſo 


he toke his othe at the uttermoſt gate of the 
tower of London. This yeare (1563) thanks 


be geuen to God was a peaceable yeare, and _ 


the plague of peſtilence wel ceaſſed in Lon- 


don: nevertheleſſe for feare thereof, Hillarye . + 


term was kept at Hertfordcaſtell beſyde Ware. 
5 „ 3 The 
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The plague ſeems. to have been ſeygn 
PFeears ere it reached the northern counties, 
Goodwin, In 1563, about the beginning of the ſum- 
22. mer a plague appeared at Havre de Grace in 
| Normandy, which was beſieged : it increaſed 
fo prodigiouſly, that the ſtreets were ſoon ful 
of dead bodies. From hence it was brought 
into England by the ſoldiers, and the infec. 
tion ſpread into ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
The Earl of Warwick returned into England 
without any diſhonour in yielding up Hare 
Echara, de Grace, which the peſtilence rendered hin 
Hit. Eng. no more unwilling than unable to hold: 
3.892. but what was more uncomfortable than the 
loſs of the place, he brought the plague with 
bim into England, which raged through the | 


nation, 3 wore sc 
Goodwin, The diſtemper at the ſame time proved 
22 very fatal in many places, depopulating 


towns and cities; Conſtantinople, Alexand- 
ria, Leyden, London, Dantzick, Vienna, 
Cologn, and the whole track of the Upper 
| Rhine as far as Baſil, where it raged, and was 
Called The Great Plague: it deſtroyed man) 
children and ſervants, as well as citizens of 
all forts ; it was particularly fatal to women 
with child; but the old and decrepid did not 
eſcape. Twenty and upwards were ſome. 
times buried in one grave. Churches and 

ſtreets were like defarts, 1 
Goodwin, In 1566 a fatal diſeaſe began at Komorno, 
23, and increaſed at Tawarzin, where the Chril- 
4 _ tian 
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tian powers were aſſembled under Maximi- 
lian the fecond againſt the Turks. When 
the ſoldiers were diſbanded, they diſtributed 
the contagion over almoſt all Europe, but 
chiefly at Vienna, through which moſt of 
the army paſſed. They generally infected 
the families where they lodged ; and died fo 
faſt themſelves, that the ſtreets and highways | 
were either filled with dead bodies, or with 
ſuch as were ready to breathe their lalk. 
In the year 1582, being a year of plague 
in London, the lord treaſurer ſent an order 
to fir Thomas Blanke, then lord mayor, to 
make a catalogue of all the victualling houſes 
that were infected, to ſet up publickly, that 
all ſtrangers reſorting to London might 
avoid ſetting up or lodging at thoſe houſes, to 
prevent their carrying the infection into 
the country; and ſo to do from two months 
to two months. . 
In 1592, there died of the plague at Long 
don 11,503 ; the year following no leſs than | 
10,662 periſhed. | oo cool ie og 
In 1594 the plague broke out again at 
London, and deſtroyed, in the city and ſu- 
burbs, ſeventeen thouſand eight hundred 
ninety perſons, beſide the lord mayor and 
three aldermen. Michaelmas term was ad- 
journed to St. Albans, 


In 1596 and 1597, a diſeaſe was very rife Goodwin, i 


4 


in many parts of Germany, called a malig- W - = 


nant fever, with convulſions: it began with 
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twitching and numbneſs in the hands and 
feet; ſometimes affecting one fide only, 


ſometimes both, Firſt it convuiſed the fin 
gers and toes, and crept gradually up their 


arms and legs, till at length it ſeized the 
| whole body. The patient was either rolled 
up like a hedge-hog, or lay motionleſs 
ſtretched out at full lepgth. The convulſions 
were attended with violent pains, which 
foiced eries and ſhric s: it invaded ſome un- 


awares, while they were at dinner, and feem- 


ed to ſtrike the knives and ſpoons out of their 


bands; it attacked others at the plough, or 
about their common employments, without 
any previous notice, though ſome were hiſt 


taken, with a vomiting... The patients re- 
mained ſeveral days, nay. weeks, in the con- 
dition above- mentioned. If proper remedies 


were given in time, it did not affe ct thc head, 
otherwiſe the following ſickneſs ſucceeded, 
and the patients lay fix or eight hours as 
dead. It rendered ſome ſtupid, or fooliſh, 


ſome lethargic, others delirious, in which 


ſtate e they continued four days, or longer: 
even their recovery was attended with deaf- 
neſs, weak eyes, or the palſy. When the fit 
was over, they were infatiably hungry, yet 
the feeding was followed by a looſenefs, 


which was the greater it they happened to 
eat ſparingly. The feet and hands of ſome 
would ſwell; others were affected with tu- 


mours full of a ſerous humour. They never 


ſeated, 


K — — — _ 
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* The diſeaſe was tanks, 
though the effect did not always appear till 
ſome time afterward. Thoſe who were 
epileptic, had now and then a touch of it ever 
after; thoſe who were ſtupid never recovered 
their vigour of mind. Some lived fifteen 
years after, but bad an annual ſpice of the 
diſeaſe in December and January. The 
cauſe of this diſeaſe was . ax to be un- 
wholeſome food. 
In the firſt year of K²ing Jaime the Firſ;, 
1603, the plague in London was ſo great, 
that there died of that diſtemper, in the | 
city and liberties, thirty thouſand five hun- 
dred ſeventy-eight. The king retired to 
Wilton, a fine ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke's, 
near Saliſbury,  A'proclamation was iflued, 
expreſſly forbidding all perſons who had any 
buſinets at court to repair thither till winter, 
by reaſon of the plague, which raged ex- 
ceedingly, The term was deferred, and kept 
at Wincheſter ; as were the exchequer- court, 
court of wards and liveries, and duchy of 
Lancaſter, at Richmond. But the piague 
did not prevent the royal ceremony of the 
coronation of the king and queen, on St. 
James's day, July 25. The lord mayor and 
twelve principal citizens were admitted to 
attend the ſolemnity; but all other citizens 
were ſtopped from paſſing either by land or 
water; for feat. of infection. The feverity 
of the plague did not prevent royal progreſſes 
and entertainments, {ports a and jollities. 


| King 


Oldm, 
7. 30. 


much crouded; and conſequently the air, in 
time of peſtilence, be leſs liable to be infected. 


London; and the time ſo fickly in general, 


in Purchas's Pilgrim. 


"Es : Togr, 3. 


Baker chr. 
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i. 21, 
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 croud of people ſhould bring in the plague 
=_ enlarging the buildings, that by having 


| ſame year as at London, viz, 1622, and 


King James the firſt prohibited the in. 
creaſe of buildings in London, for fear : 


again: This was found afterward a reaſon 


more toom, the inhabitants might not be too 


In 1607 was a peſtilential diſtemper a I 


that ſailors did not eſcape at great diſtance 
from land: as may be ſeen in ſome diaric 


At Amſterdam the plague broke out the 


2 ſeven years. 
1622 there died | 4.151. 


1623 „ 1 SIS. 
1024 - =» =- 11,795. 
1625 * — * 6,781. | 
1626 » = = 4425; 
EW 4 
W 


413854. 
In 162 5 1 was attacked, 9597 pe- 


riſhed ; in 163 5 there fell 14.387 perſons: i 
was remarked, that the burials in fifteen 
weeks increaſed to 14, 38 1 from 96, and in 
ten weeks decreaſed again to 10. 

The firſt year of King Charles the Firſ, 
1625, the plague broke out more 4 
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than | in the beginning of his father's. reign, 
Superſtition, ever watchful and ſuſpicious, r 
found out, that the diſtemper began in 
Whitechapel, in the ſame houſe, on the ſame 
day of the month, and the ſame number 
ed thereof, as in the year 1603 : but ſhe is 
as falſe as Fame; for by the public accounts, 
in the city and ſuburbs there died of the N 
PINE, | 

In the year 1625 - = - 41,313, 

In the year 1603 —- 30578. 


Difference 10,735. 
Thoſe who count in round numbers 
* not miſtake near one third of the 
whole. 
Extraordinary preparations were made in Echerd, 
the city of London for the reception of the ii. wy 
newemarried queen, but moſt of the ſhew 
and appearance was omitted, by reaſon of 
the plague, which daily increaſed i in the city 
and ſuburbs, and ſoon proved one of the 
greateſt that had been known in the nation : 
this gave a great damp to the joy and glory 
olf the court. But the court, king, queen, 
and French attendants were prodigally kept 
at Saliſbury. Fifty thouſand died of the 
plague at London : fo great was the mortali- 
ty, that the city was almoſt uninhabited. In 
Joys a man walking from Somerſet-houſe to 
Antoline's church in the city, met but 5 
e perſons i in the way. 5 6 
| _ 
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The plague continued raging in London 
and Weſtminſter, inſomuch that the king 
was forced to adjourn the parliament to Ox. 


ford, becauſe of the thin appearance of the 


members, by reaſon of the contagion. 


The plague had raged near a year, but 
abated before the coronation : London was 


ſtrangely abandoned; and the term adjourned 


to Reading. 

The Engl: n 1 162 5, waited fot 
the Spaniſh. plate flect, hoping to atchieve 
ſomething anſwerable to the great expecla- 
tions at home : but he was in no capacity to 
perform any thing confiderable againſt an 


enemp, unleſs by communication cf his un 


calamity; for the contagion ſo reigned in his 
navy, that there were not hale men enow to 


5 handle the ſails; and to make the affliction 


more fociable, there being an hundred and 


fifty ſick in the St. George, the council order- 
ed (an odd method of cure!) that every ſhip 
ſhould take to nurſe a couple of the ſick, 


and by lot, to ſupply their places with as 
many found, This courſe fo propagated the 
infection, that it ſoon ſwept thouſands over- . 
board. This calamity ſoon took away the 

admiral's ſtomach for the plate-fleet, which 


paſſed by within four days after, and inforced 


him to ply home with all the ſpeed he could. 
In 1628 and 1629, a plague over. ran all 


| Goodwin, France: ſome were ſeized with frenzy, and 


. ran naked! in the fields; if ang. offered them 


cloaths, 


C a  .o—_—_ Ma nas MPa =»2% 
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| cloaths, they threw them away; ſome threw- 
themſelves into riers ; others were ſubject 
to hypocondriat melancholy, and imagined 


they had enemies always at their heels; 5 


others were troubled with nd or 
furores uteri ni. 


of the year, and reigned, in ſome meaſure, 
the whole ſummer and autumn. 


alſo raged in many places. 


great havock in the Earl of "Eflex's army; 
nor did it ſpare the army of the king in and 
about Oxford, nor the citizens, nor neigh- 
bouring villages. It raged moſt after the 
ſummer ſolſtice; and then, thoſe that were 
well were ſcarce ſufficient to attend the ſick. 
It deſtroyed many of all ages, but was moſt 
fatal to the ancient and unhealthy, * 
When it ſeemed to be gone by a ſweat or 
looſeneſs, it ſoon gathered ſtrength again: 
ſometimes the patient was affected with 
madneſs, but oftener with ſtupidity, great 
weakneſs, and convulſive motions: ſome 
died ſuddenly ; others ſeemed to be under 
frightful' agonies. - Many that eſcaped were 
affected with dullneſs of ſenſes, tremblings, 25 
weakneſs of limbs, and convulſive motions, 
for a long t time after ward. 


It 


- 


1630 proved ts; by the a Eehard, 
which broke out at London in the beginning % 121. 


Among the calamities of the civil wars 10, 400. | 
which miſerably afflicted England, the Plague Ingr. 3. 


In 1643, a malignant fever began in the Goodwin, 
army at the fiege of Reading, which made 3 35 


- "Thorton's 
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It chanced alſo to be at Dunſter-caſtle, 


| where was a very extraordinary caſe, which 
is related in Chap. V. of Cures, p. 194. 
Ik) be markets were kept upon Woodhouſe. 
2 moor, near Leeds, in Vorkſhire, when the 
i plague was at Leeds, 164.5, during which 
dreadful calamity the market-place and 
ſtreets in the town were covered with graſs, 
Cabin-cloſes, near Leeds, are ſo called 
Tboreſby, from cabins there erected, in 1645, for the 
[119] relief of thoſe afflicted with the plague; 
Vw whichin. a few months time ſwept away above 
thirteen hundred ſouls; and ſo infected the 
air that the birds fell down in their flight 
J ͤ ͤ ot. 
Anno 1646, Newark, upon Trent, when 
Nottingh. yielded to the parliament forces, ſuffered 
19% more by the plague within than from the 
enemy without. ©. [= 
1646, December 24, the houſe of com- 
Com. © Mons ordered a moiety of the collections 
mons. within the bills of mortality at London, on 
the faſt day, for relief of the poor viſited in 
the town of Stafford : and on the twenty- 


fourth of February they made the like order 


| in behalf of the town of Totnels. : 
FEchards, In 1650 the plague raged all over the king- 


. 699. dom of Ireland: it was the moſt grievous 


ſickneſs that for fifty years had afflicted that 
kingdom; there was ſcarcely a houſe free in 
Dublin, where there died above eight hun- 
dred perſons in one week. Beſide this, they 


Were 


e. 


c as _ e Cie 
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were viſited with a dreadful famine, which 
was ſo exceſſive in many parts of the iſland, 
that ſeveral could not withhold from human 
fleſh. That nation was viſited with three de- 
vouring plagues at once, peſtilence, famine, 
and the mercileſs ſword. Lord Deputy Ireton 
died at Limeric of the plague; it had got 
into his army, which was much OE 
. 
3 1653, the Iitemper broke out at Cra- 
cow in Poland, at Dantzic and Koningſ- 
burg : in the firſt place there died ſeventeen 
thouſand Chriſtians and twenty * 
Jews. > 

In 16 54, at Olin ſeven hundred in 
a week were carried off. 

The Engliſh reduced Jamaica in the year eue. 
1655, under the government of Oliver — 
Cromwell ; but found the plague an enemy f. 781. 
more ſevere than the Spaniards, which 
brought down, in a little time, their army to 
fewer than two thouſand men. 
At Amſterdam, thirteen chend two 
hundred eighty- ſeyen died in twenty- one Annals of 


the uni- 


h. Jo 


weeks, from July to November. In Septem- verge, 33. 


ber it was at its height, there died in one 
week eight hundred ninety-ix, 

In 1056 at Naples, in May one thouſand lagram 
three hundred died in a day, and in three 4: 
weeks in June, five thouſand. The fame 


year, at Rome, for many daye ſuceclhirely, 
one ande died. 
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In 165%, the plague attacked Genoa in 
u err and twelve thouſand died i in 


one week ; but though they inereaſed to one 
_ thouſand fix hundred a day, in December 


the burials decreaſed to ſix. 


In 1663 and 1664, the Aiſeaſs beokd out 


afreſh at Amſterdam ; in the firſt year there 
died nine thouſand ſeven hundred fifty-two, 
and in the following year (weny four- thoy- 


. ſand one hundred forty-eight. 


Ann. 


Univ. 


234 · 


From Amſterdam, in 1665, came the me. 


morable plague to London, being its tenth 
viſitation ; of which a particular account fol- 


lows 1 in this collection. 
The plague much increaſed in July; 706 


in Flanders, particularly in Bruges and Do- 


way; it raged extremely at Oudenard and 
Courtray; and the ſudden deaths of ſome 


pPerſons in the ſtreets gave apprehenſions that 


the infection was alſo at Bruſſels. 


About July 2, 1670, the plague broke out 
with ſuch violence at Aleppo, that the mor- 


tality carried off fifteen or üxteen thouſand in 
a day; and by September the thirtieth, de. 


ſtroyed an hundred and thirty thouſand pet- 


ſons, which was above one half _ the ioha- 


Hendley, 


250 


bitants of the city. 
The fame year a dreadful plague invaded 
all Italy : the weather was rainy and cloudy; 


the air, hot and moiſt, 


The plague raged fo violently at 'Conſtan: 


tinople tor ſome months in the year 16741 
9 3 that 


7 
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that it ſwept away an hundred and thirty 
thouſand perſons 3 and did not begin to de- 
creaſe till December the thirtieth 
In December 1675, was an epidemigaldiſ- Thoretby, 
caſe, profanely called The Jolly Rant; it 57 v 
was a ſevere cold and violent cough : it af- 

fected not only York, Hull, Hallifax, Weſt- 
moreland, Durham, Northumberland, &c. 

but much increaſed the bills of mortality in 
London in 1676. It affected all manner of 
perſons, the more robuſt, as well as tender; 
men, women, and children, of all ranks and 
conditions; and that ſo univerſally that it 

was ſcarcely poſſible to hear diſtinctly one en- 

tire ſentence of a ſermon, This is a remark- 

able inſtance how liable, at certain ſeaſons, 

our bodies are to be affected with theſe epi- 
demical diſtempers, notwithſtanding their 

ſeveral ages, conditions, and manner of living. 

Barbados is a pretty pleaſant ſpot, and in- 5. v.. 

habited by a great many worthy hoſpitable tow-feret, 
gentlemen, but, November 1694, it was ae. 
violently afflicted with the plague ; it proved 

a perfect grave to moſt that came there, all 

new comers being generally ſeized with the 
peſtilence, of which very few recovered. 
Captain Thomas Sherman, in his majeſty's 

ſhip Tyger, in two years that he lay there, 
buried out of her, fix hundred men, though 

his complement was but two hundred, ſtill 
preſſing new out of the merchant-ſhips that 
came in, to recruit his number in the oP. , 

* e ee een, 
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ol thoſe who daily died. When the captain 
ad loſt about eighteen of his men by i it and 
did not expect to eſcape it, he became ſo in. 


diffeſent, that there was not a friend or ac- 


quaintance ſeized with the diſtemper, but he 
freely and frequently went to vifit him; 


which was poſſibly the reaſon he eſcaped it 
having accuitomed himſelf to the town, and 
moſt infectious air, from the beginning; 


whilſt thoſe who kept in the country, in bet. 


ter air, for fear of it, were commonly infected 


when they came on any buſineſs to town, 
There died above twenty maſters of ſhips in 
a very ſhort time. 

Whether the air of America is more peſti- 


 ferous than of Europe, whether the Indians 
and negroes are more ſuſceptible of the plague 


than the inhabitants of other climates, ex- 


perience and learned phyficians can beſt de- 


termine: but in the firſt ſettlements of the 


Spaniards in Paraguay, Tucumen, &c. they 


met with ſrequent inſtances of ſuch like 
calamities. 
In 1702 began a great e in Poland, 


oh after the battle between the Saxons and 
Swedes ; and next year after having cauſed 


great mortality near the Hungarian moun- 
Tains, it appeared in ſome places in Cracow 
and Ruſſia: it took its progreſs eaſtward 


toward the Upper Volhinia, and weſtward 


to Lemburgh ; where, in 1704, it raged very 


_ violently ; * vaſt numbers of the inhabi⸗- 


rants 
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tants were deſtroyed thereby, had many Goodwity 


fled for their lives: in autumn it ſpread welt 38. 
and ſouth, In 1705, it went north and weſt 

of Great Poland, and continued in that part 

of the country all that year. In the ſum- 
mer 1707, it deſtroyed a great number of 
people at Warſaw. In 1708, it approached 
Poliſh Pruſſia; and the latter end of Auguſt 
it broke out at Thorn, where it continued till 
the beginning of the next year, and ſwept * 
away a conſiderable number of people. 

The magiſtrates of Dantzic were very 
apprehenſive of danger, and left nothing un- 
done that tended to the common ſafety: 
public prayers were ordered in the churches; 
all commerce and communication with in- 
fected or ſuſpected perſons or places forbid : 
notwithſtanding which, the diſtemper inſinu- 
ated itſelf into that city. 

It commenced there in March 1709, by 


the end of Au guſt the diſeaſe was ſpread al = 


moſt over the city; although all poſſible care 
was taken to prevent the communication: 
the ſtreets, waters, and houſes, were cleanſed 
from all manner of filth and naſtineſs: the poor 
were provided with food and phyfic ; the 
lick were ſeparated from the ſound ; peſt- 
houſes were opened well provided with all 
neceſſaries; and ſums of money collected for 
thoſe | purpoſes. Beſide the ordinary church- 
. there were others made ie the 
* | 
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In Auguſt and September the plague raged 


with the greateſt violence, and ſeveral emi- 


nent men loſt their lives: of the chief ma. 
giſtrates there died two, as many judges, and 


about one half of the clergy: of the phyſi. 
cians and apothecaries none, and of the fur. 
geons in ordinary only two, but of their 
aſſiſtants, a great number. The principal 
citizens ſuffered little, but the garriſon 
much; artificers and labourers of all fors 


were very much demoliſhed. There die 
in that year twenty-four thouſand five hur- 
dred thirty-three, 

Dr. John Chriſtopher Gottwald, in bi 


account of the plague at Dantzic, commu- 


"ns to the Royal Society, obſerves, that 
the year before the plague broke out, a hard 
froſt, with great quantities of ſnow, fell there; 


alſo thick ſtinking miſts which darkened the 
_ air, the winter before; from which he con- 
Huder the diſeaſd was. from an inf n i 
the air: which obſervation quadrates with 
the winter in England preceding the plague 
in 1665. The Poliſh, Dantzic, Engliſh, 


and all the northern plagues, may have ſuc- 


ceeded hard froſts and great quantities of 
ſnow; but every Turkiſh plague followed 
? ſoutherly winds and great rains, From 


which it may be concluded, that the indifpo- 


fition of the atmoſphere | is the original cauſe 
of "= diſeaſe. 1 


In 
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In 1701, the diſtemper contin Aal. 
ing many parts of * and particularly 
Olſnizt. 

In 1711, ittook its progreſs into Denmark : 
and Holland, deſtroying great numbers at 
Copenhagen. In the fix months it conti- 
nued it was computed to carry off about 
twenty-five thouſand, Very few houſes 
eſcaped the infection, in others it did not 
leave one perſon alive. 

The trades which ſuffered moſt were col. 
fo-makers, ſurgeons, and ſhoe-makers. 

It was generally moſt fatal to the meaner 
rt; which might be owing to their naſty 
way of living; to the houſes being crouded ; 
to the fooliſh curiofity of ſeeing dead bodies; 

| to the abſurd notion of fate: for they were 
wont to ſay, If it pleaſes God I ſhall die of 
this diſtemper, I cannot eſcape: ſome made 
no ſcruple to lie in the ſame bed where others 
had died. 

In 1712, there was an epidemical fever at- 
tended with a catarrh, which viſited moſt 
parts of Europe. In England it was called 
The Dunkirk Fever; by ſome (wantonly 

enough) 7 be Neu Delight 125 


The Pi AguE at MARSEILLES. 2 


In 1720, on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, the 
Plague | broke out At Marſeilles, being 5. 


. 3 : brought 
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brought by a veſſel from the Levant “: it 


| + Bp. of 
Norw. 


bet. the 
Lords, 
Dec. 8, 


1721. 


Blackm, 
23. 


deſtroyed eighty thouſand perſons. In the 
compaſs of little more than a year, the plague 
laid waſte many large villages, and almoſt 


depopulated ſeveral flouriſhing cities. It was 


ſo various in its attacks, that it eluded all the 
arts of phyſic to find out proper remedies for 
it: it not only withſtood all force employed 


to keep it within bounds, and methods taken 
to put a ſtop to it, but, in defiance of them 


all, marched in triumph through ſeveral pans 
of France, ſpreading its dreadful infection 
ſo uncontroulably, firſt on one fide, and then 


on another, as if it threatened to go Tory 
the whole land, x | 


The diſmal Jeſolation 1. the ſtrangeneh 
and terror! Men! in the beſt age and vigour, 


„ Reaſons were aligned which mage ſome * 


doubt whether this plague was brought in goods from 
Sidon; a malignant inſectious fever was begun in 


Marſeilles two months before it was given out © thatit 
was brought from the Levant: at leaſt it may be juſtly 
acknowledged that the force of the contagion was 
wonderfully improved and augmented, by its reception 
in a place where the inhabitants, by a malignant diſtem- 
per, were ſo much prepared and diſpoſed to: entertain 
and ſpread it; which might not have been able to 


have made ſuch impreſſion and produced ſuch miſchicf, 


. of people, many entertained 


had not the bodies of the poor ill nouriſhed people been 
ſo much diſpoſed to receive the infection. 


As the diſtemper at firſt fell only on the poorer fort 


a falſe notion, or remained 
in doubt, whether it was the plague, or provecded from 


- bad diet ind want of neceſſarles. | 


falling 
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falling by multitudes, dead in the frects and y „ 
highways; ; crouds of noiſome carcaſſes lying 8 Se 
under l, and rotting above ground, for want bef. Com. 

of hands to remove them; populous towns 785 

and cities almoſt quite depopulated; rich 

and well inhabited provinces in a ſhort time 

made deſtitute of inhabitants, and almoſt 

turned into a deſart. If at a diſtance theſe 
miſeries cannot but appear very moving to 

us; good God! how unſpeakable would our 

terror and concern be, if they were our own? 

What more deplorable idea can we form to 

ourſelves, than if this contagion came to us? 

To ſee our friends and neighbours fall by 

thouſands at our fides, and ten thouſands at 

our right hand; to hear at once, on every 

fide, the cries and groans of the dying, and 

the living; our habitations converted into 

noiſome priſons z this great metropolis, this 

famous mart of nations, ſpew out her inha- 

bitants; and the like ſpreading Colotation. 

over-run the country | _ > 


; Why drew. Marſeilles good biſhep purer br _ 
When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death! 


| PorE's Eſſay on Man 
The nies will ſhew why the poet 
thought the pious prelate was exempted from 


the malign influence of an air ſo putrid, that 
each gale thereof wg death. 


: 5 Letter 


— 
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Letter from the Biſhop of Marſeilles, fo the 
Biſbopof Soiſſons, September 27, 1720, N. S. 
I with, my lord, I were as eloquent as 
you are full of zeal and charity, to teſtify 
the grateful acknowledgment of your bers 
lity, and the charities you have procured us; 
but in our preſent conſternation, we are not 
in a condition to expreſs any other ſentiment 
than that of grief. Your alms came in a very 
ſeaſonable time, for I was reduced almoſt to 
the laſt penny. I am labouring to get mo- 
ney for two bills for a thouſand livres, which 
the biſhop of Frejus was pleaſed to ſend us, 
and fix more of Monf. Fontanieu, though 
juſt upon the decay of the bills of a thouſand 
livres, they are not very current; yet, I hope 
1 ſhall ſucceed. You, my lord, have pre- 
vented theſe difficulties, and we are doubly 
obliged to you for it. Might I preſume to 
beg the favour of you to thank, in my name, 
Cardinal de Rohan, M. and Madame Dan- 


geau, and the curate of St. Sulpice, for their 
: eite 


It is juſt I now give you ſome account of 


a deſolate town you was pleaſed to ſuccovr, 
Never was deſolation greater, hor ever was 


any like this. There have been many 


cruel plagues, but none was ever more cruel : 
to be fick and dead was almoſt the ſame 


thing. As ſoon as theWiſtemper gets into 2 
- houſe, it never leaves it till it has ſwept all the 


inhabitants one after another. The * 
an 


3 
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10 conſternation are ſo extremely great, that 
the ſick are abandoned by their own rela- 
tions, and caſt out of their houſes into the 
ſtreets, upon quilts or ſtraw beds, amongſt 
the dead bodies, which lie there for want 
of people to inter them. What a melan- 
choly ſpectacle have we here on all ſides! 
We go into the ſtreets full of dead bodies, 
half rotten, through which we paſs to come 
toa dying body to excite him to an act of con- 
trition, and give him abſolution. For above 
forty days together the holy ſacrament was 
carried every where to all the ſick, and the 
extreme unction was given them with a zeal 
of which we have few examples. But the 
churches being infected with the ſtench of 
the dead bodies flung at the doors, we were 
obliged to leave off, and be content with 
confeſſing the poor people. At preſent I 
have no confeſſors; many, without an 

obligation, have ſacrificed themſelves, and 
given their lives for their brethren: whilſt 


others are flown and have ſecured them 


ſelves, notwithſtanding the obligations their 
benefices impoſed on them ; whom nothing 
can recal, nor ferret them out of their 
houſes. The two communities of the Jeſuits 
are quite diſabled, except one old man, of 
ſeyenty-four, who ſtill. goes about night and 
day, and viſits the h@ itals. One more is 
juſt come from Lyons, purpoſely to hear the 
confeſſions of the infected, whole zeal does 


not 


* 
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not ſavour much of the pretended laxity. 
have had twenty-four capuchins dead, and 
fourteen lick ; but I am in expectation of 
more. Seven recollects, as many cordeliers 
five or ſix carms, and ſeveral minims, are 
dead; and all the beſt of the clergy, both 
ſecular and regular : which grievoully afflict 
me. | 
1 ſtand ! in need of prayers, to enable me 
to ſupport all the croſſes that oppreſs me, | 
At laſt the plague has got into my palace; 
- and, within ſeven days, I loſt my iewar 
who accompanied me in the ſtreets, two ſer 
vants, two chairmen, and my confeſlor ; my 
ſecretary, and another, lie ſick: ſo that the 
have obliged me to quit my palace, and retire 
to the firſt preſident, who was ſo kind as to 
lend me his houſe. We are deſtitute of all 
ſuccour. We have no meat; and whatſo- 
ever I could do, going all about the town, [ 
could not meet with any that would under 
take to diſtribute broth to the poor that were 
in want. The doctors of Montpelier, who 
came hither three or four days ago, ate 
frightned at the horrid ſtench of the ſtreets, 
and refuſe to viſit the ſick till the dead bodies 
are removed, and the ſtreets cleanſed. They 
had been much more ſurpriſed had they 
come a fortnight ſooner; then nothing but 
frightful dead bodies v ere ſeen on all fides, 
and there was no ſtirfing without vinegar at 
our noſes, though that could not hinder ou! 


per⸗ 
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perceiving the filthy ſtench of is. I bad 
wo hundred dead e that lay rotting un- 
der my window for the ſpace of eight days; 
and, but for the authority of the firſt preſi- 
dent, they had remained there much longer, 


my round about the towng/ and found but 
few: but a prodigious number of quilts and 
blankets, and of all ſorts of the richeſt cloaths, 
which people would touch no more, and are 
going to burn. 
There are actually in the ſtreets to the 
ralue of above two hundred thouſand livres. 
The diforder and confuſion has hitherto been 
extremely great ; but all our hopes are in the 
great care of the chevalier de Longeron, go- 
vernor of the town. He has already cauſed 


the governor and the ſeaſon, by the grace of 
God, will be advantageous: Had we not 
affected to deceive the public, by aſſuring 
that the evil which reigned was not the 


believe the mortality had ceaſed, and we 
ſhould have nothing to do but provide againſt 
the extreme miſery which neceſſarily moo 
be the ſequel of this calamity. 


have ſeen, nor can any believe it that has not 
ſeen it; my little courage has often almoſt 


At preſent things are much changed; I made 


| ſome ſhops to be opened. The change of 


plague : and had we buried the dead bodies 
which lay a whole fortnight in the ſtreets, I 


You cannot imagine the horror which we 


| tailed me, May i it pirate Almighty God to 
let 


* ' 
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let us ſoon ſee an end of it. There is a great 


diminution of the mortality; and thoſe thy 


bold that the moon contributes to all this, 
are of opinion, that we owe this diminution 


to the decline of the moon; and that we 
ſhall have reaſon to fear when it comes tothe 


full. For my part. I am convinced, we owe 
all to the mercies of God, from whom alone 
we muſt hope for relief in the deplorable | 


Fondition we have been in ſo long a while 


I am; &c. 
Hknr, Biſhop of Marſelle. 


The viſitation at Marſeilles 1720, Wis, 
Sia as remarkable as any heard of; the 
inhabitants ſuffered great hardſhips through 


ſcarcity of corn, fuel, wine, and other neceſ- 
 faries, as the city was cut off from any com- 


munication with the neighbouring province, 


and countries adjozning; they were reduced 


in Auguſt to extreme famine. 
Almoſt every one that could, removed out 
of the city ; the magiſtrates of health, judges, 


civil governors, rectors of hoſpitals, commily 


ſaries, workmen of all trades, ſhoemakers, 


e n and even the guards who were to 


prevent the flight of others. The Marquis 


de Pille, the ſheriffs, and only a few others, 


were left to govern, yet Auguſt 23, there 


died near a thouſand ; Auguſt 25, the plague 


had laid hold of all quarters of the city, and 


continued to the end of September during 
: way 
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which time there died more than a thouſand 
a day. It increaſed inſomuch that two thou- 
{and died in a day: the public markets, all 
along the keys of the port, the playhouſe, 
and all publick places, were filled with piles 
of dead bodies: there werę not leſs than ten 
thouſand dead dogs floating in the harbour ; 
the regulator of the fiſhermen was ordered to 
draw them ſo far out of the chain that the 
current of the water might not bring them 
in again. Theſe animals probably died 
partly by famine, partly by the diſeaſe, or by 
eating the fleſh of the dead that lay rotting in 
the Kreets: FFF. 
The hoſpitals, convents, and houſes that 
were employed for receiving the fick, were 
not ſufficient to contain them. The plague 
followed the deſerters with great precipita- 
tion, deſpair and confuſion ſpread every 
where. PE Fas 
Sept. 1. an hundred flaves were granted 
to bury the dead, and eleven carts were em- 
ployed to carry them off; by which means 
twelve thouſand were removed from the 
ſtreets and public places; but notwithſtanding 
this expeditious method, ſome, for want of 
aſſiſtance, remained ſo long in their: houſes 
after they were dead, that their bodies rotted, 
ſo that they could not be removed but by 
piece- meal. . : 
The hundred galley ſlaves were dead in fix 
days, by which time, for want of help, there 


N | 15 


* 
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were two thouſand dead bodies in the ſtreets, 
beſide numbers in the houſes; the magiſtrate; 
i _dvbtained an hundred more ſlaves, forty fl. 
', Hiers, four corporals, and four boatſwains; 
hen upwards of a thouſand more dead 
bodies were found, the freſheſt of which had 
lain three weeks, and ſcarcely retained the 
leaſt appearance of the human form; the vs. 
pours proceeding from them were offenſive 
beyond expreſſion, their limbs being full « 
worms and maggots, bowels burſt out; of 
limbs rotten and fallen aſunder, ſo that it was 
impoſſible to remove them far off; therefore 
with the aſſiſtance of a hundred more flaves, 
two baſtions of the rampart were broken, 
and the bodies thrown in them; many large. 
ditches were opened in many places, forty- 
four yards long and ſixteen broad; but they 
were not capable of holding the dead, nor the 
hoſpitals of receiving the fick ; the inhabi- 
tants were ſo weakened with fatigue, that 
they could ſcarce move ; the ſeveral bodies of 
ſlaves from the gallies, and the peaſants, were 
all deſtroyed ; there were none able to fetch 

in the corn granted by other provinces. 
All the apothecaries, druggiſts, and grocers, 
were either dead or run away, and no me- 
dicines to be found in the city: the notaries 
were gone, there was none to make the wills 
of the fick : women were brought to-bed 
without any to aſſiſt; thoſe alive thought of 


nothing but death, famine, and deſpair, 7 


we . 


| al 


| all fources of charity were ſtopped ; Wt : 
every ſtreet was barricaded up with wearing 
apparel, houſhold goods thrown out of - 
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houſes, dead bodies, and dying people gaſp- 
ing for breath: there was no paſſing from 


ſtreets. | Long, Wd: 
The confuſion was fo great, that neither 
officers, ſurgeons, or ſervants could be per- 


bitant price : two thouſand livres a month 
were offered to every maſter ſurgeon, one 
thouſand to ſurgeons of villages ; to all ap- 
prentices and journeymen three hundred 


it abated in the city, but raged in its ter- 


:_ 

removed from the ſtreets and publick places; 
and filth, removed: this took up a month's 
to be conveyed out of the port and thrown 


into the ſea. After which the diſtemper 
abated, the hoſpitals were ſoon ſufficient ; 


crouds of doctors, ſurgeons, apothecaries and . 


druggiſts came from all parts, when the diſ- 
temper was ſo abated that there was no occa- 
don for them, 


one ſtreet to another. —Every night adds 
x thouſand to the number of the dead in e 


lives a month, with their freedom of the 
city, lodgings and proviſions. This havock 
and conſternation laſted till October 7, when 


New hoſpitals being erected, the ick were 


* 


ſuaded to come into the city without an exor- 


which were cleanſed, and the rubbiſh, ordure, 


time, though carts were provided in great 
plenty, which carried the filth to large barges, 
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Philo. Account of the Plague at Aleppo, by the rey 
Tran. Mr. Thomas Dawes, Chaplain of the 
e 255 r 
—. ( IEA t-o 

Letter to. This unhappy country for fix years paſt 

the rev, has been in a terrible ſituation, afflicted with 

Pr. Ch. many of the Almighty's ſevereſt ſcourge, 


Lyttelton, 


Dean of Its troubles were uſhered in by a very ſhary 
Exeter, winter 1756-7, which deſtroyed alidoſt al 


5 ＋ the fruits of the earth: the cold was fo very 


_ Carlide, _ intenſe, that the mercury in the thermome- 
ter, expoſed a few minutes in the open air, 
ſunk intirely into the ball of- the tube : mil- 
lions of olive-trees that had ſtood the ſeverity 
of fifty winters were blaſted, and thouſands 

of people periſhed merely through cold: the 
failure of a crop the ſucceeding harveſt occa- 
ſioned an univerſal ſcarcity, which, in this 
country of indolence and oppteſſion, (where 
proviſion is only made from hand to mouth, 
and where, literally ſpeaking, no man is {ure 
of reaping what he hath ſown) ſoon intro- 
duced a famine, with all its attendant miſe- 

ries: the ſhocking accounts would appear 
fabulous, were they not atteſted by number- 
leſs eye witneſſes, Europeans and natives. In 
many places the inhabitants were driven to 
ſuch extremities, that women eat their ow 
children, as ſoon as they expired in theit 
arms, for want of nouriſhment :—Numbetrs 
of perſons from the mountains and village 
adjacent, came daily to Aleppo, to offer DO 
„ 


) 


* oy "1 
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* 
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wives and children to ale for a few dollars, 

to procure a temporary ſubliſtence for them- 
ſelves; and hourly might be ſeen in the 

ſtreets dogs and human creatures ſcratching 
together on the ſame dunghill, and quarrel- 

ling for a bone, or piece of carrign, to allay 

their hunger. A peſtilence followed cloſe to 

the heels of the famine, which laſted the 

greater part of 1758, and is ſuppoſed to have 
ſwept away fifty or ſixty thouſand perſons inthe =. 
city and its invirons. The very deſtruction 
of this complicated ſcene of miſery muſt 

diſtreſs a compaſſionate diſpoſition, the ſight 

of it muſt have made an impreſſion on a 
. = = 

The latter end of March 1761, the plague, 

which had lain dormant fince autumn, 
made its appearance again, with conſiderable 
alarm: the infection crept gently and gra- 
dually on, confined chiefly to one quarter: 
till the beginning of May, when it began to 
ſpread viſibly and univerſally: the Engliſh 
factory ſhut themſelves up the 27th, and 
continued under confinement ninety-ſix days. 
The fury of the contagion did not laſt longer 
than the middle of June, and many of the 
merchants went abroad, with caution, early 
in Auguſt ; but the conſul having no urgent 
buſineſs to induce him to expoſe himſelf to 
any riſk, the factory remained in cloſe quar- 
ters till they could viſit their friends with to- 
- lerable ſecurity, Fer Ade 
. =. The 
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_ ſelves with hopes of aſpeedy releaſe from dan. 
ger, but God ordered it otherwiſe. In all th 
- plagues with which Aleppo has been viſitet 


regularly and conſtantly ceaſed in Auguſt q 
September, the hotteſt months in the yen, 


inſtance of the fallacy of general obſeryz 


end of March 1761 to the middle of Sep- 
tember 1762, ſcarce a day paſſed without 
deaths, or freſh attempts from the diſtempet: 
though the violence of it ceaſed in autumn, 
on an average, it was fatal to at leaſt thirty 
| perſons in every week from that time to the 
end of the winter. In February they were 


and thoſe in the ſkirts of the city; the faint 
exemption were of very ſhort duration; in 


April increaſed .with ſuch rapidity, that the 


bn Oi EE IEEE EE IRE, 
« 


The Engliſh at their releaſe from confine. 
ment the laſt day of Auguſt, flattered them. 


in this century, the contagion is ſaid to hay 


and it is pretty certain that it diſappeare 
about that time in 1742, 1743, 1744, 
and 1760; but the year 1761 proved a 


tions on this dreadful ſubject: for from the 


pretty healthy; there were few accidents, 
hopes they began to entertain of a farther 
March the diſtemper ſpread again, and in 
factory were obliged to retire to their clok 
quarters from April 26th to Auguſt 18, 


when the burials were reduced to about 
twenty a-day ; the infection gradually de- 


creaſed till the middle of September, after 


which they heard of no accidents from the 
return 
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Je- feturn of a diſtemper whoſe very name ſtrikes * 
m. terror whenever it is mentioned, and is un- = 
doubtedly one of the moſt lamentable mis- ** 
fortunes that mankind is liable to. 2 
I wiſh I could, with any preciſion, deter- 
mine our loſs in the two laſt ſummers; but, 
in times of ſuch horror and confuſion, it is, 
in a manner, impoſſible to come at the exact 
truth. If you enquire of the natives, they 
ſwell the account each year from forty to 
ſixty thouſand, and ſome higher: but as the 
eaſtern diſpoſition to exaggerate reigns uni- 
verſally, little accuracy is to be expected from 
them: this, however, is certain, that the 
mortality this year has been very conſiderable, 
perhaps not much inferior to any in this 
century. Some Europeans have been at no 
imall pains and expence to procure a regular 
and daily lift of the funerals during our con- 
hnement, and their account amounts to 
about twenty thouſand, from April 1, to 
September 1, this year, and about one third 
leſs the preceding ſummer. - This calcula- 
tion ſeems to be pretty right, though there 
are ſome ſtrong objections againſt a probability 
of being able to procure a juſt one in ſuch 
circumſtances; for the Turks keep no regiſ- 
ter of the dead, and have ſeventy two different 
public burial places in the ſeven miles cir- 
cumference of the city, beſides many private 
ones within the walls. The Chriſtians and 
Jews, who are e ſuppoſed to be leſs than a 
| U-g:----::-. Jevenen 
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_ ſeventh part of the inhabitants, have regiſters, 
and each nation one burial place only, their 


"loſs this year is about three thouſand five 


hundred in five months. - 
Il! will not ſhock your compaſſionate diſpo- 
ſition by a detail of the miſeries I have been 
witneſs to, but only that during the months 
of June and July (in the greateſt part of 
which the burials were from two to three 
hundred a day) the noiſe of men ſinging be- 
fore the corps in the day, and the ſhrieks of 
the women for the dead both day and night, 
were ſeldom out of our ears. Cuſtom ſoon 
rendered the firſt familiar to me, but nothing 
could reconcile me to the laſt: and as the 
heat obliges us to ſleep upon the terraces of 
our houſes in the ſummer, many of my nights 
_ reſt were diſturbed by theſe alarms of death, 
All the Engliſh eſcaped infection in their 
houſes, though each year four or five Euro- 
peans have been carried off, and each year 
the plague broke out in two houſes that join 
to ours. In one of them this year died a 


Franciſcan prieſt after two days illneſs, whoſe 


bed was placed about fix yards from mine. 
I believe I was in no great danger, as a wall 
nine or ten feet high ſeparated our terraces, 
but had I known his ſituation, I ſhould have 
moved farther off, The year before I was 
thrown into a very great agitation of mind for 
a few days, by the death of my laundreſs's 
huſband ; the day he died of the plague, my 


ſervant 
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ſervant had received my linen from his 


without airing: this accident happened many 
weeks after we were open, and his illneſs 
was induſtriouſly kept a ſecret, 

The laſt month of my confinement this 
year paſſed very heavily indeed, for I found 
my health much diſordered: whether it 
proceeded from a cold I catched in my head 
by leeping in the open air in ſome very 
windy nights; from want of exerciſe; or 
from uneaſineſs of mind naturally attending 
our melancholy ſituation, I know not : but 
my nerves ſeemed all relaxed; my ſpirits in 
a ſtate of dejection unknown to me before; 
and my head fo heavy and confuſed that I 
could neither write nor read for an hour to- 
gether with application or pleaſure.—Since 
our releaſe, I have paſſed a month at a gar- 
den about an hour's ride from the city, for 
the fake of exerciſe and freſh air, and find 
myſelf much relieved.  _ 


Among many particulars, the following 
anecdotes ſeem ſomewhat extraordinary, but 
are well atteſted : laſt year, as well as this, 
there has been more than one inſtance of a 
woman's being delivered of an infected child, 
with plague ſores on its body, though the 
mother herſelf has been entirely free from 
„% = 

A woman that ſuckled her own child of 
ive months, was ſeized with a moſt ſevere 


V3 plwGague, 


houſe, and I had careleſly put on ſome of it 
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plague, and died after a week's illneſs, but 
the child, though it ſucked her, and lay ! in 
the ſame bed with her during her whole di. 
order, eſcaped the infection. 

A woman upward of a hundred years of 
age was attacked with the plague, and reco- 
vered ; her two grand-children, of ten and 
0 ten, received the infection from her, and 
were both carried off by it. 

While the plague was making terrible 
ravage in the iſland of Cyprus in the ſpring 
of 1760, a woman remarkably ſanguine and 

corpulent, after loſing her huſband and two 

children, who died of the plague in her 
arms, made it her daily employment, from 1 
principle of charity, to attend her ſick neigh- 
bours that ſtood in need of her affiſtance, and | 
yet eſcaped the infection. Alſo a Greek la 
made it his buſineſs for many months to wait 
on the ſick; to waſh, dreſs, and bury the 
dead, and remained unhurt. In that conti- 
gion ten men were ſaid to die to one woman: 
but it was almoſt univerſally fatal to the youth 
of both ſexes, Many places were left ſo 
deſtitute of inhabitants as not to have enough 
to gather in the fruits of the earth. | 
ceaſed in July 1760, and has not appeared i in 
the iſland ſince. 

The plague ſeems this year to have been, 
in a manner, general, over great part of the 
Ottoman empire. It has made great ba- 
voc at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Salonicha, 

Bruſa, 


+ a, bw _ 
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Kul. Alons, Antioch, Antab, Killis, Our- 


ſah, Diarbekir, Mouſol, and many other large 


towns and villages. Scanderoon for the firſt 


time (I believe) this century, has ſuffered 


conſiderably. The other Frank ſettlements 


on the ſea coaſt of Syria have been exempted, 


except a few accidents at Tripoli, which 
drove the Engliſh conſul into a cloſe retire- 
ment for a week or two; but the ſtorm ſoon 


blew over. : EM 
The beginning of the year 1764, a terrible 
famine broke out in ſeveral parts of Italy, 
particularly the kingdom of Naples and the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and was followed by agreat 


mortality, particularly in the former; owing 
more to the uſe of bad corn ſent them from 


other countries, than even the want of good 


corn, inſomuch that, by advice of the phyſi- 


cians, vaſt quantities of it were thrown into 


the ſea at ſome leagues from Naples, it being 


ſo far gone as to occaſion a fatal and infec- 


tious diſorder even amongſt the poultry who © 
partook of it. The corn imported into the 


kingdom of Naples alone upon this occaſion 


amounted to near thirty thouſand tons; not- 


withſtanding which there periſhed upward 


of five hundred thouſand perſons 1n leſs 


than fix months, and a proportionable num- 
ber in the papal territories — - 
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Of the laſt Gu EAT PLacus at Linda: 


The Lord ſmote the people with a very great 


plague there as a very great deſtruction 
_ throughout ail, the city, the hand of God 


was very heavy there ;—he gave their life 
over unto the peſtilence. Nu MB. xi. 33. 


I SAM. v. 11. Psar. Ixxvill. 51. 


OD was pleaſed in the year 166 5, in the. 
J ſeventeenth year of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, the fixth year after the 


reſtoration, to puniſh England, with a public 


" calamity, which, in that degree, had not beenin 


the kingdom ſome centuries paſt. This was 
a dreadful peſtilence, which appeared in the 


vitals of the three kingdoms, the city of Lon- 
don, after a warning by a great plague in 


Holland, and a beginning of it in ſome re- 


mote parts of our own land; where it gra- 


dually ſwelled and raged, inſomuch that in 


the city and ſuburbs it ſwept away an hun- 


dred thouſand perſons in leſs than the com- 
pals of one year. 


In 1663, the plague raged ſo ls at 


A that ſcarcely any perſon of qua- 


lity ſtaid in town; Hamburgh was alſo much 


infected; which cut off all communication 
with thoſe ſtates, as to public affairs, and from 
having any thing to do with their European 


" neighbours. The government had a true 


account of it, and ſeveral councils were held 
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to prevent its coming over, but all was kept 
very private. i 

In 1664, King Charles excuſed his prohi- Dutch 
bition of importation of merchandize from fp 
Holland, on account of the plague, which 8moller's 
had been introduced into that country. Hit. 1 0 
About the cloſe of the year 1664, two or in. p. * 
three perſons died ſuddenly at Weſtminſter, Weſtmin- 
attended with ſymptoms which manifeſted ſter. 
their original: hereupon ſome timorous 9. lf 
neighbours moved into the city, and unfor- Hal is. 
tunately carried the teint, which ſuddenly n the % 
ſpread its fatal poiſon ; and for want of con- - pas 
fining the perſons firſt ſeized, the whole city 
was in a little time irrecoverably infected. 
As ſoon as it was rumoured that the plague 
was in the city, it was impoſſible to relate 
what accounts were ſpread of A fatality ue. 
every one predicted its future devaſtations, 
and terrified each other with remembrance 
of a former peſtilence. 

The manner of its coming to L ondon was nit. . 
by goods from Holland, brought thither from 224. 
the Levant, it firſt broke out in a houſe in 


. Lo - | 
Long-acre, near the end of Date 


where thoſe goods were carried and firff - FE 9 


opened; two French men dying, the ſamily FRY n. 
endeavoured to conceal it; but it ſpread from % 3+ 
that houſe to others, by the unwary converſ- 

ing with thoſe who were ſitk, and infected 

the pariſh officers which were employed 
200 the e dead: it went on, and 1 
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from perſon to perſon, from houſe to houſe, 
In the firſt houſe that was infected there 
died four perſons; a neighbour hearing the 
miſtreſs of the houſe was ill viſited her, and 
carried home the diſtemper to her family, 


and died, with all her houſhold. A miniſter 


called to pray with the firſt ſick perſon in the 


Hit. Pl. 
6 


Bonadbins 


ger lane. 


ſecond houſe, was ſaid to ſicken and die im- 
mediately, with ſeveral more in his family, 
A Frenchman, who lived near the infected 
houſes, removed for fear of the diſtemper in- 
to Bearbinder-lane, and died, to the great 
affliction of the city. Then the phyſicians 
began to conſider, for they did not at firſt 


imagine it a general contagion : but the ſe- 


. Phyſicians 
report. 


cretaries of ſtate got notice of it, and ordered 
two phyſicians and a ſurgeon to inſpect the 
bodies, who aſſured the people that it was 
neither more nor leſs than the plague, with 


all its terrifying particulars; and that it 


to go. through Drury-lane. 


threatened an univerſal infection, ſo many 
people having already converſed with the fick 
or diſtempered ; and having, as might be 
ſuppoſed, received infection from them, that 
it would be impoſſible to put a ſtop to it. 
This filled people's heads ſo, that few cared 


It was a received notion among the com- 


mon people that the plague viſited England 


once in forty years; this conceit, how well 
ſoever juſtified by paſt experience, did not 


obtain with thoſe of better judgment; yet it 


50 greatly : 


AT LONDON. . 
greatly contributed among the populace to 
propagate and inflame the contagion, by te 
ſtrong impreſſion it made on their minds; 44 
and this happening forty years after tze 
the plague had feat fully, though not equally; Judges, 

prevailed in 162 5, cauſed ſome to impute a 
fatality to that particular number, as if in this 
ſenſe the land was to have reſt but forty 
years. 5 272 „„ 
The plague is never originally bred with Plague | 
us, but always brought accidentally from e 
abroad; therefore its coming can have no Mad 
relation to any certain period: that common peltlential 
error is a meer fancy, without reaſon or ex- 3 
perience: people ought to be delivered from 
ſuch vain fears. Now, through the mercy 
of the Almighty, the land, hath, in that 
ſenſe, reſted more than an hundred years. 

The populace are apt to frame ſtrange _ 
conceits out of their own heads, and what Hodge | 
| hath obtained among them is very difficult * 
to eraſe ; they imputed the plague to the Crook. 
influence of blazing ſtars, which had not 8 | 
long before appeared in the view of London. the ch. of if 
Theſe frightful apprehenſions were greatly Scotland. 
increaſed by the predictions of aſtrologers, Blazing | | 
who (as a public ſhame and ſcandal to the fars, - 
underſtanding and good ſenſe of the nation) = 
then abounded ; from conjunctions and ap- 22 1 
pearances of comets : the ſpirits of the people 1 755 
were ſunk by ſuch fears, and their conſtituk 
tions rendered leſs able to reſiſt the contagion,” 
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Fortune- * Terror and apprehenſion led people into 
teller. a thouſand weak, fooliſh, and wicked things, 
| Vit. PL which there wanted not ſome really wicked 
Ea enough to encourage them to ; this was, run- 
ning about to fortune-tellers, cunning men, 
and aſtrologers, to have their nativities caſt, 
and to know their fortunes. This folly made 
the town ſwarm with wicked pretenders to 
magic and the black art : it became common 
3 for them to have ſigns with inſcriptions, 
| Here liveth an aſtrologer ; —frier Bacon's 
head, Mother Shipton, —a Merlin, — or 
the like ; the uſual ſigns of theſe impoſtors, 
were in almoſt every ſtreet. 

One great miſchief was, if theſe deluders 
were aſked, If there would be a plague? 
they all agreed to anſwer, Ves; for that 
kept up their trade: had the people not been 
kept in a fright, the wizards would have been 

rendered uſeleſs, and their craft at an end: 
but they always talked of influences of ſtars, 
and conjunctions of planets, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily bring ſickneſſes, diſtempers and the 
plwKVague. 
een Ide preachers thundered againſt theſe and 
| other wicked practices, and expoſed the folly 
and wickedneſs thereof ; and the ſober and 
judicious deſpiſed them: but i it was impoſſible 
ö to make any impreſſion on the middling and 
6 labouring people: fear was the predominant 
1 paſſion, and they threw away their money 
| in a moſt diſtracted manner upon thoſe 
3 WwWhimſies, 
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whimſies. Men and maid ſervants were tie 
chief cuſtomers; the firſt queſtion was, Will 
there be a plague? the next, Oh! Sir, for 
the Lord's ſake, what will become of me? 
will my maſter, or miſtreſs, keep me, or 
turn me off? will they ſtay here or go into 
the country ? will they take me with them, 
or leave me here, to be ſtarved and undone *? 
| _ There was no remedy for this horrid delu- 
ſion, till the plague put an end to it, by 
clearing the town of moſt of theſe mock - 
calculators, . Sin 
The people were more addicted to pro- fig. py, 
pheſies, aſtronomical conjurations, dreams, 2g, 26. 
and old wives tales, than ever they were 
before or ſince: whether this unhappy tem: 
per was originally raiſed by thoſe who got 
money by printing predictions and prognoſ- 8 
tications, it is certain books frighted them * 
much: not only almanacks and predictions, 
but pretended religious books, foretold, di- 
rectly or covertly, the ruin of the city. Some _ ll 
were ſo enthuſiaſtically bold as to ran about 
the ſtreets with their oral predictions, pre: M 
_ tending they were ſent to preach to the city; = [ 
one, like Jonah at Nineveh, cried in the _ 
*The caſe of poor ſervants was very diſmal ; a pro- fig. Pl. 
digious number of them were turned off, and abun- | 
dance periſhed ; particularly of thoſe who had been 93, * c 
deceived by falſe hopes by the falſe prophets;: public 
charity provided for great numbers of theſe pot er- 
tures, who were (otherwiſe) in the worſt conditions 
any in the city. | e ag MB „ aan Le 
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ſtreets, Yet forty [or a few] days, and Lon- 


don ſhall be deſtroyed: another run about 


naked, except a pair of drawers about his 
waſte, crying day and night, (like a man 
mentioned by Joſephus before the deſtruc- 


5 tion of Jeruſalem) Oh! the great and the 
terrible God! and ſaid no more but repeated 


* 5 Viſions, 


thoſe words continually, with a voice and 


countenance full of horror, a ſwift pace, and 
nobody could find him to ſtop, or reſt, or 
take any ſuſtenance; nor would he enter 


into ſpeech with any one. 


The interpretations which old women put 
on dreams, put abundance of people out of 
their wits. Some heard voices warning them 
to be gone, for there would be ſuch a 


plague at London, that the living ſhould not 


be able to bury the dead; others ſaw appa- 
ritions in the air: the imagination of the 
people was really turned wayward and poſ- 
ſeſſed; and no wonder if they, who were 


poring continually at the clouds, ſaw ſhapes 


and fires, repreſentations and appearances, 


which had nothing in them: here, they ſaid, 


they ſaw a flaming ſword held in a hand 


coming out of a oloud, with a point hanging 


directly over the city; there they ſaw hearſes 


and coffins in the air, carrying to be buried; 


| there again, heaps of dead bodies lying un- 


with matter to work upon. 


buried; and the like ; juſt as the imagination 
of the poor errified people turniſhed them 


Even 


ld LS 
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Even 3 miniſters, in their ſermons, wur 


rather ſunk than lifted up the hearts of their 


hearers: there were ſome of all opinions and 


perſuaſions, though good men, their diſ- 


courſes were full of terror, who ſpoke no- 


thing but diſmal things; propheſied nothing 
but evil tidings; terrifying the people with 
apprehenſions of being utterly deſtroyed, 
and the propagation of the ſickneſs was no- 
toriouſly aſſiſted by this means. 
People were as mad in running after 
quacks and mountebanks, and every practiſ- 
ing old woman, for medicines and remedies; 
ſtoring themſelves with ſuch multitudes of 
pills, potions, and preſervatives, that they 36 
ſpent their money and poiſoned them- * 


ſelves before-hand, for fear of infection; 
and prepared their bodies for the plague, 


inſtead of preſerving themſelves againſt it. 
It is ſcarcely imaginable how the poſts and 
corners of ſtreets were plaiſtered with doc- 
tors bills, the very titles of whoſe infallible 
pills, neverfailing preſervatives, ſoyereign 

cordials, exact regulations, univerſal remedies, 
only true plague-waters, .royal antidotes, 


— d 


* * 1 
/ a, * * 


1 


Quacks, 
and 
mountes 


banks. | 
Hi 1 5 5 | 


&c. would fill a volume: Advice was given by 


by experienced phyſicians, ancient gentle- 


women, Italian gentlewomen, High-Dutch 


phyſicians, &c. Confuſion fitted perſong to 
be impoſed on by every pretender ; their dogrs 


were more thronged than thoſe of Dr, 


Brooks, Dr. Upton, Dr. Hodges, Dr. Ber- 
| wick, . 
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wick, or-any of the moſt famous men of the 

; time. br 1 i 
Charms, Another madneſs may ſerve to give an 
philtres, idea of the diſtracted humour of the times, 


exorciſms 8 * - 
oe the wearing:charms, philtres, exorciſms, and 


. amulets; to fortify the body againſt the 
- Plague : as if the plague was not the hand of 

God, but the poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit, and 
might be kept off with croſſing ſigns of the 
Zodiac, papers tied up with a certain number 

 __ of knots, with certain words or figures writ- 
-__ _ ten on them, as Abracadabra formed in : 


-  . triangle; Diridon, carried through the whole 
FE alphabet; the Jeſuits mark in a croſs ; croſſes 
nin various ſhapes, &c. but they ſoon found the 


inſufficiency of theſe, things; and many were 
carried away in the dead-carts, and thrown 
0 unto the common graves of every pariſh, with 
|. _ .. ..... theſe trumpery about their neck. Then the 
lliving began to ſee the folly of truſting to 
_ thoſe unperforming creatures; their fears 
turned to amazement and ſtupidity, not 
knowing what courſe to take, or what to do, 
to help or relieve themſelves : they ran about 
from houſe to houſe and door to door, with 
repeated cries of, Lord have mercy upon us, 
What ſhall we do! ee We” 
A A very dry and violent froſt from the be- 
Sydenh. ginning of winter 1664 froze up all things, 
Hard | 1* 11 5 
fot, and did not abate till the beginning of 
Ml/arch; at which time, as ſoon as the froſt | 
1 went 


degree of cold, and the long time it held. The f 


5 Ar Hombo mr zo y 
no off, a. | 8 N ker t Plague, 


e to rage + 


t was firſt taken notice of in 'the oath of Vincent, . 


1 


May: the bills of mortality mentioned three 
which died of the diſeaſe in the whole yeat 


before: but, in the beginning of May, the 
bill tells of nine which fell by the plague, 


one in the heart of the. city, the other <ight 
in the ſuburbs. T, 


It broke out in the pariſh of St. Giles s in Mead, 
latter end of the year $6. 20, 


be Fields toward th 


1664; and being re rained to a houſe or 
two, the ſeeds of it confined themſelves 


through a hard froſty winter of near three 


months continuance: it lay aſleep from Chriſt« 


mas to the middle of F. ebruary, and then 
broke out again in the ſame pariſh;/and after 


another long reſt till April, pat, forth the 


malignant quality as ſoon as Tn warmth of 


ſpring gave ſufficient force, and the diſtemper 
ſhewed itſelf again in the ſame place. At RN 
beginning it took one here, and another-half 
a mile off; then appeared again, where, it was 


+ The year 1683 the ſeaſon was ſo extremely 
that no man living ever ſaw the like, as to the int 


riyer Thames was ſo frozen that it eaſily ſuſtained, like 
a ſolid pavement, coaches running about pon it and 


ſhops well ſtocked, in the manner {no 


did not equal dhe preceding, either as to the extremity. 
of cold, or obſtinate duration of it, yet it did not on 
Feb behind-it as to either: but, as ſoon as it ant in 
kurz: 2 new epidemical fever began. 12 
X fiſts *. 
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firſt: neither can it be proved that theſe 
ever met; a after houſes” were ſhut 


reit quickly began to creep upon ae 
hearts, terrifying and confounding men of all 
religions and profeſſions ; great alarms and 
difcourſe began to ſpread about the plague, 


and all caſt in their minds whither they 


' ſhould go, if the diſtemper ſhould in- 
creaſe :——yet when the next week's bil 


ſignified to them the decreaſe from nine to 
three, their minds were fomething appeaſed; 


diſcourſe of that ſubject ceaſed; fears were 
huſhed, and hopes took place, that the black 
cloud did but t] reaten and give a few drops, 
but the wind would drive it away. When, in 
the next bill, the number of the dead by the 
plague amounted from three to fourteen; in 
the next to ſeventeen; in the next to forty- 
three; and the diſeaſe not only increaſed, 
but diſperſed ; a dreadful conſternation fell 
upon all, and fearful bodings of a deſolating 


judgment: every one began to look about, 
and think into what corner of the world 


— *theymight fly to hide themſelves. 


"Thoſe who choſe company, and ſtrove by 
carrouſin ng and pleaſures to intoxicate their 
ſpirits in the day, had dread and hideous 
thoughts in retirement, and in the ſilence of 
the night, through fear ein, 10G, 

Nothing aggravates this diſtemper more 


than Tear, dread of death, and a conſterna- 


tion 


tion of the mind. When the plague is fatal, Brookes's 
ſome die of a fainting the firſt or ſecond day; pfacteeof 
doubtleſs of a panic dread. The mind is to ol. 5 
be particularly ſupported; and fear, dread, 520, 522. 
and puſillanimity are to be baniſhed: for . 
more die of terror than of the plague itſelf. 
It has been alleged, with reaſon and good 0 
authority, that terror and dread diſpoſes the — 
body to the reception of every ſpecies of ma- 5 
| lignity ; its influence leſſens, if not deſtroys, 
the vital motions, weakens the conſtitution nm, 
finks the ſpirits, and renders the..ceconomy 
leſs liable to reſiſt putrefaction.— This is con- 
firmed by people who through dread and 
conceit have received the ſmall-pox. _ 
As ſoon as the firſt terror could be ſaid to 
terminate, a nauſeonſneſs and reaching ſu ec 
ceeded ; ſuch an exceſſive loathing of food. 
that the mention of it was irkſome ; and ſome _.., - 
were followed by grievous vomitings: ſome = 
endured ſuch vehement and continual irri- 3 
tation that could not be aſſuaged by any . 
medies, how often ſoever repeated ; Ws. - 
reaching continuing after the ſtrength ofthe. * 12 
patient was too far ſpent to throw any thing 
up. Aſter the principal load was thrown 
up, a very frothy bile, fermenting like yeaſt, 
followed, greeniſh, and ſo fœtid that a per- 
ſon could not endure the room, withouhnt 
| holding thenofe. :::157 1610 n,, 
| When medicines. proved ineffectual, there Hodges f] 
| followed a great thirſt and heat, which were 93+ 
3 — ignes 
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1 ſigns of immediate death; and the infected, 
metics. 
. as it were, ſeemed to vomit up their ſouls, 
5 Yet it was a pernicious practice of ſome 
empirics to adminiſter emetics; and man 
were deſtroyed thereby, the convullive reach- 
ings to vomit being beyond a poſſibility to 
bear it. After ſuch exigencies, and the ad- 
miniſtration of the beſt medicines, things 
gtew worſe, and it was impoſſible to rectify 
a raſh and fatal error in ſo violent a diſeaſe. 
What was thrown up by hard vomiting diſ- 
covered a rancid brackiſhneſs that vellicated 
the ſtomach into convulſions. 
When the plague makes its firſt appear: 


_— though the number of the ſick is ex. 


eee, mall, yet the diſeaſe uſually operates 
upon them in the moſt violent manner, and 

is attended with its worſt ſymptoms. 
„ plague doth complicate with moſt 
5 maladies, elpecially. ſuch as are contagious; 


cates with every little diſorder. turning to the plague ; 


3 other infectious diſeaſes nearly combining and 


Hodges ſymbolizing with it. It was a very ill time 
Letter, ich be fick, if any complained, it was imme- 
Fin pi diately aid he had the plague. The ſeury 
17 being popular and epidemical in Holland, the 
. peſt, when it fell in with it, did very much 
partake of its nature; which after ward in- 


vading this nation, gave ample en of 


this afſociation. 4; ba” non 3-6 
Venere! The peſtilential venom. does in a very 


TH N familiar manner v unite e itlelf wich the veneteal 


tt 8 diſeaſe. 
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dj "th At the firſt breaking. out "wp the 


ſickneſs, it was given out by common fame, 
that thoſe who were previouſly 1 infected with 
any foul diſtemper, the pox in particular, 
would be ſecured againſt any peſtilential 
teint: but wicked and impious was the con- 
ſequence ; for many were hereby encouraged. 
to ſeek the moſt laſcivious and filthy proſti- 
tutions, on purpoſe, to be ſecured by one 
previous infection againſt another: but, be=, 
fide, the poiſonous, quality peculiar to this 
naſty diſcaſe, beſide the expence of ſpirits in 
procuring it, and a loſt force of the conſtitu- 
tion thereby, the greateſt aggravation to the 
misfortune was, the very teint which was to . 
defend againſt another, had it, in its nature, 
to be mote forcibly attracted by it; ſo that 
| the raſh adventurer was ſoon brought to a. 
bitter repentance for his experiment, 15 fink- . + 
ing immediately under the peſtilential conta- 
gion at its firſt ſtroke: and it was common 


— * : 


| buboes changed into? peſtilential carbuncle 7 705 
be peſtilence and the pox are natural 75 „„ ns 
| joined together by their Known malignity and * WE . x 


; deſtruction to human natöre. But now, 

5 The great orbs begin to move firſt, The Hit. P!, 
lords and gentry retire into? their © countries; a 7 10. 
{ Wl their remote houſes are prfephred, goods re- 


moved, and London We behind Vincent, . 


dem: the richer fort off people from the WP 5 
l 1 parts of the city;-with"thtir familics | 5 


AF 


- 


to find, by a very calf; tranſition, the venereal | Pax,” > BE 
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and ſervants, thronged out of town in an 
_ unuſual manner; in the broad ſtreets leadin 
toward the country there was nothing to be 


{cen but waggons and carts with goods, 
women, children, and ſervants, &c. coaches 
filled with the better ſort, horſemen attend. 
ing them, all hurrying away; empty wag⸗ 
gons and carts from the countries, to fetch 


more people: men on horſeback innumer- 


able, with and without ſervants, all loaded 


with baggage, and fitted for travelling. 


It was a terrible and melancholy fight; 
and there was nothing elſe to be ſeen from 


morning to night: the hurry was ſo great 


for ſome weeks, that there was no getting to 
the lord mayor's door without exceeding 


difficulty there was ſuch prefling and croud- 
ing to get paſſes and certificates of health 
without which none were admitted to pals 


through towns on the road, or to lodge in 
any inn. None having as yet died in the 


city, my lord mayor gave certificates, with- 


out difficulty, to all who lived in the ninety- 


ſeven pariſhes, and to thoſe in the libertics | 


too for a While. The hurry was much in- 
creaſed by falſe rumours that the government 
had ordered turnpikes and barriers on the 
roads to prevent people's travelling; and 


that the towns on the roads would not ſuffer 


any from London to paſs. 


It looked as if the whole city was 3 


211215. ping 7. had apy regulations been pub- 


WOE er: liſhed 


thann * 
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liſhed ha had been terrifying, - 
ſuch as would pretend todifooſe o the people 
otherwiſe than they would. diſpoſe of them: 
ſelves, it would have put city. and ſuburbs | 
into the utmoſt confuſion. oy a 

But the magiſtrates wiſely canſed: the . 
people to be encouraged :. made very good Ragi- 
laws for regulating the citizens, keeping fracs, 
good order in the ſtreets, and making every 
thing as eligible as poſlible to all ſorts of 
people. | | 
The lord mayor, ſheriffs, aldermen, bats. 
their deputies) and a certain number of the 
common- council, publiſned their reſolution 
not to quit the city themſelves, but that the 
would be always ready at hand for obſerving. . 
good order in every place, and doing juſtice - 
on all occaſions ; as alſo for diſtributing the 
public charities to the poor: for doing the 
duty and diſcharging the truſt repoſed in them 
by the citizens, to the utmoſt of their power, 

The lord mayor heid councils every day, 
for making neceſſary diſpoſitions for pteſerv- 
ing the public peace: the people were uſed. 
on all poſſible gentleneſs, tenderneſs, and 
clemency ; but preſumptuous rogues, thieyes,: 52 ; 
houſe-breakers, plunderers of the fick or 8 
dead, were duly puniſhed, and ſevere decla - 
rations were continually publiſhed dee e 
All conſtables and church- wardens were 
enjoined to ſtay in the city under ſevere pe- 
Wes, or find ſufficient deputies. _ 

4 X 4 wife Theſe. 
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Thheſe things re-eſtabliſhed the minds oftbe 
people very much in their firſt frigbt, when 
an univerſal. deſertion was apprehended ; | 


when the city was in danger of bein intirely 
deſerted (except of the poor); and the coun- 


try of being p lundered and laid waſte by the 


multitudes 47s fled. 


Nor were the Wagiateter Mgchcht in 


performing their duty as boldly as they pro- 


any complaint came to be heard; that he 


Aldermen 
and ſhe- 
riffs, 
| Yord 
- mayor's 
_ officers, 
5 ſheriff” 8 
officers, 
ſerjeants. 


Hiſt. Pl. 
140. 


miſed: the lord mayor and ſheriffs were 
continually in the ſtreets, and at places of 


the greateſt danger; and though they did not 
care to have too great a refort of people 
crouding about them, yet in emergent caſes 


ſtood a little removed from the croud, when 


might appear with as much ſafety as poſſible. 

The aldermen and ſheriffs conſtantly at- 
tended in their wards and ſtations : the lord 
mayor's officers were always in waiting ; the 
ſheriff's officers, and ſerjeants, received orders 


from the aldermen ; fo that juſtice was CXC- 
cuted i in all caſes without interruptioͤn. 


Dogs and cats, being domeſtic animals, 


apt to run from houſe to houſe, and were 


capable of carrying the effluvia or infectious 


Logs and ſteams in their fur or hair; wherefore, in 


cats. 


/ 


the beginning of the 1 an order was 


Pas 


they never denied the people acceſs, and 
heard with patience all their grievances and 
complaints: the lord mayor had a low gal- 


lery erected on purpoſe in his hall, where be 


75 AAS: 7 Air — 
41 Ibu iir 
oubliſhed by the lord mayor, and tnibiRirates,” 5 
in advice of the phyſicians, that they ſhould 
all be immediately kilted, and an officer wass 
appointed for that purpoſe, *A A. Nee 

number of thoſe creatures were deſtroyed: 

forty thouſand dogs, and five times as many 

cats; which is not in the leaſt incredible, 

ſew houſes being without a cat, ſome having 

five or ſix. All poſſible endeavours were uſed 

to deſtroy mice and rats: multitudes of them 

were deſtroyed by ratſbane and other poiſons, 

It was one of their printipal cares to ſee Hit. Pl. 
the orders for the freedom of the markets 213, 214+ 
obſerved : for this purpoſe, either the lord 1 
mayor or ſheriffs were every market- day unn 
horſeback to ſee their orders executed; ane 
that the country people had all poſſible en- 
couragement and freedom in their coming to 
the markets, and returning back; and that no 
nuſances or frightful objects ſhould be ſeen i in 
the ſtreets, to terrify them, or make them un- 
willing tocome : which precaution made them 
come freely and boldly, inſomuch that . 
viſions were never wanting in the mar 
but plentiful, even to a degree to be won 
dered at. 5 

It was an bab le piece of conduct, that 
the ſtreets were kept clear and free from all 
manner of frightful objects, dead bodies, or. 
any ſuch things as were indecent or unplea - 
ſant, unleſs where any died ſuddenly in the 
* and theſe were generally covere* 


* 


* _ 


Hiſt. pl. 
8 10, 20. 
Vincent. 
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8 with ſome cloth or blanket, or removed to 


next church- yard till night: if any diſeaſed 


were removed, or dead buried, or infected 
cloaths burned, it was in the night; all bodies 


which were thrown into the great pits in the 
ſeveral church- yards and burying-grounds, 


; were removed in the night, and every thing 
was covered and cloſed before day : fo that 


in the day-time there was not the leaſt fignal 
of the calamity to be ſeen or heard except 


what was to be obſerved from the emptineſs 


of the ſtreets, ſometimes paſſionate outcries 
from the windows, and the pumber of houſes 


and ſhops ſhut up. 


The face of London was indeed ſtrangely 
Altered, the whole maſs of buildings, city, 
liberties, ſuburbs, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
all together! Sorrow and ſadneſs fat in every 


face ; every one looked on himſelf and family 
as in the utmoſt diſtreſs,---few gallants walk 
the ſtreets; inſtead of ſpotted ladies, the 


ſhrieks of women and children filled the 


doors and windows, where their deareſt re- 


lations were juſt dead, or dying. A great 
forſaking x IH, was of the adjacent places 


| where the plague did firſt rage: and when 


the city within the walls began to be more 
viſited, the number of people there were ex- 
tremely leſſened by the multitudes gone 
into the country; in July they continued 
flying; but in Auguſt they fled in ſuch a 
manner that! it was apprehended there would, 


"9: 


be none left in the city but magitrats LY en 
ſervants. © Ds "Ba SO 
Death now rode triumphant; and with a 
melancholy and formal aſpect began to look 
into houſes and chambers, and ſtare in every 
face. Were it poſſible to repreſent thoſe 
times exactly to Hos who did not ſee them, 
and give true ideas of the horror that every. 
where preſented itſelf, it muſt make juſt im- Eo 
preſſions on their minds, and fill them with 9 
ſurprize. London might well be ſaid to be ww 3 
all in tears ; the mourners did not go about. 
the ſtreets, indeed, for nobody put on black, 
or made a formal mourning, for their neareſt 
friends: but the voice of mourning was. 
truly heard in the ſtreets, frequent enough to 
pierce the ſtouteſt heart to hear them : tears 
and lamentations were in every hauſe. It 
was certainly a diſmal thing to be entertained 
continually with the daily cries from the 
windows, Pray for us ! and the nightly calls, 
Bring out your dead! To ſee the great empo- 
rium of the world deſolate, and ſcarce any 
thing vendible but coffins ! and thoſe but for 
awhile! _ 
What increaſed the deſolation, 5 made Hiſt. Pl. 
| It more viſible, the city and ſuburbs were pro- 23+ 
digiouſly full of people at the beginning of 
the viſitation : the numbers of people which 
(the wars being over, the armies diſbanded, 
and the royal family and monarchy reſtored) =: 
bag! flocked to London, to {tile in buſineſs, _ 


1s * *> 
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or to depend upon and attend the court, for 
rewards of ſervice, preferments, and loch 
like, was ſuch, that the town was computed 
to have in it above an hundred thouland in- 
habitants! more than it ever entertain ed be- 
fote; ſome took upon them to ſay, it had 
twice as many: all the ruined families of 
the royal party flocked thither ; all the old 
ſoldiers ſet up trades here; the court brought 
With them a great flux of pride and new. 
faſhions, all people were grown gay and luxu- 
rious; and the Joy of the reſtoration had 
brought a vaſt many families to London, 
The, lague entered London when an incre- 
ble increaſe of people had happened by 
theſe circumſtances: as this conflux of 
people to a youthful and gay court made a 
great trade in the city, eſpecially in every thing 
that belonged. to faſhion and finery, ſo it 
drew, by conſequence, a great number of 
workmen, mandfacturers, and the like, 
moſtly poor people who defended upon their 
labour. In repreſentation to the lord mayor 
of the condition of the poor, it was eſtimated' 
that there were not leſs than an hundred 
thouſand ribband-weavers in and about the 
city, moſtly about Spital-fields. It was won- 
derful, that after the prodigious numbers 
that went away, and died, that there was ſo N 
great a multitude left. 0 
Through May the infection reigned wich 
more or leſs ſeverity; ſometimes raging in 
20 one 


one uh” Ge i in V another” SALT all | 
decreaſed, there were great hopes; their 
incteaſe threw all in dejection; which unter: 
tainty gave advantage to the diſtemper, for 
many perſons were remiſs in proviſionsagainſt 
it during ſuch fluctuations: but in June the 
number increaſed: from forty-three to one 
hundred and twelve; the — week, to an 
hundred and fixty- eight; the next, two hun- 
dred ſixtyreight; the next, to four hundred 
ſeventy: moſt of which increaſe was in the 
remote parts, few within, or near the walls 
of, the city. Southwark and Whitechapel 
were entirely free. The ſecond week in 
June the pariſh of St. Giles's, where ſtill tho 
weight of the infection lay, buried one hun: 
dred twenty, though the bills mentioned only i 
pag of the plague. 3 
About June 24, above twenty pariſhes 0g 
were infected: and their majeſties removed 
from Whitehall to Hampton- court. 
After the nobility and gentry, rich trafeſ- 

men provide themſelves to depart ; if they 
have not country-houſes, they ſeek lodgings 
abroad for themſelves and families: and the 
poorer tradeſmen imitate the rich in their _ 
fear, and ſtretch themſclves to take a country. „ 

journey, though they have ſcarce Where 

withal to bring them back again. Divines 
magiſtrates, phyſicians, ſurgedns, lawyers, = 

and un em all put io 3 64200 
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With what precipitation the trembling, in- 
habitants left the city! how they ecke“ 
in crouds out of town ! as if London had 


quite removed | like the hurry of a ſudden 


- conflagration, all doors and paſſages are 


Oldmix, 


hiſt, of the 


_ i. 


Hiſt. Pl. 
11, 12. 


thronged for eſcape. After the chief of the 


people were fled, and the nouriſhment of this 
cruel enemy in a great meaſure taken away, 
it raged ſtill : though it ſeemed once to ſtay, 
it ſoon returned with double fury; killed 
not by flow paces, but almoſt immediately: 


the contagion at firſt only ſcattered its. arrows, 
but at laſt covered the whole ny with 


death. 

In two months the bills of mortality in 
the plague-time were but little more hab 
double the number of thoſe of the common 
deaths, which gave opportunity to thouſands 


of families to remove, and leave the ay de- 
ſolate and helpleſs. 


Though all the people did not go out of 


London, yet in a manner all the horſes did; 


there was hardly one to be bought or hired 


in the whole city, for ſome weeks. 
Many travelled on foot; and to prevent 


lying at Inns, carried ſoldiers tents with thenr 
_ lay in the fields; the weather being 


warm there was no danger of taking cold; 


carrying beds or ſtraw to lie upon, and provi- 


ſions to eat, ſo living as hermits in cells, for 


none would venture to come near them; 


ſome lived like wandering pilgrims in a de- 


S * | : ſer s. | 
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fert, ad een ped by making themſelves vo- 
luntarily 27 in ſuch a manner as is A 
credible; who yet enjoyed more liberty than 
was expected, and had moſt of the people 
that travelled done the ſame, the plagic had 


not (humanly ſpeaking) been carried into ſo 
many country towns and houſes, to the great 5 


damage and ruin of multitudes. 

' Thoſe who went out walked in the middle 
of the great ſtreet, leſt they ſhould mingle 
with any that came out of houſes, or meet 


after ſun- ſet. 


Now the citizens of London are put to a 
ſtop in the career of their trade; they begin 
to fear whom they converſe and deal withal, 
ave come out of infected 
roſes and other flowers wither in the 


left they ſhould 
places: 
gardens, are diſregarded in the markets, and 
people dare not offer them to their noſes, 


leſt, with their ſweet ſavour, that which is nd 


rue and 
wormwood is taken in the hand, myrrh and 
zedoary into the mouth, and without ſome 


Eine ſhould be attracted : 


antidote. few ſtir abroad in the morning. 


The citizens were not blameable for re- 
tiring when there was ſo little trading, and 


the preſence of all would have helped for- 
ward the increaſe and ſpreading of the infec- 
tion, At ſuch times all inhabitants who are 
well, and can be ſpared, ſhould be encou- 
= raged 


* 
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with ſmells and ſcents from houſes infected, 
and it became a Cup for none to go out 
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Taped toleave the town, ' which! the Wanger! itis 
will be the more healthful 2: but fear and uit 
drove many away, whom duty ſhould have 
obliged to ſtay i in the place. 1050 doch 
empty itſelf into the country; great was the 
ſtirs and hurries by the removals of ſo man 
families; and thoſe think themſelves Gale 
that can fly fartheſt from the city.--= 4 Pri- 
dent man ſceth the plague, and hideth himſelf. 

- Phyſicians could not be blamed for reti. 
ing; the diſeaſe was not ſubject to their art: 
many learned phyſicians retired, not ſo much 
for their own preſervation, as the ſervice of 
thoſe they attended: thoſe who ſtaid, the 


plague put to their non-plus ; in ſuch ſtrange 
and changeable ſhapes, did the camelion- 


like ſickneſs appear! There were. empiricy 
(when all art failed) pretended to perform 
wonders: but were ſuppoſed to ſend number 
to heaven who were withed to tarry longer on 
earth, to be uleful in time of ſuch ine xpreſ- 
ible diſtreſs. £2 

The inns of court were all ſhut up; 3 few lau 
yers to be ſeen in the Temple, Lincoln's inn, 
or Gray's inn ; every body was at PE, and 


no occaſion for lawyers. 


It was a time of very PEE breaches 


in matters of religion: innumerable ſedts, 


diviſions, ' and ſeparate opinions prevailed 


among the people: the church was reſtored 


Vith the monarchy, but the miniſters and 
: eg of the CONE independents, 


and 


Ar LONDON: 


ha all other profeſſions, - + to WE 
ſeparate ſocieties, and erect altar againſt altar; 
as yet thoſe congregations were but few, and 
thoſe the government endeavoured” to ſup- 5 
preſs, and ſhut up their meeting-houſes. 

The viſitation reconciled them for a while, 
and many of the beſt and valuable miniſters 
of the diſſenters were ſuffered to go into the 
churches, and the people flocked to hear 
them, without enquiring WE opinions they 
held- © 

Several miniſters in the ſad time of trouble 
deſerted their flocks ; yet ſome miniſters did 
viſit the ſick for a little, but it was not to be 
done; it would have been preſent death to 
have gone into ſome houſes. A great num 
ber of learned, able, and pious divines of the 
eſtabliſhment maintained their ſtations, with 
primitive zeal and fervor, piety and charity: 
among whom the names of Dr. Walker, Dr. 
Horton, Dr. Meriton, Dr. Symon Patrick 
(afterward biſhop of Ely) will be reipefiny 
and revered. | 
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Among the preſbyterians who diſtinguiſh- 4 


ed themſelves in this dangerous and impor- 
tant ſervice were Mr. Vincent, Mr. Cheſter, 
Mr. Franklin, Mr. Janaway, Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Grimes. | 
At the beginning of the plague, when 
* there was no more hope but that the whole 
Up! would be viſited, 'when all That had 
ert or friends in the country retired with 
oy > 2 their 


| Hi Pl. 
| - 89,90. 
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' their families; indeed, when one would have 


thought there would be nobody left behind; 
vn that moment all trade, except ſuch: az 


related to immediate ſubſiſtence, was at a full 


ſtop ; and the workmen dependent on them 
left in the utmoſt diſtreſs. 4 : 
All families retrenched their living as 
much as poſſible, as well thoſe that fled as 


thoſe that ſtaid ; ſo that an innumerable 
multitude of fagtmes, ſerving-men, ſhop- 


keepers, journeymen, merchants - book- 


| keepers, and ſuch ſorts of people, and eſpe- 
cially poor maid-ſervants, were turned off, 


and Jet friendleſs and helpleſs, without em- 
ployment, and without habitation. This was 


a very diſmal article. 0 
To avoid particulars, let i it ſuffice to ſay in 
general, all trades being at a ſtand, employ- 
ment ceaſed; the labour, and thereby the 
bread, of the poor was cut off. At firſt the 


cries of the poor were moſt lamentable to 
hear, but by the diſtribution of charity their 
miſery was greatly abated: many fled into 


the countries, but thouſands of them having 
ſtaid in London till nothing but deſperation 


ſent them. away, death overtook them on the 
road; and they ſerved for no other than the 


meſſengers of death: others carrying the in- 


tection along with them, ſpread it unhappily 
into the remoteſt parts of the kingdom. 


Many of theſe were the miſerable objects 


of deſpair we ſhall haye occaſion to ne, 
and 


— 
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and who were removed by the 4 as; -:: 


followed: theſe might be ſaid to periſh not 
by the infection itſelf, but the conſequences 
of it, namely, hunger and diſtreſs, and the 


want of all things; being without lodging, 


without money, without friends, without« 


means to get their bread, without any one to 


give it them: many were without lege! 

ſettlements, and could not claim of the pa- 
riſhes; all the ſupport they had was from 
the magiſtrates, who carefully and chearfully 
adminiſtred relief as they found it neceſſaty: 
thoſe that ſtayed behind never felt the want 
and diſtreſs which they did that went away. 


Had not the ſums of money contributed 


been prodigious, it had not been in the 
power of authority to have kept the public 


as it was, that deſperation ſhould puſh the 


people upon tumults, and cauſe them to rifle 
the houſes of the rich, and plunder the 


markets; in which caſe, the country people, 
who brought proviſions very freely and 


boldly, would have been terrified from com- 
ing any more, and the town muſt have ſunk 


under an unavoidable famine. 
But the prudence of the lord mayor and 
ſuch magiſtrates as remained alive and in 


town, prevented tumults, by the moſt kind 


and gentle methods, relieving the moſt deſ- 
perate with money, putting others into buſi- 


nels, particularly as watchmen, more than | 
1 _-_ twenty 


peace; nor were they without apprehenſions, 
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Hin. pl. twenty thouſand being wanted; and a great 


90, 92, 
f 93+ „ 


number of women and ſervants were employ- 


ed as nurſes. Thirty or forty thouſand of 
theſe unhappy people were carried off * the 


lague. 
The infection zenorilty came into the 


houſes of the citizens by means of their ſer- 
vants, who were ſent out for neceſſaries; who 


going through the ſtreets, into ſhops and 


markets, it was impoſſible but that they 


ſhould meet with diſtempered perſons, who 


_ conveyed the fatal breath into them, and they 


brought it home to the families to which 


they belonged. 


The neceſſity of going to market to buy 


proviſions was, in a great meaſure, the ruin 


of the whole city, for the people caught the 


diſtemper of one another : ſome ſulpected 
that even the proviſions were ſometimes 


teinted. The butchers of Whitechapel 


(where greateſt part of the fleſh- meat was 


killed) were dreadfully viſited, to ſuch a de- 
gree that few ſhops were kept open; and 


thoſe who remained killed their meat about 
Mile-end, and brought it to town ypon 
horles. 


The poor could not lay up proviichs; and 
there was a neceſſity for them to go to mar- 


ket, others ſent ſervants and children: as the 


neceſſity daily renewed, it brought abundance 
in unſound people to the BENS z and many 
. 
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broug hthome death along with the benen 


for * ſuſtenance of life. 

The butchers uſed all poſſible precaution ; ; 
when any one bought a joint of meat, they 
| would not take it out of the butcher's hand, 


but took it off the hook themſelves; the 
butchers would not take the money, but have 


it put into a pot of vinegar ; the buyer al- 


ways carried ſmall money to make up odd 
ſums, that they might take no change. They | 


carried bottles with ſcents and perfumes in 


their hands, and tried all other means that 


could be invented: but the poor went all 
hazards. —_ 

Sometimes a man or woman dropt down 
dead in the very ſtreets and markets ; many had 
the plague upon them, and knew nothing of 


it, till the inward gangreen had infected their 


vitals, and they died in a few moments, 
without any warning ; others had only time 


to go to the next bulk, door, or porch, juſt 


fit down, and die. 


Theſe objects were fo frequent when the 


plague became raging, that there was ſcarcely 
any paſſing the ſtreets but ſeveral dead bodies 


would be lying on the ground: at firſt, peo- 


ple would ſtop, and call to the neighbours on 


ſuch occaſions, afterward no notice was taken 
of them; if a corps was found, paſſengers 


would croſs the ſtreet ; if in a narrow paſ- 


ſage, go back again, and ſeek ſome other 


way, T he bodies were left till the officers 
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came to fetch them away, or till the drivers 


of the dead-carts took them up at night ; and 


thoſe undaunted officers failed not to ſearch 
their pockets, and ſtrip the well-dreſſed. 


In the markets, the butchers had always 


men at hand to take them upon hand- bar- 
rows, and carry them to the next church- 
yard. 8 „ 
In the fury of the diſtemper the markets 
were but very thinly furniſhed with provi- 
ſions, or frequented with buyers, compared 
to what they were before. The lord mayor 
cauſed the country folks who brought pro- 
_ viſions to be ſtopt in the ſtreets leading to the 
town, and to fit down there with their 
goods, where they fold what they brought, 
and went immediately away: this encouraged 
the country people greatly, for they fold their 
proviſions at the very entrance into the 


town, and even in the fields; particularly in 


the fields beyond Whitechapel- church, Spi- 
tal-fields *, St. George's fields in Southwark, 
Bunhill- fields, and a great field called Wcod's 
__ cloſe, near Iſlington: to theſe places the lord 
mayor and magiſtrates ſent their officers and 
ſervants to buy for their families, keeping 
_ themſelves within doors as much as was con- 
fiſtent with their duty and offices; and the 
like did many other people. After this 


method was taken, the country folks came 


| * Theſe ſtreets now called Spital-fields, were then 
open fields. 2 PO” 3 
— _ 
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with great chearfulneſs, and brought provi- 

ſions of all ſorts, and very ſeldom got any 

harm by it. A report was ſpread (politically 

enough if it was deſigned) that they were 
miraculouſly preſerved. 
The juſtices of peace for Middleſex, by Houſes 
directions of the ſecretaries of ſtate, had be- _— 
gun to ſhut up houſes in St. Giles s; and 

other pariſhes where the plague had broke 

out; which ſeemed to be attended with ſome 

ſucceſs: in June the lord mayor and alder- 

men made uſe of the power granted by act of 
parliament, of ſhutting up people. in their © 

own houſes. 

Now many houſes are ſhut up where the Vincent, 
plague comes, and the inhabitants ſhut in, 

leſt coming abroad they ſhould ſpread the 
infection. It was very diſmal to behold the 

Rep Ckoss Es, of a foot long, and read i in 

great letters over them, 

LORD HAVE MERCY UPON US, 

painted on the doors and windows; watch- 

men ſtanding before them with halberts; 

and ſuch a ſolitude about thoſe places, people 

paſſing by them ſo cautiouſly, and with ſuch — 
fearful looks, as if they had been lined with 
enemies in ambuſh that waited to deſtroy . 
them. ' Es 
Every houſe was ſhut up as ſoon as infec- N 

ted, that neither relations nor acquaintance Peſt. 91. 
might unwarily receive it, and carry it about 

with them ; a guard was ordered to attend 

14 | con- 
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eontinually, both to hand the ſick neceſſaries 

of food and medicines, and reſtrain them 

watch. from coming abroad, till forty days after reco- 
men ap- very; watchmen were appointed to attend 

pointed. night and day, to prevent any inhabitant of 

the houſe going out, or any perſon going in, 
except ſuch phyſicians, ſurgeons, apotheca- 

ries, nurſes, ſearchers, &c. as were appointed 

by authority: this was to continue at-leaſt a 

month after. all the perſons who lived in 

that houſe were dead or recovered. The 

houſes of thoſe who had viſited any infected 

perſon, or entered infected houſes were or- 

dered to be ſhut up: if any perſon removed 

out of a houſe of inmates where any one was 
infected, the houſe he removed to was ſhut 

upas if viſited. 

Searchers, ſurgeons, keepers, fours] and 
buriers, were to carry red wands in their 
hands three feet long. 

Theſe and ſeveral other very neceſſary and 
ſalutary orders, were effectually put into exe- 
cution by the lord mayor; but the plague 

3 more and more increaſed. 

New 8if- Tis inexpreſſible! imagination is loſt 
covery of when one would attempt conceiving an image 
35 plague of the pain and anguiſh which a perſon is in, 
Miferies ſeized by the firſt degree of the plague ; the 

1 ſight is ſhocking, and not to be endured ! the 

deſcribed, face diſtorted, the eyes ſtaring, all the body 

working, and-every faculty of the ſoul loſt 
nothing remaining with the man but a ſenſe 
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of pain: -hiſehable ſeftcle! woah to make 
the moſt unrelenting ſhudder with Horror ! 
What increaſe of diſtreſs it muſt'be to be 
ſhut up with, and obliged to behold the ten- 
dereſt and moſt beloved objects in this 
anguiſh, without power to affiſt or relieve 
them, mortified with the certainty of their 
deaths, and aggravated with the reflection that 
the diſtemper and death will likely extend to 
all in the houſe. 


Is there any thing more terrible than the Plague 


plague? No; it is the noiſom peſtilence : 


deſcribed, 


and if this ſtench come into your.noſtrils, ye Lond. 
are gone: it is a weapon ſo ſharp that it is Rembr. 


able to leave a nation without an heir; for I 


p- 48, 49. 
3 Numb. 


faith the Lord, will ſmite them wick the xiv. 12. 


peſtilence, and difinherit them. If this pale 
horſe come to neigh in our ſtreets, he'll daſh 
many thouſands into their graves, If the 
peſtilence do once diſcharge, how many will 
he ſlay at one ſhot ? It will chaſe men out of 
their dwellings, as if there were ſome fierce 
enemy purſuing them; and ſhut up ſhop 
doors, as if execution after judgment were 
ſerved on merchants: there will then be no 
other muſic than doleful knells; nor any 
other wares carried up and down but dead 
corps; it will change manſion houſes for 
peſt-houſes; and rather gather congregations 
into church- yards than churches: the mar- 
kets will be ſo empty that ſcarcely neceſſaries 
vul be brought in: a new ſet of brewers 
Will 
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will ſet up, even apothecaries to make diet. 
drinks: people afraid to eat meat, leſt they 
ſhould eat it out of infected ſhambles : or 
to wear raiment, leſt it ſhould be ſtitched up 
with the plague : they ſhall lie down without 
the leaſt ſpot upon them, and riſe up with 
God's tokens upon them, yea, with the cat. 


buncle burning in their fleſh like a fire- coal. 


They ſhall walk well out of their houſes, and 
drop down before they come home again, 
Every diſeaſe turns into the plague. Come 
not nigh thy ſoundeſt friend within the 
compaſs of two cubits, nor within the ſpace 
of fix cubits of infected perſons: beware leſt 
the wind blow upon him to thee, or left 
there be any ſan, fire, or odours between him 
and thee: if thou beeſt well, eſchew thy 
_ deareſt acquaintance, if thou beeſt ſick, thy 
deareſt acquaintance will flee thee: a lord 
ſhall ſcarce have a page, a lady a chamber- 
maid, to wait on them: a brother will ſcarce 
look down on a ſiſter, a huſband on his wife, 
or a tender mother on her darling infant: a 
beggar will not wear thy marriage-ſuit, it 
given him; nor a porter be hired to carry 
thine errand, though thou ſhouldſt give him 
a leaſe for life for his journey. Thy gold is 
left to the juſtice of a ſteward, thy breath to 
the mercy of a nurſe: thou art dead, whilſt 
left unburied, and buried without any but 
| bearers to go along with thine hearſe, Of 
all miſeries the plague .is: the fray ; of all 
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- dreadful things which can happen upon the 
eatth, this is the horror! Oh! cleanſe the 
ſtreets with repentance, purge the air with 
” WW obedience ; above all, feel the plague of your 
t hearts, that you may not feel the plague in 
your fides. If the arrow that flyeth by 
noon-day ſhall glide among you, how many 
wounded breaſts would there be? If Hippo . 
crates were among you with his ſweet odours 
and ſweet ointments to perfume _ places ; 
if Mindererus were ſhooting guns off in 
every ſtreet to diſſipate the air; if Quercitan 
and Avicen were preſcribing the ſtricteſt 
rules of diet ; if Galen, and the whole tribe 
of the moſt expert phyſicians that ever lived, 
were teaching you to make pills, electuaries, 

pomanders, cordials, &c. to make new fires "2 
and fumigations, of ſtorax, calamint, labda- 
num, and an hundred other materials to expel 

ill ſcents; yet they may be all ineffectual to 
prevent that irreſiſtable ſtroke. 

The diſtemper was very horrible in itſelf, Swellings 
but in ſome more than others; the ſwellings,  _ 
which were generally in the neck, or groin, Hiſt, Pl. 

when they grew hard and would not break, 90. 

grew painful with the moſt exquiſite tor- 

ment: ſome, not able to bear it, threw them 

ſelves out at a window, or otherwiſe made 

away with themſelves; others vented their 

pain by inceſſant roarings ; loud and lament- 
able cries were heard in the ſtreets, ſufficient 
to 22 the very heart. 


1 Shutting 


24. 


Hiſt, Pl, 
57s 


77 9s 


Mead 


Hodges, | 


Peſt. 93. 
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Shutting up houſes was counted a very 


5 cruel and unchriſtian method, and the Poor 


confined made bitter lamentations: com- 


plaints of the ſeverity of it were daily made 


to the lord mayor, of houſes cauſeleſly, and 
even maliciouſly ſhut up. Locking up 
houſes, and ſetting a watch night and day, 


to prevent the inhabitants from ſtirring out, 
or any coming to them, looked very hard 


and cruel, 

The conſternation of thoſe thus ſeparated 
from all ſociety, unleſs of the infected, was 
inexpreſſible; and the diſmal apprehenſions 


it laid them under, made them an eaſier prey 
to the devouring enemy. This ſecluſion was 
the more intolerable, for if a freſh perſon was 


ſeized in the ſame houſe but a day before 
another had performed quarantine, it was to 


be performed over again; which occaſioned 
ſuch tedious confinement of ſick and well 


together, that frequently cauſed the loſs of 


the whole. Shutting up houſes made neigh- 


bours fly, who might have been uſeful on 
many accounts; many might have been 
alive, had not the tragical mark on their door 


drove away proper affiſtance. 


If fear, deſpair, and dejection of ſpirits 


diſpoſe the body to receive contagion, and 


give it a greater power where it is received 


(as all phyſicians agree) how can the diſeaſe 


be more inforced than by.ſuch treatment. 


The 


; 
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The uſage of impriſoning every family wed 
the plague ſeizes on, without allowing any to Peſt. 16. 


paſs in or out, but ſuch as are appointed by, 


authority +, is the ſevereſt treatment ima: 


ginable. It expoſes the whole family to "NE 


by the diſeaſe, and is little leſs than affigning 
them over to che cruelleſt death. One who is ſo 


unfortunate to bring the diſeaſe into a houſe, 
muſt have the inſupportable anxiety and de- 


jection of ſpirit, (which ſo remarkably attends 
the diſtemper) further heightened by the 
_ melancholy reflection of involving his deareſt 


relations and friends in the ſame deſtruction. 
The diſeaſe, for every ſingle perſon it would 


carry off, is, by this management, made to 
ſweep away entire families. 


Directions of magiſtrates ought to les; it 


the intereſt of families to diſcover their miſ- 
fortunes, when afflicted; for when ſuch 


orders have the appearance of ſtrict diſci- 


pline and puniſhment, rather than compaſ- 


fionate care, the infected muſt naturally 
conceal the diſeaſe as long as poſſible, When 
men are in imminent danger of their lives, 


if not allowed to eſcape, they will hazard 
every thing to do it privately, and ſome at- 
tempts muſt ſucceed. It has unfortunately 


t By the ſtatute 1 Jae 1. C385 infected perſons 


going abroad after command o keep houſe, may be 


reſiſted by watchmen, and puniſhed as vagrants, if they 


have no ſores on them ; ; if they have infectious ſores, 


it is felony. 


hap- 


bh. 
* 


Hiſt. Pl. 
57 62, | 
&C, 
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happened that the common ſteps taken to 
prevent ſpreading the plague, have had a 


dire& contrary tendency : one that gets off 


clandeſtinely will be more liable to carry the 
diſeaſe than an hundred others. 


Nothing can juſtify ſuch cruelty, but that 


it prevents the ſpreading infection; but con- 


fining people, and ſhutting them up together 
in great numbers, will make the diſtemper 
rage with augmented force, even to the in- 


creaſing it above what can eaſily be ima- 


gined : it is only keeping ſo many ſeminaries 
of infection, ſooner or later to be difperſcd 


abroad ; for while contagion is kept in a 


houſe, and continually increaſed, it is impoſ- 


ſible but the air muſt become teinted in ſuch 
a degree as to ſpread the infection upon the 


firſt outlet. Theſe methods, practiſed 
through ignorance of the nature of the con- 
tagion, contributed much to the continuance 


of the plague. ' 


Many periſhed in thoſe miſerable confine- 


ments, which there was reaſon to believe 


would not have been diſtempered if at liberty; 
which made many clamorous and unealy, 


and many violences were committed and 
injuries offered to the watchmen, and many 
broke out by violence: no applications to 


magiſtrates or government, could obtain the 


leaſt mitigation ; which put people upon all 
manner of Rtratagemas to get their liberty, 


There 
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There ks as many priſons i in town as 
houſes ſhut up, where people were impri- 
ſoned only becauſe they were miſerable, it 
became really intolerable to them, no wonder 
therefore if they ſometimes uſed violence, as 
well as ſtratagem, in order to their eſcape: 
many watchmen were killed, and others 
wounded and left for dead, where the 
in infected houſes were oppoſed in their at- 
tempts to eſcape. 

Theſe priſons having but one 1 and 
many houſes ſeveral ways out, ſome into 
| other ſtreets, it was impoſſible for one man 
to guard all the paſſages ſo as to prevent the 
| eſcape of people made deſperate by the fright 
of their circumſtances, by reſentment of their 
uſage, or by the raging of the diſtemper it- 
elf : ſo that they would talk to the watch- 
men on one fide of the houſe, while the 
family made their eſcape at another. _ 
In Coleman: ſtreet there were abundance. 
| of alleys; a houſe was ſhut up in White's 
alley, which had a window into ano- 
ther court which had a paſſage into Bell- 
| alley; watchmen ſtood at the door of the 
houſe night and day, while the family went 
away, in the evening, out at the window, 
and left the poor fellows watching and 
warding for near a fortnight. 
Near the ſame place a watchman was 
blown up with gunpowder, and burnt 
a while he made hideous. _ 
1 an 
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-and no one would venture to come near him 
to help him ; thoſe of the family who were 

able to ſtir got out of the one-pair-of ſtairs 

window, leaving two ſick in the houſe, to 
de ag nurſes were ſent. 

A watchman had kept his poſt two nights 

at a ſhut-up houſe, and the day watch one 

day ; the day watch was come again to his 


duty: all this while no noiſe was heard, no 


light was ſeen, nothing was called for, nor 
the watchman ſent on any errands (which 
was their principal buſineſs) : one night the 
dead-cart was ſtopped there, and a maid- 
ſervant put into it, wrapt only i in a green rug; 
next day the watch heard a great crying and 
ſcreaming, occaſioned, as was ſuppoſed, by 
ſome of the family juſt dying ; the watchman 


| knocked at the door, but none anſwered a 


great while; when one looked out, and faid, 
(with an angry quick tone, yet with a voice 
that was crying), What d'ye want, that ye 


make ſuch a noiſe ? He anſwered, I am the 


watchman, how do ye do? what is .the 
matter? The perſon anſwered, What is that 
to you; ſtop the dead- cart. The cart was 
ſtopt, and they knocked again; but nobody 
anſwered, and the cart-man would not tarry. 
When the day-watchman came they 
knocked again a great while; none anſwer- 
ed: the caſement being open at which the 
perſon had looked out, they procured 2 
ladder, and found a dead woman on the floor, 


covered 


covered only. with her ſhift. A magiſtrate 
ordered the houſe to be broke open, wherein 
were none found but the dead ſiſter to the 
miſtreſs of the family: the maſter, his wife, 
ſeveral children, and ſervants, eſcaped at 
ſome back door, or over the tops of houſes 
whether ſick or ſound was not known.” 
Many ſuch eſcapes were made out of in- 
fected houſes ; eſpecially when the watchmen 
were ſent for neceſſaries, food, phyſic, phyfi- 
cians, ſurgeons, nurſes, order to dead-carts, 
and the like: on theſe occaſions the watch- 
man locked the outer door, and took the key 
with him ; to evade which, the people got 
two or three keys to their locks ; or un- 
ſcrewed and took off the locks on the inſide 
in the abſence of the watchman, and went 
out as often as they pleaſed: which being 
diſcovered, padlocks and bolts were placed 
on outward doors, 78 _ 
A maid-ſervant was taken ſick, and the 
whole family was ſhut up; the maſter con- 
ſented to let the maid be carried to the peſt- 
houſe, but was refuſed. The maſter finding 
no remedy, he, his wife, and children, pad- 
locked up with this diſtempered maid, 
told the watchman that he muft fetch a 
nurſe, whom he brought that evening; in 
the interim the maſter took the opportunity 
to break a large hole through his ſhop, into a 
ſtall which had been occupied by a cobler, 
of which he had the key: the next night, 
My 7777 -f. = 
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Tendin the watch for a plaiſter Which he 


muſt ſtay the making up, he conveyed him- 


ſelf and all his family out of the houſe ; and 


left the nurſe and 2 8 to throw the 
$90! wench into the cart, and take care of 


e houſe. 
Theſe priſons being without ang? he's im- 


priſoned let themſelves down from their 


windows in fight of the watchman, bringing 


ſwords or piſtols in their hands, chte ain 
to kill him if he ſtirred, or called out. 


Some had gardens and walls or pales be- 


tween them and their neighbours, or yards 


or back-houſes ; by friendſhip and entreaties, 


ſome would get leave to go over thoſe in- 


cloſures, and out at their neighbours doors; 


others, by giving money to the ſervants got 
through in the night: others by bribing the 
watchmen got out privately; (for which ſe⸗ 


veral were publickly whipt through the 


ſtreets) : but notwithſtanding that ſeverity, 
money {till prevailed, and many families 
eſcaped after they had been ſhut up; for 
though there was no eaſy way of paſſing the 
roads after the firſt of Auguſt, ds were there 


many ways of retreat, 


So that ſhutting up houſes was in no , wiſe 


to be depended upon ; nor did it any way 


anſwer the end; ſerving more to make the 


people deſperate, and drive them to ſuch ex- 
tremities that they would break out at all ad- 
ventures. What was {till worſe, thoſe who 


thus 
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thus broke out, ſpread the infection by their 
wandering about with the diſtemper upon 
them, in cheir deſperate circumſtances, more 
than they would otherwiſe have done. 

A citizen broke out of his houſe in Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet, attempted, but was refuſed, 
going into the Angel, or the White-horſe, at 
Iſlington: at the Pyed-horſe he pretended 
going into Lincoln-ſhire, that he was entirely 
free from infection, and required only lodg- 
ing for one night. They had but a garfet 
bed empty, and that but one night, expecting 
drovers with cattle next day, A ſervant 
ſhewed him the room, which he gladly 
accepted : he was well dreſſed, and with a 
ſigh ſaid, he had ſeldom lain in ſuch a lodg- 
ing: but would make ſhift; it was but for 
one night, and in a dreadful time: he fat 
down on the bed, deſiring a pint of warm 
ale; which was forgot. 
Next morning one aſked what was Feen | 
of the gentleman ? The maid ſtarting, ſaid, 
1 never thought more of him; he beſpoke 
warm ale, but 1 forgot it : a perſon going 
up, found him dead, croſs the bed, his 
cloaths were pulled off, his jaw fallen, his 
eyes open, in a moſt frightful poſture ; the 
rug of the bed claſped bard i in one hand, 
The alarm was great, they having been 
free from the diſtemper, which ſpread imme- 
diately to the houſes round about; fourteen 
died of the plague that week in Ilington. 
2 2 The 
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The families that fled, generally left ſome 
friend to take charge of their houſes and 
goods; though ſome few houſes were entire- 
ly padlocked up, windows and doors with 
boards nailed over them, committed only to 
the common watchmen and pariſh ofa, 


It was a rule with thoſe who had thus two 
| houſes in their keeping, if any one was taken 


ſick in the family, the maſter ſent all the reſt, 
children and ſervants, to the houſe he had in 
charge, and then gave notice to the exz- 
miners or other officers, have nurſes appoint- 
ed, and bave another perſon ſhut up with 


them (which many for money would do) to 


take charge of the houſe. _ 
This removal was conſiſtent wh the lord 


mayor's public orders, and in many caſes was 


the ſaving of whole families, who, if they 
had been ſhut up with the ſick, would ine- 


vitably have periſhed; but on the other hand, 


the apprehenſions and terror of being ſhut 

up, made many run away with the family, 
who had the diſtemper upon them ; and 
having liberty to go abroad, and obliged to 

conceal their circumſtances, or perhaps not 

knowing it themſelves, ſpread the diſtemper 
in a dreadful manner. 


No doubt but the ſeverity of thoſe confine- 


ments made many deſperate and run out of 
their houſes at all hazards, with the plague 
viſibly upon them, not knowing whither to 


of 
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of them were driven to dreadful exigencies 


and extremities, and periſhed in the ſtreets 


and fields for want, or dropt down by the 
raging violence of the fever upon them : 


others wandered into the country, went for 
ward any way, as deſperation guided them, 
till faint and tired, getting no relief, (nat 
being permitted to lodge in houſes or villages 


on the road, infected or not) they periſhed 


by the road ſide, or died in barns; none . | 


daring to relieve them, though not infected, 
for none would believe them. 


When any one had caught the diſtemper 
and brought it home, it was certainly known 


to the family before it could be known to 
the officers appointed to examine the cir- 


| cumſtances of ſick perſons : in this interval, 
the maſter of the houſe had leiſure and 


| liberty to remove himſelf, or all his family, 
if he knew where to go: but many did thus 


after they were really infected, and thereby 


carried the diſeaſe into the houſes of thoſe 


who were ſo hoſpitable as to receive tbem: 


which partly occaſioned a ſcandal concerning 
the temper of the infected, that they did not 
take the leaſt care, or make the leaſt ſcruple 
of infecting others. But theſe were people 


made deſperate by apprehenſions of being 


ſhut up, or who broke out by force or ſtrata- 
gem, and whoſe miſery was not leſſened when 


they were out, but fadly increaſed: being i 


driven to extremities for proviſion or enter- 
20 2 3 teainment, 
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tainment, they endeavoured to conceal their 


condition ; and thereby became inſtrumental 


involuntarily to infect others who were igno- 
rant and unwary, 


Families Many. that eſcaped had retreats to g0 to, 


ſhut them- and other houſes, where they locked them. 
a ſelves up, and hid till the plague was over; 
and fame laid up ſtores of proviſions for 

their families, and ſhut up themſelves ſo 
intirely that they were neither ſeen nor heard 
Dutch of till the infection was quite ceaſed, and 
mer”, then came abroad ſafe and well: among 
\* theſe ſeveral Dutch merchants were remark- 
able, who kept their houſes like garriſons 
beſieged, ſuffering none to go in or out, ot 

come near them : one of theſe families lived 

in a court in Throgmorton- ſtreet, the back 

part of the houſe coming to Draper's gardens. 

Deaths by A lady of conſiderable fortune had an only 
fight, daughter about ninetcen ; the young lady 
complained, vomited, and had a violent pain 

in her head, which increaſing, they prepared 

her bed, and a ſweat; as ſhe was laid in bed 

her mather diſcovered the fatal tokens ; and 

not being able to contain herſelf, threw 
down her candle, and ſcreamed out in ſuch 

a frightful manner that it was enough to, 

place horror on the ſtouteſt heart; nor was 

it one ſcream or cry, but the fright having 

ſeized her ſpirits, ſhe fainted, recovered, ran 

all over the houſe, up ſtairs, down ſtairs, 

quite diſtracted, void of al government of her 

| ſenies; 


* 1 55 daughter died in two hours, N 


it was ſeldom the weekly bill was withont 


diſeaſe. 


to ſhut up houſes. 
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mother continuing her ſhocking cries ſevera 

hours after, inſenſible of any thing concern- 

ing her daughter; and died ſhortly after. 
There were innumerable ſuch like caſes ; 


two or three frighted : beſide thoſe frightad 
ſo as to die upon the ſpot, aft 'others 
frighted to other ext 
ſenſes, their mae 


there was, a ernte A 


Experience teſtified that in ; 160 thive 5 was 
2 remarkable decreaſe upon the Alcon, 


The plague was ſo terrible at Digne i in | Mead I 
Provence 1629, that out of ten thouſand in- , "6. 15%. 


habitants it left but fifteen hundred, and out 


of them, all but five or ſix had gone through 
the diſeaſe. The principal cauſe aſſigned 
was, that the citizens were too cloſely con- 
fined, and not ſuffered to go to their country 
houſes. In another peſtilence at the ſame 


place a year and a half after, more liberty 


being allowed, there did not dic above one 
hundred perſons. 
In 1636 the plague began with great vio- we 
lence, but the king giving leave to the people Peli. 
to quit their houſes, not one in twenty of the 935, 110. 
Z + _ 1 
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well perſons removed fell fick, nor one in ten 


of the ſick died. 

Dr. Mead thinks, removing the virions 
from the ſick is the beſt method to prevent 
ding the infection; and where that 
” e to remove the diſeaſed; 
eananer of compaſſion and care 
ould ting 1.0 ſupply them with pro- 
Fes, and provide 
* and * habita- 


|} & 


Preface Wl þ, 'S. | | 9 « N 7 pinion, no tum 
W . T . ems moe abPlutcly neceſſary than 


the d, immediately upon 
out of all great towns, and pro- 


e for their due ſupport in all things, in 
Spe country places; for the diſtemper be- 


comes not infectious till ſome time after 


ſeizure. 
No good work carries its own reward 
. with it ſo much as this ſort of charity. Dr. 
Poole in 
Porſei- Mead produces inſtances of extraordinary 
(hire, ſucceſs which has attended theſe meaſures, . 
Taerrara in Italy, 1630; at Rome, 1657; 2 
Marſeilles; and at Poole in Dorſetſhire; a 


which laſt place, a very remarkable occur- 


' rence has greatly contributed towards preſer- 
ving this tranſaction in memory. They 
found ſome difficulty in procuring any perſon 
to attend on the fick after their removal, 
which obliged the town to procure a young 
woman then under ſentence of death, on 4 
* | : Fp 


end — r 
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promiſe to uſe their intereſt to procure her 
pardon. The yor 


diſcaſe ; but neglecting to ſolicit the corpora- 
tion for the accompliſhment of their engage- 


ment, three or four months after ſhe was 
barbarouſly hanged by the mayor, 1 1 


uarrel between them. 
Beſide the houſes ſhut 4 


Arates whole rows were Ae by the 22. 

inhabitants, all fled but a watchman or two: ©, 
. numbers followed the court, by neceſ- 
ity of their employments and dependency, 


and others retiring through fear, ity 


meer deſolating ſome ſtreets : but cha 4 
the weſt end of the town, and the heart of 


the city inhabited by the wealthieſt people, 


unincumbered with buſineſs; the reſt, for 


the generality, ſtaid to abide the worſt ; us 


the inhabitants of the liberties and ſuburbs, 
andtheeaſt parts, Wapping, Ratcliff, Stepneys 


Rotherhithe. 


In July the plague prevaileth and increaſ- Vincent, 


eth exceedingly, the bill roſe the firſt week 
to ſeven hundred twenty-five; the next week 
to one thouſand eighty-nine, of which num- 
ber eight hundred fixty-ſeven in ten of the 


_ out-pariſhes, and the reſt within the walls: 


the third week to one thouſand eight hundred 
forty-three ; the next week to two thouſand 
and ten. 

About the middle of July the diſtemper, 
which had chiefly raged in St. Giles's, Hol- 


born, s * 


woman eſcaped the 


* 
— — : 
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born, and toward Weſkmainſige, began to 
travel eaſtward, and teytretch, over the water 
to Southwark and Lambeth; but the infec- 
tion kept moſtly in the out- pariſhes, which 
being very populous and fuller of poor, the 


diſtemper found more to prey upon than in 


the city: when the infection abated in the 
weſtern pariſhes, it ſpread its utmoſt rage 
and violence at Clerkenwell, Cripplegate, 


Shoreditch, Biſhopſgate, Alderſgate, White 
© chapel, and Stepney. 


: Gazette. 
Saliſbury. 


1 c 
Profane- 


Joly 29, the king and queen nod 
from. Hampton-court to refide ſometime at 
Baliſbury; but that city being ſoon infected, 


the king choſe his reſidence at Oxford. 


It was amazing to ſee the prodigious mix- 


ture of piety and prophaneneſs at the ſame 


time ; which, according to the deſcription of 
a good eye witneſz and obſerver, was thus: 


in one houſe you might hear them roaring 
under the pangs of death; in the next, tip- 


pling, whoring, and belching forth bla ſphe- 


ments. 


mies againſt God; one houſe ſhut up, with a 
red croſs and F have mercy upon us! 
the next, open to all uncleanneſs and impiety, 
as altogether inſenſible of the indignation of 
heaven. Many perſons who were ſhut up, 


entertained vain and evil_communication at 


their windows with idle and looſe people, 
that were not at all affected with the judg- 


4 
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It is nee bat wonderful to tell, that any Nurſes, : 
ſhould have hearts ſo. hardened, in the midſt 3 
of ſuch calamity, as to rob and ſteal; yet s, ow” 
certain it is, that all ſorts of villanies, and 

even levities and debaucheries, were then 
practiſed as openly as ever; not quite ſo 
frequently, becauſe the numbers of people 
were many ways leſſened. | 

The wicked practices of auh greatly 

contributed to the loſs of people ſhut up; 

theſe wretches (not to be mentioned but in 
the moſt bitter terms) out of greedineſs to 
plunder the dead, would ſtrangle their 

patients, and charge it upon the diſtemper in 

their throats; others ſecretly conveyed the 

peſtilential teint from ſores of the infected to 

thoſe who were well: nothing deterred theſe 
abandoned miſcreants from proſecuting thgir 
avaricious purpoſes by all the methods that 

wickedneſs could invent: they had no wit- 
neſſes to accuſe them; but Divine Vengeance 

will overtake ſuch wicked barbarities with 
due puniſhment: ſome were remarkably 
ſtruck from heaven in the perpetration of 
their crimes; one among many, as ſhe was 
leaving a family (all dead) loaded with her 
robberies, fell down dead under her burden 
in the ſtreet. The nurſe of a worthy citi- 
zen, ſuppoſing he was dying, ſtripped him; 

ut recovering, he came a ſecond time into 
the world naked, So many were the artifices 


of 


od theſe barbarons wretches, that it may be a 
'warning to poſterity how to truſt nurſes, 
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There were many frightful ſtories of 
nurſes, who barbarouſly ſtarved, ſmothered, 
or by other wicked means murdered their 
patients : and of watchmen who broke into 


| houſes they were appointed to guard, mur- 


dered the fick, and ſent them i in a dead-cart, 


ſcarce cold, to the grave. There were mut- 
ders, and perſons committed, who died before 
trial ; butthe crime was not fo common as 
| report made it. 
There were many robberies and wicked 
practices committed in this dreadful time: the 


power of avarice was in ſome ſo ſtrong, that 
that they would run any hazard to ſteal and 
plunder; eſpecially, in houſes where all the 


inhabitants were dead, they would break in 


without regard to che danger of infection, 


| tzke the cloaths off the bodies of the dead, 
and the bed-cloaths where they lay dead. A 
man and his daughter were found dead in 


Houndſditch, lying (in different chambers) 
ſtark naked on the floor, and the bed- cloaths 


ſtolen and carried away. 


Women were in this calamity the moſt 
raſb, fearleſs, and deſperate creatures: there 
were valt numbers that went as. nurſes, and 


committed a great many thieveries where 
they were employed: ſome of them were 


cers recommended nurſes whom they could 
”_ 


publickly whipped. At length, pariſh ofñiij- 
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call to account if abuſes were committed. 
But thoſe robberies extended chiefly to wear- 
ing apparel, rings, or what money they could 
get at, not to a general plunder of the houſes. 
Several years after, a nurſe on her death-bed 
confeſſed with the utmoſt horror, the rob- 
beries ſhe had committed at that time, by 
| which ſhe had enriched herſelf to a very 
great degree. 
When things came to extremity, all helps Genen! 
| were called in: the magiſtrates made it their remedies. 
buſineſs to the utmoſt of their power, to put 
a ſtop to the cruel devaſtation, and ſave ſome 
part of the city from the grave. 
Several general remedies were under= 
| taken, by the public for the cure of this un-; 
common diſtemper : the firſt healing method 
was a proclamation for a general faſt, to be 
| religiouſly obſerved throughout the kingdom 
of England, that prayers and ſupplications 
might be every where made for the removal 
of ſo heavy a judgment; in a form drawn 
up by the biſhops ; and appointed by the 
king to be likewiſe uſed in -all churches and p 
chapels within the bills of mortality on every g, 1 oo 
Wedneſday during the contagion. This... 
with the real reformation of many wicked 
perſons, was believed to have extraodinary 
effects: though, the infection increafing ſo 
violently, people began to fear going to 
church, at leaſt ſuch numbers did not reſort. + 
thither as uſual; yet their ſupplications 
7 Gn, proves 


Echard, 
It, 142. 
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proved not vain and fruitleſs, for the ſummer 


Noncon- 


formiſts. 


Vincent. 


was refreſhed by moderate breezes, ſufficient 
to prevent the ſtagnation and corruption of 
the air, and carry off peſtilential ſteams; the 
heat was too mild to encourage ſuch corrup- 
tion and fermentation as tends to teint the 
animal flaids, and pervert them from their 


natural ſtate, 


Nor muſt the nonconformiſts be forgotten 
here, who did not fail to join with the 
church, in this falutary meaſure, nor were 


their prayers unheard or unanſwered ; for 
we are acquainted, © About the time of theſe 


* miniſters preaching, eſpecially after their 


* firſt faſt together, the Lord began to remit 
and turn his hand, and cauſe ſome abate- 
ment of the diſeaſe.” _ . 


Echard. 


To divine helps were called in all that 


were human, 


As an office of piety and charity, conti- 


Diſband- | 
ed fol- 
diers. 


following. 


nual collections were made, both public and 
private, for relief of the ſick and needy in 
this miſerable diſtreſs.  _ 

A means of ſtopping the plague, or hind- 
ring tumults and diſtractions that might ariſe 
upon it, was to publiſh a proclamation, re- 
quiring all diſbanded officers and ſoldiers who 


had ſerved in the armies of any of the late 


powers, to depart the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and not to return within 
twenty miles of the ſame till November 


His 
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"Us 0 commanded the college of College of 


phyſicians to write ſomewhat in Engliſh, to a 
be a general directory i in this calamitous exi- . 


gence: that learned and honourable ſociety 

were not ſatisfied with that, but alſo ap- 
pointed ſome of their own number to attend 
the infected upon all occaſions: two alder- 


men were alſo required to lee this hazardous 


taſk executed. 

The lord mayor (fir John Lawrence), a 
very ſober and religious gentleman, 9 8 
phyſicians and ſurgeons for relief of the diſ- 
eaſed poor; and particularly requeſted the 


college of phyſicians to publiſh directions for 
cheap remedies for the poor in all circum- 


ſtances of the diſtemper : this was done by « 
conſultation of the whole college; and as 


was calculated for the uſe of the poor and for 
cheap medicines, it was made ſo public that 


every body might ſee it, and copies given 


gratis to all who deſired it. This was one 


of the moſt charitable and judicious things 
that could be done; for it drove the people 


from haunting the doors of every diſperſer 
of bills, and from taking down blindly, with- 


out conſideration, poiſon for phyſic, death in- 


ſtead of life. 
The phyſicians found this task too "WY 


and deſpaired of putting an entire ſtop to the 
infection, it defied all medicines ; the very 


phyſicians were ſeized with it with preſerva- 
tives in their mouths ; ; they went about till 


© thy---: 


the moſt eminent phyſicians and skilful ſur. | 
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the tokens were upon them, and they dropt 
down dead. This was the caſe of ſeveral of 


geons. The phyficians aſſiſted many by their 
skill, and by their prudence and applications 


ſaved many lives, and reſtored many to 
health; but they themſelves fell in the 


common calamity : they endeavoured to do 
good, and to fave the lives of others, and 
_ ventured their lives ſo far as even to loſe 


them in the ſervice of mankind &. 

When all endeavours to reſtrain the plague 

were ineffectual, they applied themſelves to 
the cure of the diſeaſed, wherein they avoided 


no hazard to themſelves. 


There wanted not the help of very great 


and worthy perſons, who voluntarily + con- 


tributed their aſſiſtance in this dangerous 


work: the learned Dr. Gibſon, regius pro- 


feſſor at Cambridge; Dr. Nathanael Paget; 


Ham- 
mond on 
John xv. 


13. 


_ Bayle's 
Di. ini. 


=p 318. 


Baylc's 
_DiR. iii. 
947 


{> Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend : no man can expreſs great- 


er love to his deareſt friends than to adventure to die 


for them. | | | 
+ Father Garaſſe taught, that a man who died in 


the ſervice of thoſe infected with the plague, is a mar- 


tyr : he was ſo perſuaded one might thus obtain the 


crown of martyrdom, that he expoſed himſelf to the peril 


of the plague, by ſhutting himſelf up with the infec- 

ted; and in this manner iet. 
Martin Bucer's firſt wife died of the plague; which 

ſhe would have eſcaped could ſhe have been prevailed 


upon to have left her huſband. Her life was exem- 
-plary for chaſtity, modeſty, and piety. 8 
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De. Wharton Dr. Berwick ; Dr. Brookes, 
&e. but eight or nine of them fell in the 
work; amongſt whom was Dr. Conyers; 
whoſe goodneſs and humanity claim an ho- 
nourable remembrance with all who ſurvive 
him. / 

Nor ſhould we omit to mention, with due 1 
bonont, thoſe skilful and faithful ſurgeons, "ws 
whoſe task in the raging calamity was very © 
hard and dangerous; they had the care of all 
peſtilential tumours, ulcers, &c. Though 
ſome of theſe fell themſelves in the diſcharge 
of their duty to others, yet the ſurvivors went 
on chearfully in their buſineſs: but they 
who lived through the whole, owed a great 
deal to a conſtancy of mind, as well as to the 
3 power of providence. 

The miſery of the time lay upon the Poor, 
poor; it is incredible to thipk how it raged 
among them; the infected had neither food 
nor phyſic; neither phyſician or apothecary 
to aſſiſt, or nurſe to attend them: many 
died calling for help, and even ſuſtenance 
at their windows, in a moſt miſerable and 
deplorable manner. Some were profane 
and fooliſh enough. to call it 7 be Poors 
Plague. | 
But whenever the caſes of poor perſons or Hitt. Pl, 
families were repreſented to the lord mayor, — 
they were always relieved. 

Though the plague was chiefly among 
the PRs; yet were they moſt venturous and 
Aa a 


| Gazette. 


Gazette, 


Plague 
deſcribed. 
Hod ges, 
16. 
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fearleſs of it, and went about their employ. 
ments with uncommon courage ſcarcely did 
they uſe any caution, but run into any buſi- 


neſs they could get, the moſt hazardous ; as 


tending the fick, watching ſhut up houſes, 
carrying infected perſons to the peſt-houſe; 
and, what was ſtill worſe, carrying away the 


dead to their graves. 
Auguſt q, the duke and ducheſs of Vork, 


| withdrawing from London to avoid the con- 
tagion, arrived at York, which city was clear 


of infection. 
Auguſt 16, the receipt of bis majeſty's ex- 
chequer, was by proclamation removed from 


Weſtminſter to Nonſuch in Surry, the plague 


ſtil] raging in the city and ſuburbs of 


London. 
In Avguſt how dreadful is the increaſe! 
from te anfang and ten the number mounts 
vp to three thouſand eight hundred and ſe- 
venteen in one week; thence, to three thou- 
ſand eight hundred eighty, che next to four 


thouſand two hundred thirty- ſeven; the next 


week to ſix thouſand one hundred and 
two, all of the plague, beſide other diſeaſes. 


In Auguſt and September the contagion 


changed its languid pace, and made moſt 
terrible ſlaughter ; three, four, five thouſand 


in a week; once, eight thouſand : who can 


_ expreſs the calamities of thoſe times! The 


whole Britiſh nation wept for the miſeries of 


her metropolis. In ſome houſes carcaſſes 


3 | boy | 
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lay waiting for burial; in others, perſons i in 


their laſt agonies : in one room might be 
heard dying groans; in another, the ravings 


of a delirium ; not far off, relations and 


friends bewailing both their loſs, and the 
diſmal proſpect of their own ſudderr depar- 


ture, Death was the ſure midwife of all 
children ; infants paſſed immediately from 
the womb to the grave. Who would not 
burſt with grief, to ſee the ſtock for a future 


generation hang upon the breaſts of a dead 


mother! To ſee the marri-ge bed changed 


in one night into a ſepulchre, and the un- 


happy pair meet with death in their firſt 


embraces! Some of the infected ran about 


ſtaggering like drunken men, and fall 
and expire in the ſtreets; others Jie half- 


dead, and lethargic, but ever more to 
be waked but by the laſt tr A 
vomiting as if they had drank poiſon ; others 
fall dead in the market while buying the 
neceſſaries of life. The plague ſpared no 
order, age, or ſex: the divine was taken in 
the exerciſe of his prieſtly office; the phy- 
ſician in adminiſtring his mitidotes ; the ſol- 


dier retreated, and encamped out of the city, 


che contagion followed, and vanquiſhed him: 


many in their old age, others in their prime 
ſunk under its cruelties ; of the female ſex 


moſt djed ; and hardly any children eſcaped : 


it was not uncommon to ſee an inheritance 


paſs to three or lov generations in as many 


pet ; ſome lie 


Vincent. 


autumn. 
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days. The ſextons were not ſufficient to 


bury the dead ; the bells were continually 


tolling, till at aft they quite ceaſed ; the 
- burying- places would not hold the dead, but 
they were thrown into large pits dug in waſte 
1 in heaps: it often happened that 


oſe who attended the funerals of theic 
friends one evening, were carried the next to 


their own long-homes. Though the city 


ſeemed drained by foberals, the diſeaſe had no 


relaxation. 


Now the cloud is very "PER and the 


ſtorm comes down very ſharp: Death rides 


triumphant on his pale horſe through our 


ſtreets, and breaks into almoſt every houſe, 
where the inhabitants are to be found: peo- 


ple fall as thick as leaves from the trees in 


[ Vier ihaken by a mighty wind. 
There is a ima ſolitude in London ſtreets: 


every day looks, with the face of a ſabbath, 


obſerved with a greater ſolemnity than i 
uſed to be in the city. Shops are ſhut up; 


people rare; and few that walk about, inſo- 


much that graſs begins to grow in ſome 
places, and a deep ſilence in almoſt every 


place, eſpecially within the city walls. 


Within the walls, 


The moſt frequented once, and 2 parts 


Of town, now midnight lence reigns een there! 


of midnight filence, at the noon of day ! 
1 4550 g 1 untrodden, ſprings beneath the feet! 


DRYDEN. 
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The great ſtreet in Whitechapel. is one of C 5 7 
the broadeſt and moſt public ſtreetsin London; 879wing © 
all the fide where the butcherslived was more ſtreets, 
like a green field than a paved ſtreet ; toward 
Whitechapel church the ſtreet was not all 
paved, but the part that was paved was full 
of graſs ; the graſs grew in Leadenhall=ſtreet, 

Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, Cheapfide, Cornhilt, aud 
even in the Royal Exchange: neither cart 
nor coach was ſcen from morning to even- 
ing, except country carts with roots, beans, 
peaſe, hay and ſtraw to the market, and thoſe 
very few: coaches were ſcarcely uſed, but to 
carry people to the peſt-hobfe or hoſpitals ; = 
or ſome few to carry phyficians : coaches 
were dangerous, ſick infected perſons lome- 

times dying in them. RUE 928 
Several phyſicians reptefentec pe tord Hit. Pl, 
mayor, that the fury of ge Bion Was 19h. 
ſuch, people dckencd ſo faſt; and died fo ſoon, , _ 
that it was impoſſible, and to no purpoſe, to 5 
enquire who was fick, or to ſhut up with 
ſuch exactneſs as the thing rec aired ; _ almoſt | 
every houſe in whole ſtreets VBejog® infected 
and in many places every perfort 1 in ſome of 
the houſes ; and that which Was till Worſe, 
by the time the houſes were knowh'to be 
infected, moſt of the perſons were dead, and 
the reſt run away for fear of being ſhut up; 
ſo that it was to very little purpoſe to call 
them infected and ſhut- up houſes; the in- _ 
ſecdion having ravaged, and taken its leave of 
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the houſe, before it was really known that 
the family was any ways touched. 
In ſo great and populous a city as London, 
it was impoſſible to diſcover every houſe that 
was infected ſo ſoon as it was: (eſpecially 
when the infected uſed all arts to conceal 
their misfortune through the dread of being 
ſhut up; and oftentimes did not themſelves 
know that they were infected) ſo that people 
had liberty of going about where they 
pleaſed, unleſs they were known to belong to 
infected houſes. 

Maſters of families were ordered to give 
notice to the examiner within two hours after 
he diſcovered any in his houſe to have figns 

of infection; but many ways were found to 
evade this, and excuſe their negligence, till 
they had taken meaſures to have every one 
eſcape who had a mind to eſcape, whether 
ſick or ſound. 

The examiners ſcarcely came to any houſe 
where the plague had viſibly appeared, but 
ſome of the family were fled and gone ; the 
_ magiſtrates would charge the examiners, with 
remiſſneſs in their inſpection; but by that 
means houſes were long infectec before it 
was known. There was no way of coming 
at the knowledge of a family but by enquu- 
ing at the Goar or of the neighbours : as for 
going into every houſe to ſearch, that was a 
Part no authority would offer to impoſe on 


Ahe inhabitants, or 1b citizens would under- 
; take; 
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take f it would have been expoſing them to 


certain infection and death, to the ruin of 


themſelves and families. 


Nothing could redound more to thi ho- Magi. 
nour of the magiſtracy than the moderation NN 
uſed in the difficult work of ſhutting up; Hit. Pl, 


bhouſes; which was a great, and indeed the 


only ſubject of diſcontent. The complaints 
of the confined were very grievous, and ſuch 
as ſometimes called for reſentment, but 


oftener for compaſſion: they had no way to 


converſe with their friends but at their win- 


dows, where they made ſuch hideous lamen- 
tations as moved the hearts of thoſe they con- 
verſed with, and others who heard them. 
Their complaints ſometimes reproached the 
ſeverity and inſolence of the watchmen, to 
which they would anſwer ſaucily enough, 


and were apt to affront the people talking to 
the family; for which, or their ill treatment 


of the confined, many of them were killed: 
the watchmen had ſo much the hearty curſes 


of the people, whether they deſerved it or 


not, that whatever befel them nobody pitied 


them, and every one was apt to ſay they de- 


ſerved it, whatever it was: nor were any 


puniſhed, to any conſiderable degres, for 
whatever was done to them. 


The magiſtrates did moderate and eaſe fa- 
milies upon many occaſions; in taking away, 


or ſuffering the ſick that were willing, to be | 


removed to a peſt-houſe, or other place; 
1 4 ſome- 


179. 
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ſometimes giving leave to the well perſons 


to remove, if they would confine themſelves 


in the houſes where they went, as "uy as 
ſhould be required. 


The concern of the magiſtrates | in ſupply- 


ing food and phy ſic to poor infected families 


was very great; they did not content them- 


ſelves with gieing neceſſary orders to the 


officers, but the aldermen in perſon, on 
horſeback, frequently rid to ſuch houſes, 


and enquired at the windows whether they 
were dulyattended; whether they wanted any 


neceſſaries; if the officers had conſtantiy 
carried their meſſages, and fetched ſuch 
things as they wanted? If they complained 
that they were ill ſerved, or uncivilly treated, 


the officer was removed. Sometimes the 
watchmen were abſent, drunk, or aſleep, 


when the people wanted them, ſuch never 
failed being ſeverely puniſhed. 


A houſe was ſhut up for the fake of an 


infected maid, who had only ſpots, not to- 
kens, upon her, and recovered; yet the 
People obtained no liberty to ſtir, neither for 


air nor exerciſe, forty days ; want of breath, 
fear, anger, vexation, and all the other griefs 


attending ſuch injurious treatment, caſt the 
miſtreſs of the family into a fever; the viſi- 


tors ſaid it was the plague, though the phy- 


ſicians ſaid it was not: however, the family 


were obliged to begin their quarentine ane w, 


though their -quaremane was near expired: 


. ; os this 
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this oppreſſed them ſo with anger and grief, 
traitened them ſo much for room, and want 


of breathing and freſh air, that moſt of the 
family fell ſick, one of one diſtemper, one 
of another, chiefly ſcorbutic ailments, only 
one of a violent cholic, till after ſeveral pro- 


longings of their confinement, ſome or other 


of thoſe that came in with the examiners to 
inſpect the perſons that were ill in hopes of 


relieving them, brought the diſtemper, and 


| all, or moſt of them died. This frequently 
happened; and was one of the worſt conſe- 


quences of ſhutting up houſes. | — 

Thus it was not in the power of the ma- 
giſtrates, or any human means or policy to 
prevent the ſpreading of the infection: ſhut- 


ting up houſes was perfectly inſufficient for 


the end, and ſeemed to have no manner of 
public good in it, equal or proportionable to 


the grievous burden it was to particular fa- 
milies. The infection was propagated 
inſenſibly, by ſuch perſons as were not viſibly 


infected; who neither knew who they in- 
fected, or who they were infected by. 
Some thought, even phyſicians, for a 


ſeized in the moment they fell, as men are 
killed by lightning; but upon examining the 
bodies, they always had either tokens upon 
them, or other evident proofs of the diſtem- 


per having been longer upon them than they 


had expected. 


3 Hit. Pl. 
time, that thoſe who died in the ſtreets, were 182. 


82. 
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people. In ſome houſes where the people were not 
| ſhut up very poor, yet having ſent. away their wives 

— and children, and ſervants, to ſave expences, 

die. many ſhut themſelves in, and, not * 
help, died alone. 

A youth, went to a ER for mo- 
ney; after much pins + at the door, the 
poor man came down iſpleaſed at being 

diſturbed: but inſtead of giving him the 

money, deſired the young man to call at 
Cripplegate church, and bid them ring the 

bell; then ſhut his door, went up again, and 
died. 

A man having his family infected, but be- 
ing not willing to be ſhut up; when be could 

conceal it no longer, ſhut it up himſelf; he ſet 
up the red croſs over his door, and deceived 
the examiner; by which means he had 
egreſs and repreſs as he pleaſed : when his 
ſtratagem was diſcovered, he and the ſound 
part of his family and ſervants eſcaped, and 
were not ſhut up at all. 

Two houſes together were infected, but 
the examiner got no knowledge of it, till 
notice was ſent him that the people were all 
dead, and that the carts ſhould fetch them 

 _ away.—The two head of the families ap- 
_ peared generally together, when the exami- 
ners were in the neighbourhood, anſwered for 
one another, and got ſome of the neighbours 
to ſay they were all in health, and perhaps 
knew no otherwiſe, till death made it 2 


? 
p 
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three perſons juſt dying ; the houſes had 
been infected nine or ten days; they had 


ſble to keep the ſecret longer, and the dead- 
carts being called in the night made it pub- 
lic: there were found in the two houſes 


buried five, and the reſt, which were mant, 


were gone, ſome ſick, ſome well. 


Many merchants, ſhip-owners, and the Ship- 


like, locked themſelves up, a0 lived cloſe 5 1 


ſhut up on ſhip-board, ſupplied with provi- 
ſions from Greenwich, Woolwich, and ſingle 
farm-houſes on the Kentiſh fide. It was 


123, 133, 
174. 5 


ſurpriz ing to ſee ſeveral hundred fail of ſhips _ 


which lay in rows two and two, and ſome 


places three ſuch lines in the breadth of the 


Thames, from Ratcliff and Rotherhithe, 3 
far as Graveſend, and ſome beyond, even iin 
every place where they could ride with ſafety 
as to wind and weather; nor was it heard 
that the plague reached any of the ſhips be- 
low Deptford, though the people went fre- 


quently on ſhore to the country towns, vil- 


lages, and farm-houſes, to buy freſh provi- ; 


lions. 
More than ten. thouſand people who at- 


tended ſhip affairs were ſheltered here from 
the contagion, As the violence of the plague 
increaſed, the ſhips which had families on 


board, ene and went farther off; ſome 


went quite out to ſea, and put into ſuch bar- _ 


bours and roads as they could beſt get at. 
| But 
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But all the people who thus left the land 
and lived on ſhipboard were not entirely free 
from infection, many died and were thrown 


into the river, ſome in coffins, ſome without, 


whoſe bodies were ſometimes ſeen floatin 
up and down with the tide. The infection 
happened where they fled to the ſhips too 


5 when they had the diſtemper upon 
them, though they might not perceive it; or 
: It was in thoſe ſhips where they had not fur. 
niſhed themſelves with proviſions, but were 
obliged to ſend often on ſhore, or ſuffer boats 


to come to them : or, they were not watch- 


ful to keep the ſeamen from going on ſhore: 


and fo the ET got n N 


them. 


Where they had recourſe to ſhips early, 
and with prudence furniſhed themſelves 


with proviſions, that they had no need to go 


on ſhore for ſupplies, or ſuffer boats to come 


on board to bring them, they certainly had 


the ſafeſt retreat of any : but the diſtreſs was 
ſuch, that people run on board in their 
fright, without bread, into ſhips that had no 
men on board to remove them farther off, or 
to take the boat and buy proviſions where it 


might be ſaſely done: theſe often ſuffered, 


and were Infected on board as well as on 


ſhore. 


As the richer ſort got into ſhips, the lower 
ranks got into hoys, ſmacks, lighters, and 


fiſhing-boats, and many, eſpecially water- 


men, 
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men, lay in their boats: but thoſe going 
about for proviſions, and to get their ſub- 


ſiſtence, the infection got among them, and 
made a fearful havock; many watermen died 


alone in their wherries as they rid at their 


roads, and were not found ſometimes till they 
were not in a condition for any body to touch 
them, or come near them. 

The watermen on the river above bridge, 
found means to convey themſelves up the 


river as far as they could, and many had their 


families with them in their boats, covered 
with tilts and bales, furniſhed with ſtraw for 
lodging ; thus they lay along by the ſhore 
on the marſhes; ſome ſetting up little tents 
with their fails, lying under them on ſhore 
in the day, and going into their boats at 
night, the river ſides were lined with boats 
and people as long as they had any thing to 
ſubſiſt on, and could get any thing out of the 
country ; and the country people, as well as 
gentlemen, were very forward to relieve 


them upon all occaſions ; but were by no 


means willing to receive them into their 
towns and houſes.” Self. preſervation obliged 


them to ſeverities they would not other wiſe 


have been concerned in. E 
The inhabitants of Rotherhithe, Radcliff, | 
Wapping, Limehouſe, both ſides the river, 


and almoſt all Southwark ſide, hack EA 


that they ſhould not be viſited, or ase 8 
not be violent among them; ima 
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the ſmell of pitch, tar, oil, roſin, brimſtone, 
and other things much uſed by all trades re- 
_ lating to ſhipping, would preſerve them: 
they were fo ſecure, and flattered themſelves 
fo Ay with the plague's going off without 
reaching them, that they took no care to fly, 
or ſhut themſelves up; they rather invited 


their friends and relations from the city into 


their houſes; and ſeveral from other parts 
took ſhelter in that part of the town, as a place 
of ſafety which they monie God would pals 
over. 

This was the reaſon that when it came 
upon them they were more ſurprized and 
unprovided, more at a loſs what to do than 
they were at other places: when it came 
upon them there was then no ſtirring into 
the country, none would ſuffer a ſtranger to 
come near them nor the towns where they 
dwelt : ſeveral who wandered over the Surry 
ſide were found ſtarved to death in woods and 


commons, eſpecially about Norwood, Cam- 
| berwell, Dulwich and Luſhum; where no- 


body durſt relieve the poor diſtreſſed fugitives, 
for fear of the infection. 


The diſtreſſes of the people at the ſeafaring 


end of the town was truly deplorable, and 


deſerved the greateſt commiſeration: but, 
alas! this was a time when every one's pri- 


vate ſafety lay ſo near, there was no room to 


pity the diſtreſſes of others; every one had 


5 death at his own door, or in his family, and 


knew 


vv &E. EKONDOW:” 2b 
knew not what to do, or whither to fly : 
this took away all compaſſion ; ſelf-preſer- 
vation was the firſt of laws: children ran 
away from their parents, leaving them lan- 
guiſhing in the utmoſt diſtreſs; and (though 
| not ſo frequent) parents did the ſame by their 
children : ſome dreadful examplesthere were 
of diſtreſſed, diſtracted, raving mothers 
killing their children; the poor lunatics not 
| living long enough to be ſenſible of the fin, 

Ro leſs to be puniſhed for it. Though 
the fear and danger of death took away all 
bowels of love, all concern for others, in 
general, yet were there many inſtances of 
immoveable affection, pity, and duty: But, 


It is no ſmall part of the miſery that at- Mead, 


tends this terrible enemy, that whereas mo- 
| derate calamities open the hearts of men to 
| compaſſion and tenderneſs, this greateſt evil 
is found to have the contrary effect, When 
| it ſhould be expected that all men ſhould 
unite in one common endeavour to moderate 
public miſery, they grow regardleſs of each 
other, blot out all ſentiments of humanity, 
and barbarities are practiſed unknown at 
other times. Whether wicked men, 
through hopes of impunity in theſe times of 
diſorder and confuſion, gave their evil diſpo- 
tion full ſcope, which ordinarily is reſtrained - : .. 
by fear of puniſhment ; or whether a con- 
ſtant view of calamity and diſtreſs does per- 
vert the minds men: . 


Peſt. 
xvii. 


' Coun 
cruel. 
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$4. — 1 on freſh objects flays, 
But with lle alle Jight of woes decays, 
DRYDEN. 


The inhabitants of the towns adjacent to 


London were much blamed. for their — 


Hiſt. Pl. to the poor that run from the contagion in 
175» 376: their diſtreſs; and very many ſevere thingy 


were done: yet there was charity and aſſiſ- 
tance afforded where there was no apparent 
danger to themſelves, But as every town 
were judges in their own caſe, the poor 
people who ran abroad in their extremities | 
were often ill uſed, and. driven' back again 
into the town ; hit: cauſed infinite excla- 
mations and outcries againſt the country 
towns, and made the clamour very popular, 
And yet maugre all the caution, there was 
not a town within twenty miles of London 
but was more or leſs infected, and had ſome 
died among them. 

Let us viſit thoſe who are fled into the 
country :---but, alas! they are viſited !---The 
broad arrow of death, flying ſwiftly up and 
down, hath 9 many of them, and 


Fee them. Thoſe who thought 


they ſtood far enough from the mark, have 
ſickened in the highway; would have been 
glad of a bed in an hoſpital ; who dying in 
the open fields, have been buried like dogs. 
How much better had it been to be fuller of 
| boils and plague-fores than Job was, in ſuch 

| extremity 
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extremity to have received bodily and ſpiri= i 


tual comfort, which were both denied. The 
country people were afraid, and ſcared ; 

when Londoners came near, they wrung 
their hands, and fled; the name of a mer- 


chant had power to caſt a whole family Es 


a cold ſweat, A ſuit of cloaths from Lon- 


don was almoſt enough to make a market- 
town give up the ghoſt. Places within ten 
miles. were afraid even of the birds of the 


air. 


The country could not be prevailed on, 


by the fear of God, the knowledge of his 


word, the grateful remembrance of Londons 


kind entertainment, nor leaſing, nor lending, 


nor trading; to the kind welcome of thoſe 


diſperſed through infirmity, nor to the bury- 


ing of them, without inhumanity. Country 
Juſtices kept back the people, as much as in 
them lay, from bringing proviſions to market; 


they warned them that none ſhould dare to 
come and bring relief to London, upon pain 


of being ſhut up fourteen days. This was 


ſigned by juſtices, and publiſhed as a procla- 


mation. The country people were ſhy of 
the untouched, and hard-hearted to 8 3 
afflicted; ſome who were whole were locked 
up in houſes, debarred of things neceffary, 


| and the liberty of the air, Walks, and the 


church; ſome were impriſoned. Thoſe 


who were viſited were not ſuffered to have 


"attendants, but were left comfortleſs, to die 
'Bb deſtitute | 


1 | deſtitute of all help in this world: thoſe 
mitten by the way were left to die in 


Mead, 


Peſt. xvii. 


| Gazette, 
No. on 


I to find the cauſe of it; 


Vincent, 


with child, 
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ditches or drawn to a hole like dogs, for 


fear their carcaſſes ſhould infect the air. 
Inn-keepers kept Londoners off with bills, 
though they had no diſeaſe, leſt t 
infect their rooms; or if the afflicted aſked 


hey ſhould 


relief or repoſe, they might lie with the 
ſwine. The calamity was greatly aggravated 
by unnatural cruelties. It was difficult to 
withdraw from London, while the country 
was every where afraid of ftrangers : and 
the inns on the road were unſafe to lodge 
in for thoſe who travelled from the city, 


where it could not be known but infection 
might be received in them by others come 
from the ſame 
Wigan in Lancaſhire was ſtartled at the 
death of a woman who was found early in a 
morning before the door of a poor cottage in 
the highway, within the limits of that cor- 


place. 


ration. The mayor was very induſtrious 
and upon due exa- 
mination of three perſons who came into the 
town with her from Ireland, and many no- 


torious circumſtances, it appeared that ſhe 
was clear of all infection; and that, being 
to avoid ſhim among her 
friends, who were of good faſhion near the 


place, had deftroyed herſelf by poiſon. 
In September a decreaſe was hoped for, 


becauſe of the ſeaſon of the year, the number 


already 
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already dead, and the number retired ; yet it 
was not come to its height; but from ſix 
thouſand one hundred and two, which died 
by the plague the laſt week in Auguſt, / the 
number was augmented to ſix thouſand nine 
hunaree aighty-cight; the firſt week in Wh 2 5 
tember. no FER” 
That nothing might go untried to diert Fires in 
the contagion, a new and likely expedient was "Oe, 
put in practice. By the lord mayor's order, 
.September 6, fires were made through all 
the ſtreets and open places of London and ' 
the liberties thereof; which were continued 
three whole nights and days, to purge and 
purify the air; which had been uſed in other 
places in times of . (as was e 
with good effect. 
Fire has been almoſt univerſally recom- Mead. 
mended for this purpoſe, both by ancients Pet, xvii, 
and moderns, who have adviſed to make 
frequent and numerous fires in the towns in- 
feed; and no doubt but ſuch evil diſpoſitions 
of the air as proceed from damps, exhala- 
tions, and the like, may be corrected by fires : 
but when the plague rages, it is known to 
ſpread and increaſe by heat, and is checked 
by cold; whatever increaſes heat, will ſo far 
add to the force of the diſeaſe. Smiths, and 
thoſe who worked at the fire, were moſt 
ſeverely uſed in the plague at Venice. —_ 
The phyſicians were diffident of the ſuc- Hodges, _— 
ceſs, as the air was uninfected, But, alas 119. 9 
B b 2 7 the £ 


> the controverſy was ſoon decided, and the 
project appeared ſhowy, ſuperfluous, expen- 


_ five, and of none effect. The fires were 


loſt; they had been almoſt extinguiſhed for 
ſome days by a very ſmart haſty rain: but 
that was not all, ſome phyſicians infiſted, 


that they were not only no benefit, but inju- 
rious to the health of the people: this they 


made a great clamour about, and complained. 


thereof to the lord mayor. 


Others of the faculty, and eminent too, 
oppoſed them, and gave their reaſons why 
the fires were and muſt be uſeful to aſſuage 


the violence of the diſtemper: ſome were 


for fires, but they muſt be made of wood, 


not of coals, and of the particular ſorts of 


wood, ſuch as fir and cedar, becauſe of the. 


ſtrong effluvia of turpentine ; others were for 


coal, and not wood, becauſe of the ſulphur and 
bitumen ; and others were for neither, Upon 
the whole, the lord mayor ordered no more 


fires ; eſpecially on this account, namely, that 


the plague was fo fierce, that they ſaw evi- 
* Gently that it defied all means, and rather 
' T-2emed to increaſe than decreaſe upon any 


aroſe in the magiſtrates from want of ability 


application to check or abate it: amazement 


to apply any means ſucceſsfully; they ſhewed 
no unwillingneſs to expoſe themſelves, or 
undertake the care and weight of buſineſs; 


they ſpared neither their pains nor their per- 


ſons: but nothing anſwered; the infection 
raged, 
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raged, and the people were frighted and ter- 5 gy 
bed to the laſt degree of deſpair. Ws. 

The beſt opinion ſeems to be, that what Quin. 
fires common occaſions require, at ſuch me- Hodg. 
jancholy and critical times, are rather to be 281. 
made of ſubſtarices that abound with nitrous 
falt; ſuch as our common coals: wood fires 
are ſuffocating, and give a languor and flat- 
neſs to the ſpirits. Woodland countries 111 
ſubject to epidemical fevers. 

Among preſervative fumigations, tar, pitch, Quin. 
&c. are inferior to none, where the (cent is "ORs 
not particularly offenſive. They ſhould be 2 9 
burnt at ſuch diſtances of time that the air 
may be ſenſibly impregnated with them. 

The making ſo many fires did conſume 
an unuſual quantity of coals: upon one or 
two ſtops of the ſhips coming up, (contrary 
winds, or interruption by the enemy) the 
coals were at four pounds a chaldron: upon 
the ſhips having a freer paſlage the price was 
very reaſonable all the year. 3 

The public fires which were made on theſe Hiſt. Pl. 
occaſions muſt neceſſarily colt the city after 
the rate of two hundred chaldron of coals 
a-week ; but, as it was thought neceſſary, no 
expence was ſpared: however, as ſome phy- 
ficians diſapproved of them, they were kept 
alight but three or four days. They were 
thus ordered, one at each of the following 
places: Cuſtom-houſe; Billingſgate; Bridge- 
foot, near St. Magnus church; three Cranes; 
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corner of Leadenhall-ſtreet and Gracechurch- 
- fltreet; at the north and ſouth gates of the 
Royal Exchange; at Guildhall ; Blackwell- 
hall; at the lord mayor's door in St. Helen's; 
the e of St. Paul's; at the entrance 


into Bow- church. 

The fatal ſucceſs of the trials the at 
London, is more than ſufficient to diſcourage 
any further attempts of this nature : for fires 
being ordered in all the ſtreets for three days 
together, there died in one night following 
no leſs than four thouſand ; whereas in any 


ſingle week, before or after, never twice that 


number were carried off. The ſame expe- 


riment was tried fince at Marſeilles ! in 1721, 
without any good effect. | 
Some little hopes were conceived by the 
next week's abatement to fix thouſand five 


hundred forty-four : thoſe hopes were quite 


_ diſhed again by the bill riſing the next week 


to ſeven thouſand one hundred ſixty-five; and 
a dreadful bill it was! Of the hundred pa- 

riſhes in and about the city, there were but 
four which were not infected 4; and in 
thoſe, few people remained that were not 


4 The year bill mentions but one pariſh which was 


i not, or had not been infected, St. John the Evangeliſt 


in Watling-ſtreet ; but it reports, there were only one 


hundred twenty-ſix pariſhes infected out of one hun- 
dred and thirty: therefore we muſt ſuppoſe, three 
pariſhes were not infected at the time of the report, 


Which before had been infected. | 
gone 


„ 


gone into * country; or dead. The di J 
temper came to its height about the tent 
of September, at which time (fays Dr. "2M 
Hodges) more than twelve thouſand ied of 
it in the ſpace of a week ; though two thirds 
of the citizens were removed out of the 
1 | : 
One of the worſt days in the whole time 
was in the beginning of September, when 
people began to think God was reſolved to 
make a full end of the miſerable city: The 
pariſh of Aldgate buried above one thouſand ' 
a-week for two weeks; there was not one 
houſe in twenty uninfected : death reigned 
in every quarter. Whitechapel pariſh was 
in the fame condition: whole families, 
whole ſtreets, were ſwept away together. It 
was frequent for neighbours to call to the 
' bell-man to go to ſuch and ſuch houſes, and 
fetch out the bodies, for they were all dead. 

When the diſeaſe came to its greateſt 

height, there were very few phyſicians cared 
to viſit in fick houſes; many of the moſt 
eminent of the faculty, and ſurgeons alſo, 

were dead. Now was a diſmal time! It was 
computed that there died not leſs than from 
hfteen to ſeventeen hundred a-day for a 
month together. 

After the funerals became ſo many that 
people could not toll the bell, mourn, weep, 
or wear black for one another as before, nor 

do much as make coffins for thoſe that dic; * 
Bb 4 OT the. 


1 he abemper ſo increaſed that they Gut up 
p90 houſes at all: it ſeemed 3 that all 


remedies of that kind had been uſed till they 
grew fruitleſs; and that the plague ſpread 
itſelf with irreſiſtable fury: it came at laſt to 
ſuch violence, that the people ſat Mill look- 
ing at one another, abandoned to deſpair ; 
whole ſtreets deſolate, not ſhut up only, but 
deſtitute of inhabitants: doors left open, 
windows ſhattering in empty hou'es, for want 
of ſome to ſhut them. People gaye them- 
ſelves up totheir fears, and thought all regu- 
lations and methods vain, and nothing wa 
expected but univerſal deſtruction. 
The aſpect of the city was frightful! the 

_ uſual 8 was abated; the exchange 
was not ſhut, but no more frequented: 
ſhops ſhut; ſtreets deſolate; in the high 
ſtreets neceſſity made ſome few ſtir abroad 
in the middle of the day, but in the morn- 
ings and evenings ſcarcely any to be ſeen; no, 
not even in Cornhill or Cheapſide. 
The month of September was the moſt 
dreadful of its kind that ever London ſaw; 
preceding viſitations were nothing to it: 
almoſt forty thouſand in five weeks! a pro- 
digious Wee itſelf, but thoſe who knew 
the deficiency of the public accounts made 
no ſcruple to believe that there died above 
ten thouſand a-week for thoſe weeks, and 
one week more, and proportionably for ſeve- 

ral weeks before and after. {canta 
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The confuſion, eſpecially in the city, wass . 
nexpreflible : : the terror at laſt was ſo greet 
that even the courage of thoſe appointed to. | 
bury the dead began to fail; ſeveral of them 
died, though they had the diſtemper before 
and recovered : | Shes of them dropped down 
| as they were carrying the bodies, even at the _. 
pit-fide, when they were juſt ready to throw 
them in. This confuſion was greateſt in the 
city, becauſe they flattered themſelves the 
bitterneſs of death was paſt. A cart going. 
up Shoreditch, the driver died in the ſtreet, 
the horſes going on overthrew the cart, ang 
left the bodies diſperſed in a diſmal manner... 
Another cart was found in the great pit in 
Finſbury- field (the driver being dead), the 
horſes running too near, the cart fell in and 
drew the horſes in alſo. It was ſuggeſted 

that the driver was thrown in with it, and the 

cart fell upon him, his whip being ſeen in 

the pit among the dead bodies. N 
Ih) be vigilance of the magiſtrates was now. 

put to the utmoſt trial: whatever trouble or 
expence they were at, two things were never 
neglected ; proviſions were always in full 
plenty, and the price not much raiſed : no 
dead bodies lay unburied or uncovered ; no. 
funeral or ſign of it was to be ſeen in the. 
day-time, except at the beginning of "pr; 
tember, 

The price of bread, in particular, was not Bread, 
much raiſed: in the firſt week in March the 
3 80 EI 
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penny wheaten loaf was ten ounces and an 


#1 Mw" half; in the height of the diſtemper it was an 


never dearer than at nine ounces and an half. ch 
The like was ſcarcely ever heard of i in any ex 
city under ſo dreadful a viſitation. * ir 


Neither was there any want of bakers, or n 
ovens kept open, to ſupply the people with c 
| bread. The bakers were taken under par- L 
ticular order, and the maſter and court of { 
aſſiſtants of the bakers company were direc- | 
ted to ſee the orders of the lord mayor for { 
their regulation put in execution, and the | 
aſſize of bread (which was weekly appointed) 
duly obſerved : all bakers were obliged to 
keep their ovens conſtantly going, on pain of 
loſing their freedom of the city. 

Every thing was managed with ſo much 
care, and ſuch excellent order obſerved in the 
whole city, and ſaburbs, that London may 
be a pattern and example to all the cities of 
the world, for the good government, and ex- 
cellent order that was every where kept; even 
in the moſt violent infection, and when the 

people were in the utmoſt conſternation and 
diſtreſs. 

It was a merciful diſpoſition of providence, 
that as the plague began at one end of the 
town, it proceeded progreſſively to other 

parts, and did not go eaſtward till it had ſpent 
its fury in the weſt; and as it came on one 
way, it abated another. 


—— — — * 
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As to the manner of people's affecting one Manner 
another, it was not the ſick only from whom infeQing, 
the plague was immediately received, thoſe 2 
every body was aware of: they were eiter 
in their beds, or in ſuch a condition as could '- k 
not be concealed : the contagion was moſtly — = 
communicated -by thoſe who had it really i 
upon them and in their blood, yet were not 
ſenfible of it: theſe breathed death in every 5 
place, and upon every one who came neat 
them; their very cloaths retained the infec- 
tion, their hands would infe& the things they 
touched, eſpecially if they were warm and 
ſweated, and they were generally apt to 
ſweat. VVV 
It was impoſſible to know theſe people; 
they often dropt down in the ſtreets, fol 
they went about to the laſt; on a ſudden 
they would ſweat, grow faint, fit down at a 
door, and die; they would ſtruggle to get 
home to their own doors, which ſometimes 
they accompliſhed, and died inſtantly: others 
went abroad till they had the very tokens 
upon them, and would continue apparently 
well whilſt abroad, and die an hour or two 
JJ 
It is impoſſible, therefore, in ſuch a viſita- 
tion, to prevent the ſpreading of the plague by 
the utmoſt human vigilance ; becauſe it was 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the infected from 
the ſound; or that the infected ſhould per- 
fectly know themfelves 
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A man who converſed freely all the time 


: of the plague, had a wound in his leg, and 


whenever he came among any that were not 


ſound, and the infection began to affect 
him, his wound would ſmart, and look pale 


and white; as ſoon as he found it ſmart, he 
withdrew, or took an antidote. or cordial 


which he always carried about him. When 


he found his wound ſmart (in company who 
thought themſelves, and appeared to be, all 


ſound) he would preſently riſe up, and pub- 


lickly ſay, Friends, there is ſomebody | In the 


room that has the plague: which imme- 
diately. broke up the company. - 
The phyſicians agreed that the danger 


ſpread inſenſibly: the ſick could infe& none 
but thoſe who came within reach of them; 
but one man that has received infection, and 


knows it not, may give the plague to thou- 
ſands, by going abroad as a ſound perſon, 


and each of them to greater numbers; and 


neither the perſon giving or receiving the in- 


| fection know any thing of it, nor perhaps 


"* Tokens. 


feel the effects for ſeveral days after. 
Many perſons never perceived they were 
infected till they found, to their unſpeakable 


aſtoniſhment, the tokens come out upon 


them, after which they ſeldom lived fix 


hours. The tokens were really gangreen 


ſpots, or mortified fleſh, in ſmall knobs as 


broad as a filver penny, hard as a piece of 
hora ; when the diſeaſe came to the height, 


ner 
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here was nothing could follow but certain "2 x 
death, and yet they knew nothing of their © 
being infected, nor found themſelves fo © 
much as out of order, till the mortal marks 
were found upon them. But it muſt be al- 
lowed that they were infected in a high de- 
gree before, and mult have been ſo ſome 
tine; conſequently their breath, their ſweat, 
their very cloaths, were contagious for many 
days before. 
FE A citizen who had lived ſafe and untouch- | 
ech till September, was mighty chearful, and 
bold in talking of his ſecurity, how cautious-- 
he had been, that he had never come near 
any fick body: ſays a neighbour to him, Do 
not be too confident; it is hard to ſay who i 1s 
fick and who is well; we ſee men alive and 
well, to outward appearance, one hour, and 
dead the next. That's true, ſays he, I do 
not think myſelf ſecure; but hope I have 
not been in company with any perſon in 
whom there was danger,—No! ſays the 
neighbour, was you not at the tavern with 
Mr. - the night before laſt ? Yes, I was, 
but there was nobody there we had any rea- 
ſon to think dangerous. His neighbour ſaid 
no more, unwilling to. ſurprize him: this 
made him more inquiſitive; as the other 
appeared backward, he was more impatient, 
and in a kind of arctith ſaid, Why, he is 29 
not dead! his neighbour was ſilent, but caſt "oY 
up his eyes, and ſaid fomething ta himſelf; ; 


few hours. 
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at which the citizen turned pale, and only 

ſaid, Then Iam a dead man too; went home 
immediately, ſent for an apathecary to give 
ſomething preventive, for he had not yet 
found himſelf ill: opening his breaſt, the 
apothecary fetched a deep figh, and only 

ſaid, Look up to God! the man died in a 
It was fad to reflect, that a perſon might 
de a walking deſtroyer for a week or fort. 
night; that he had ruined thoſe he would 
have hazarded his life to ſave ; and had been 
breathing death in the tender kiſſes and 
embraces of his children. If the blow is ſo 
inſenſibly ſtruck, if the arrow flies thus un- 


ſeen, and cannot be diſcovered, to what | 


purpole are all the ſchemes for ſhutting up or 
removing the ſick, which can only take place 
upon thoſe who appear to be infected? 


Fathers and mothers have gone about and 


believed themſelves well, till they were in- 
ſenſibly infected, and been the deſtruction of 
their whole families. A family were thus 


infected by the father, and the diftemper 


began to appear upon ſome of them before he 


found it upon himſelf; but ſearching more 


| narrowly, it appeared he had been infected 
jome time; and as ſoon as he found that his 


family had been poiſoned by himſelf, he went 
diſtracted, and would have laid violent hands 
on himſelf: he was prevented, but died in a 


few days. 


cc 
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Many people have been well to the beſt of . 
their judgment and obſervation, only find- 


ing a decay of appetze, or light ſickneſs at 


ſtomach ; ſome whoſe appetite has been 
ſtrong, and even craving, only a light pain in 

the head, have ſent for phyſicians, and have 
been found, to their very great ſurprize, at 


the brink of death, the tokens upon them, 85 TI 


the plague at an uncurable height. 


Great were the confuſions when people = 
began to be convinced that the :nfe@icn was 
received in this unexpected manner, _ 855 


perſons apparently well; and began to be 
exceedingly jealous of every ongatl 
near them. All mouths were at L 
one preparation or othet, as phy n or 
even old women, preſcribed, in order to pre- 
vent infection by the breath of others: vaſt 
numbers locked themſelves up, not coming 
abroad at all, nor ſuffering any who had been 
in promiſeuous company, to come near them, 
within reach of their breath, or of any ſmell 
from them : when they were obliged to 
converſe with ſtrangers, it was at a diſtance, 
with preſervatives in their mouths and about 
their cloaths, to repel and keep out infec- 
tion: thoſe who uſed theſe cautions were 
leſs expoſed ; nor did the infection break 
into their houſes ſo furiouſly as into others: 
and thouſands of families were (under 55 : 
preſerved by that means, Ws 
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1 During the whole time of the peſtilence 
and meet. the churches and meetings were never whol- 

en ly ſhut up, nor did the people decline the 

public worſhip, except only in thoſe pariſhes 

where the violence of the diſtemper was more 

particular; and then no longer than it con- 

tinued ſo :—On the contrary, nothing was 

i more ſtrange than to ſee with what courage 
2 the people went to divine ſervice, at a time 
when they were afraid to ſtir out of their 

houſes upon any other occaſioh; to ſee the 

erouds and throngs of people which appeared 

; at the churches, eſpecially where the plague 
1 : was not come to its height; or was abated ; 
notwithſtanding the great multitudes fed 
into the countries, and hid in foreſts and 

woods. 5 

But after the alanince that the infection 
was carried on by perſons apparently in good 
health, churches and meeting-houſes were 

much thinner.— Entering a church, there 
was a mixture of ſmells; perfumes, aroma- 
tics, balſamics ; variety of drugs, herbs, ſalts, 

ſpirits, as every one was furniſhed for their 
own preſervation: 

A family, being ten in a number, were all 
ſeemingly well on Monday; that evenipg one 
maid and one apprentice were taken ill, and 
died next morning; when the other appren- 

tice and two children were touched, one died 
the ſame evening, the other two on Wedneſday 
morning; by Saturday noon, the maſter, 
miltreks, 
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mitreſs four children and four ſervants; were 
all gone, and the houſe left empty! - 
One lying on his fick-bed, and ſeeing the. 

black-and-blue ſtripes of the plague on his 
fleſh, which he received as tokens from hea- 
ven, moſt earneſtly requeſted and conjured 
his friend (who came to exchange a laſt. 
farewel) to beſtow a coffin upon him; who 
inſtantly beſpoke one, gave direQions for 
making and framing it, and- paid for it,— 
What ſlippery ground life goes on! Little did 

he think to ſleep in that room he had taken 
for his friend; but he was called into the 
cold grave an hour before his infected friend; 
and took a long leaſe in the lodging which, 
in the ſtrength of health, he went to prepare 
for another. | 

The plague had 3 in 1 upon 

5 my acquaintance (ſays a reverend divine ); 
of about ſixteen or more, whoſe faces 1 og 

to ſee every day at our houſe, 3 in a little time 

I could find but four or five of them alive; 
ſcarce a day paſſed over my head for a 
month, or more, but I heard of the death of 
ſome one or more that I knew ; the firſt day 
that they were ſmitten ; the next ſome hopes 

of recovery ; the third day that they were 
dead, — 
Mr. Vincent gives the following account 3, Via 
of the ſtate of his own houſe: — We were cen's , * 


4 


bY ſtate of his 
t Mr. T. Vincent, ſome time miniſter of Maud- houſe, 
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eight in family, three men, three youths, an 
old woman and a maid, all which came to 
me, hearing of my ſtay in town; ſome to 


accompany me, others'to help me. It was 
September before any of us were touched ; 


but at laſt we were viſited, and the plague came 
in dreadfully upon us: the cup was put in- 
to our hands to drink, after a neighbouring 


family had taſted it, with whom we had 


much ſweet ſociety in the time of ſorrow, 


Firſt the maid was ſmitten ;, it began with a 


ſhivering and trembling of the fleſh, and 


quickly ſeized on her ſpirits ; it was a day 


which I believe I ſhall never forget. I had 


been abroad to ſee a friend in the city whoſe 
huſband was newly dead of the plagne, and 


ſhe herſelf viſited with it; I came back to 
ſee another, whoſe wife was dead of the 
plague, and he under apprehenſions that he 

ſhould die in a few hours: I came home, 


and the raaid was on her death-bed, and 


another crying out.for help, being left alone 


in a ſweating-lainting fit. It was Monday 


E when the maid was ſmitten, Thurſday ſte 


died, full of tokens: Friday one of the 
youths had a ſwelling in his groin, on the 


Lord's day he died, with the marks of 
the diſtemper upon him; on the ſame 


day another youth fickened, on Wedneſ- 


day following he died: on Thurſday his 
maſter fell ſick of the diſtemper, and within 
a day or two was full of ſpots ; but ſtrangely, 
| 5 DEE — beyond” 
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beyond his own and others 2 : ſation, re- 
covered. n 
Thus did the plague follow us, and come 
upon us one by one: as Job's meſſengers 
came one upon the heels of another, fo the 
' meffengers of death came fo cloſe as if we 
mult all immediately follow one after another 
into the pit : yet the Lord in mercy put a 
ſtop to it, and the reſt were preſerved . 
It is hardly credible to what exceſſes the 
aſfions of men carried them in the. extre- Swele 
mity of the diſtemper ! or what dreadful” wn 
caſes happened -in particular families every 
day !—People in the rage of the diſtemper, 
or torment of their ſwellings (which was 
intolerable) running out of their own govern- 
ment, raving and diftracted, oftentimes lay- 
Ing violent hands on themſelves; mothers 
murdering their children; ſome dying of 
meer aricf, as a paſſion ; ſome of fright: 2 
ſurprize, without any infection at all; others 
ſrighted into idiotiſm and fooliſh diſtractions; 
ſome into deſpair and lanacy's others into 
melancholy madneſs. 5 
The pain of the ſwelling was, in particu- 
lar, very violent and intolerable: the phyſi- 
cians and ſurgeons may be ſaid (in ſome 
ſenſe) to have tortured poor creatures even to 
death. The ſwelling in. many grew hard, 
and they applied violent drawing plaiſters 
and poultices to draw them; if they ſuc- 
ceeded not, they cut and ſcarified them in a A 
en Cc A | terrible => 
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terrible manner. In ſome thoſe ſwellings 
were made hard partly by the force of the 
diſtemper, and partly by their being too 
violently drawn, and were ſo hard that no 
inſtrument could cut them; thoſe were 
burnt with cauſtics : ſo that many died rav- 
ing mad with the torment; and ſome in the 


very operation. In theſe diſtreſſes, ſome, 


for want of help to hold them down in their 

beds, or look to them, deſtroyed themſelves; 

ſome broke into the ſtreets, frequently naked, 
ran directly to the river if not ſtopt, and 
plunged themſelves into the water wherever 
they found it. 5 5 


The cries and groans of thoſe thus tor- 
mented were enough to pierce the very ſoul! 
yet, of the two, this was counted the moſt 
promiſing particular in the whole infection; 


for, if theſe ſwellings could be brought to a 
head, and break, and run, the patient gene- 
rally recovered; whereas thoſe who had the 
tokens come out upon them often went about 
indifferent eaſy till a little before they died, 
and ſome till the moment they dropt down, 
as in apoplexies and epilepſies. This kind 
of dying was much the ſame as thoſe in com- 


going away as it were in a dream: ſuch as 


ing infected, till the gangreen was ſpread 


mon mortifications, Who die ſwooning, and 
died thus, had very little notice of their be- 
over their whole body; nor could phyſicians 


themſelves know certainly how it was with 
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them, till It they opened their bieafts or other 
parts of their bodies, and faw the tokens. 
A man almoſt naked got into the ſtreet, 


where he ran dancing and ſinging, and 


making a thouſand antic geſtures, with five 
or fix women and children after him, calling 
upon him for the Lord's ſake to return, and 
intreating the help of others to bring him 
back, but in vain, none daring to lay hand 
on him or come near him: all the while the 
poor afflicted man was in the utmoſt agony 
of pain, having two ſwellings upon him, 
vhich could not be brought to break, or ſup- 
purate; but by laying ſtrong cauſtics on them 
the ſurgeons thought to break them; which 
cauſtics were then upon him, burning his 
fleſh as with a hot iron: he continued rov- 
Ing about in that manner till he dropt down 
and died. CE 
A rude fellow raving mad was ſinging i in 
5 the ſtreet, the people ſaid he Was drunk, but 
he anſwered, he had the plague: meeting a 
gentle woman he would kiſs her; ſhe gave 
him a puſh, which, he being weak, threw 


him backward ; unhappily ſhe being ſo near, 


he pulled her down alſo, and kiſſed her, 
telling her he had the plague ; ſhe ſcreamed 
out, and fell in a fit; ſhe recovered a little, 
though with child, but died in a few days, 

If the fick had not been confined, multi- 
tudes, delirious and diſtracted: 1n the height 
of the fever, would have "OW enen 
C c . running 
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- . running about the ſtreets, as a great -man 
did, offering all kinds of violence to : thoſe 
they met ; juſt as a mad dog runs on and 

bites every thing he meets. They A. 

obliged to be tied in their beds or chairs, 

prevent doing miſchief to themſelves. I 
was never known how many in their deli- 
rium drowned themſelves in the Thames, | 
and in Hackney river. 

The magiſtrates did their utmoſt to pre- 
vent the diſtempered from running about the 

ſtreets: but it was generally in the night, and 
always ſudden, when ſuch attempts were 
made, therefore the officers could not be at 
hand to prevent it: when they eſcaped in the 
day, the officers cared not to meddle with 
them; as they were grievoully infected when 
they came to that height, it was a mol 

dangerous thing to touch them. They ge- 
nerally run on, not knowing what they did, 
till they dropt down dead; or till J had 
ſo exhauſted their ſpirits chat they fell down, 
and died in an hour, or leſs: they were ſure | 
to come to themſelves intirely in that ſhort 
ſpace, and make moſt piercing cries and la- 
mentations in the deep afflicting ſenſe of their 
condition. 
There was no walking in the ſtreets, in 
the height of the diſtemper (notwithſtanding 
the care of the magiſtrates) without beholding 
JRANY - diſmal ſcenes ariſing from ſudden 
| acci- 
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_ accidents : : perſons falling c dea din the ſtreets; ; 
terrible ſhrieks of women, who in their ago- 
nies would throw open their windows, and 


cry out in a diſmal ſurprizing manner: it is 


impoſſible to deſcribe the variety of poſtures 


in which the paſſions of the poor people | 


would expreſs themſelves, . _ 

A man at the corner of the Artillery-wall, 
who through the dizzineſs of his head with 
the diſeaſe, which ſeized upon him there, 
had daſhed his head againſt the wall, ſtood 
hanging with his bloody face over the rails, 
and blecding upon the ground, whence he 
was removed under a tree in Moorfields; 


when he was ſpoken to, he made no anſwer, | 
but rattled in the throat, and within half an 8 


hour, died in the place. 


A citizen paſſing through Tokenhouſe- 
yard, of a ſudden a caſement violently open- 


ed juſt over his head, and a woman gave 


three frightful ſcreeches, and then cried out, 


Ob !,Death! Death! Death! in a moſt | 


| inimitable tone, which ſtruck him with hor- 


ror, and chilled his very blood. There was 


nobody to be ſeen in the whole ſtreet, neither 


did any other window open: people had no 
curioſity now in any caſe, nor could any one 


help another: ſo he paſſed on to Bell-alley, 


where was a cry more ſhocking than the for- 


mer, a whole family in a terrible fright, 
women and children run ſcreaming about 


the rooms ke diſtracted; when from an 
C 4 op 


Vie, 


with them, to counſel and direct them; cry- 
ing to God for pardon and mercy, confeſſing 
aloud their paſt offences. It would make 
the ſtouteſt heart to bleed to hear bow many 
warnings were then given by dying penitents 
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- oppoſite garret-window one aſked, What | is 
the matter? and was anſwered, Oh! Lord! 
my old maſter has hanged himſelf, and is 

quite dead and cold. 


Among other ſad ſpectacles v was a woman 


gp going alone, weeping, through a part of the 
city which was moſt infected, with a little 
_ coffin under her arm, carrying it to the 


church-yard: it was the mother of the 


child; all the family beſide were dead, and 
| ſhe forced to coffin up and bury with her 


own hands this her laſt dead child. 


It was piteous to hear the aiifernble 
nun ent 08. of poor dying creatures calling 


out for miniſters to comfort them and pray 


to others, not to put off and delay their re- 


pentance to the day of diſtreſs; that ſuch a 
day of calamity as this, was no day of repen- 
tance, no time to call upon God. I wiſh 


Hiſt, of 
Plague, 5 
121, 1 2 2. 


(fays Mr. H. F.) I could repeat the very 
3 of thoſe groans, and of thoſe excla- 
mations that I heard from ſome poor dying 
creatures, when in the height of their agonies 
and diſtreſs; and that I could make him 
that reads this, hear, as I imagine now I hear 
them, for the ſound ſeems Rill in mine ears. 


* I could but tell oy part in ſuch moving ac- 
cents 


K. T5 rr 1 
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nts as ſhould alarm the v very ſoul of the 
reader, I ſhould rejoice that 1 had recorded 
theſe things, however ſhort and imperfect. 
There was no walking in the fields with - 
out ſeeing a great number of poor wanderers 
at a diſtance; little of their caſes could be =_ 
known, it being a general method to waxk 
away and avoid all perſons, either in fields 1 
or ſtreets. 
To draw forth an account of the man 
poor wretches that in fields, in ditches, in 
common cages, and under ſtalls, being either 
thruſt out of doors by cruel maſters, or 
wanting all worldly ſuccour but the common 
benefit of earth and air, have moſt miſerably 
periſhed, the barbarous catalogue would „ 
ſhock the human ſoul ! 1 
A poor boy, a ſervant, being ſtruck to the 
heart by ſickneſs, was carried away by water, 
to be left any where; but landing being de- 
nied by armed men, who kept the ſhore, he 
Was brought back again, and left in an out 
wellar, groaning and grovelling among fag- 
gots all night, and died miſerably for want of 
r 
A poor wretch at St. Mary Overy's being 
in a morning thrown into a grave, upon a 
| heap of carcaſſes, was found in the afternoon 


gaſping for life, By theſe barbarities many 
thouſands were deſtroyed, _ * 


— 


Strange things have been ſpoken and dons: Went. 
| ben! the diſeaſe was upon them: but it was 


5 * 
. . : + 
| TT 8 2 n . 
7 * 


* 
Ce 
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9 fag to hear £ one who being ſiek alone burnt 


hümſelf 1 In his bed. 2 17 n 
As the deſolation Was greater, 5 amaze. 
ment increaſed ; and a thouſand unaccount- 


able-things would they do in the violence of 


their fright, as others did 1 in the agonies of 
the diſtemper ; and this allo was very affect. 


ing: ſome went roaring and crying, and 


wringing their hands, about the ſtreets; 


others praying, lifting up their hands to bes. 


ven, and calling for mercy; others making 


Solomon 


the moſt frightful cryings and yellings every 
day, eſpecially in the evenings. Solomon 


Eagle, an enthuſiaſt, though not infected by 


the diſtemper, went about denouncing judg- 


ment againſt the city in a frightful manner; 
fometimes quite naked, 0 a pan of char- 


coal upon his head. A clergyman (whether 
diſtracted, or animated with pure zeal) went 
about every evening through the ſtreets with 


bis hands lifted up, repeating part of the 


litany continually, Spare thy people, good Lord, 
Hare thy people whom thou haſt redeemed with 


 » thy moſt precious blood], 


One thing was taken notice of as extraor-. 

dinary, that all the predicters, aſtrologers, 

fertune-tellers, cunning-men, conjurers, cal- | 
culators of nativities, and dreamers of dreams, 
were gone and vaniſhed, not one of them tq 
be found: a great number of them fell in 
the beat of the calamity, having ventured to 
5 ts upon the proſpect of erung great e eſtates; 


theig 


: 
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their gain was but too great for a time, 
through the madneſs and folly of the people; 
but now they were filent: many of them 
went to their long home, not able to foretel | 
their own fate, or calculate their own nativi- 
ties: none of them ever appeared or were 
heard- of after the calamity. © 

One of the moſt deplorable wake: | in the Women 
calamity was that of women with child, child, 
whom, when their pains came on, could 
neither have help of one kind or another; 
neither midwife nor neighbouring wo- — 
men to come near them; moſt of the mid- 
Wives, eſpecially thoſe who ſerved the poor, Mi. 
were dead, all thoſe of note were fled; fo . 
that a woman who could not pay an immo- 
derate price could get no midwife ; thoſe 
| Who were to be had were generally unſkil- 
ful, ignorant pretenders; the conſequence of 
which was, that a moſt unuſual and incred- 
ible number of women were reduced to the : 
utmoſt diſtreſs. Some were delivered and | 
ſpoiled by raſhneſs and ignorance : children 
without number were murdered, by pretend- 
ing to fave the mother, when frequently both 
were loſt, Where the mother had the diſ- 
temper, nobody would come near them, and 
both moſt commonly periſhed : ſometimes 
the mother died of the plague, and the in- 
.. fant half born, or born, but not parted from 
the mother; ſome died in the pangs of trag. 
1 not delivered at all, The, cries of the 
miſerable . 

af 
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miſtrable mere heard afar off : there mas preg 


Infants, 


: woe 10 thoſe that were with child and to that 


| ' that gave ſuck in thoſe days. 


The unuſual number in the weekly bil 


| (though far from exact) under the articles of 
childbed, abortive, and all born, will evis 


dence the diſtreſs: 
In the year 1664, there were buried, 
Abortive ” ſtill- born — 4 58. 
Childbed 3 189. 


54. 
In the year 1665, there were buried, 
Abortive oy * — 617. 
Childbed SY. 625. 


3 
The inequality! is exceedingly augmented 


when the diſparity of the numbers of the | 


people are conſidered. 


The miſeries of thoſe who FER fock was 
great likewiſe ; there were more than uſual 


flarved at nurſe, but this was nothing : the 


miſery was where they were ſtarved for 


want of a nurſe, the mother dying, and all 


the family, and the infants found dead by 
them merely for want; many hundreds of 
poor helpleſs infants were ſuppoſed to periſh | 


in that manner ; Not ſtarved only, but poi- 


ſoned by the mothers, who having received 
the infection, infected the infants with their 
milk, before they knew they were viſited: 
the infant has in fome caſes died before the 

mother, 
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mother. Infants have been found ſucking 
the breaſts-of ' mothers and nurſes aready 
dead of the plague. 

A mother having a child not well, ſent for 
an apothecary; when he came, ſhe was ſuck- 


ling the child, to all appearance ſhe was ! 
herſelf very well; but when the apothecary 


came near, he ſaw the tokens on her breaſt : 


not willing to frighten the woman too much, 


he took the child and laid it in the cradle, | 


and opening its cloaths found the tokens on 
the child alſo; and both died before he could 
get home to Prepare a preſervative for the 


huſband. 


A child was brought home from a nurſe. 
| who died of the plague ; the tender mother 
would not refuſe to take her child and lay it 
in her boſom, by which ſhe was infected, and 


died, with the child in her arms dead alſo. 


There were frequent inſtances of mothers 
tending and watching with their children, 
taking the infection from them, and dying, 


When the children have ſurvived. 


A tradeſman's wife fell in labour with the 
plague upon her; he could obtain neither 
midwife nor nurſe, and his two ſervants fled : 
he ran from houſe to houſe almoſt diſtracted, 
but could get no help; he was forced bim 
ſelf to do the office of a midwife, and brought 
the child dead into the world; about an hour 

after, his wife died in his arms, where he 
155 held her dead body faſt till the watchman py 
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in the morning brought a nurſe: he was ſo 


Moſes- 


and-Aa- 


ron alley. 


overwhelmed with grief that he died in a 


few hours. 


Many houſes were left deſolate, all the 
people being carried away dead: in Moſes. 
and-Aaron-alley in Whitechapel, there were 
ſeveral houſes together which had not one 

rſon left alive in them; and ſome that died 


laſt in ſeveral houſes were left too long be- 


fore they were fetched out to be buried: ; 


ſome of the bodies being ſo much corrupted 


and rotten, that it was with difficulty they 


were moved: : as the carts could not 90 


nearer than the alley-gate in the high-ſtreet, 
it was ſo much more difficult. The reaſon 
of which was not, as ſome have written, that 
the living were not ſufficient do bury the 


dead, but that the mortality in that place was 
fo great, that there was no one left to give 
notice to the buriers or ſextons that there 
were any dead bodies in that place. 


The work of removing dead bodies in 


carts was grown ſo very odious and dangerous, 


that it was complained of that the bearers 
did not take care to clear the houſes where 
all the inhabitants were dead, but ſometimes 


the bodies lay ſeveral days unburied, till 


neighbouring families were offended with the 


5 ſtench, and infected: the church- - wardens 


and conſtables were ſummoned to look after 
it; and even the juſtices were obliged to 
venture their lives to quicken and encourage 


5 — 2: 


* 
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ein; Aiatmmerable of the bearers died; ies 
tected by the bodies they removec. 
The magiſtrates, as far as lay in theſe 
power and knowledge, kept due and _ 
mendable order for burying the dead: 
faſt as any died whom they had empl 8 
ay immediately ſupplied: the 3 nn 
others; ſo that, notwithſtanding the amazing 
numbers of people which died, oo were ſick, 
almoſt all together, yet'were they generally 
cleared away, and carried off every night: 
fo that it was never to be ſaid of n : 
what fear had prognoſticated, that the living 
were not able to bury the dead. But in the 
height of the plague, they were obliged to 
break through this excellent order of the 
magiſtrates, that no dead bodies ſhould” be 
ſeen in the ſtreets, or burials in the day- time; 
there was a neceſſity, in this extremity, to 
bear with its being otherwiſe for a little 
while; the nights not being long enoughy to 
Kerry off the multitudes that died. 
The poor, however, went on nl heit Poor 
vſual impetuoſity of temper ; fall of out- 
cries when viſited, madly cateleſs, fools! 
hardy, and obſtinate, while they were well: 
they puſhed into any kind of - buſineſs, : the 
moſt hazardous and liable to infection 
The number of poor wantins bread” was ſo 
great that neceſſity forced to -undertake and 
venture any thing. If admoniſhed to be 
more f SHUT" they would anſwer, 1-moſt 
truſt 


9 


4 5 


>” 


"ouſt to God for that; if I am abit, then 


I am provided for, and there is an end of 
me: what muſt I do? I can't ſtarve ; I had 
as good have the plague as periſh for want; 
I have no work, what could I do? I muſt 


do this, or beg. Burying the dead, attend. 


ing the ſick, watching infected houſes were 


all very terrible! N * was a n. 
_ Tantable plea. 


The courage and willingneſs of the poor 
to go through ſuch dangerous and hazardous 


employments was a remarkable piece of pro- 


vidence, otherwiſe the dead muſt have lain 


above ground, and the ſick have wanted 
. nurſes, 


The adventurous conduct of the poor 


brought the plague among them in a moſt 
furious manner, which, joined to their diſ- 


treſsful circumſtances when taken, was the 


reaſon they died by heaps : : when they were 
taken fick, their maintenance being but from 


hand to EY they were in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, as well for want of food as want of 


health. —But the God who gave the poor 


courage to undertake and execute dangerous 


Works at the hazard and expence of their 
lives, moved the hearts of the rich and pious 


to ſupply and relieve their daily wants and 


- neceſſities when they were afflicted, with 
food, phyſic, and other neceſſary helps: not 
only incredible great ſums were charitably 
ſent to the lord mayor and aldermen for the 
; 8 afliſtance 


into eternity; the church-yards are ſtuffed 
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aſſiſtance and ſopport of the diſtem pered © 
poor, but abundance of private people day 5 8 © 
diſtributed large ſums of money for their __ 
relief, and ſent perſons about to enquire into 
the condition of particular diſtreſſed and vi- * 
ſited families, and relieved them. Some pious 
ladies were ſo tranſported with zeal in ſo good 
a work, and ſo confident in the protection of 5 
| providence. i in their diſcharge of the great = 
duty of charity, that they went about in _ 
perſon, diſtributing aims to the poor, and 
even viſiting poor families, though fick ang 
infected, in their very houſes; appointing  - = 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, and nurſes, to attend 
_ thoſe who wanted them; giving their bleſ- 

ſing in ſubſtantial relief as well as in N | 
- Prayers. : - _. 7 | 

His majeſty having email Ren Saliſ- Gazette, 
| bury, arrived at Oxford Sept. 98. | | 

Now the grave doth open its mouth with- Hitt. Pl. 
out meaſure ! Multitades! Multitudes ! in???“ 
the valley of the ſhadow of death, thronging 


ſo full with dead corpſes, that they are ſwel- 
led in ſome places two or three . higher 3 
than they were before, and new ground is neaqs © 
broken up to bury the dead; eſpecially a. 
when the dead -carts began to go about: 1 
ſpecimen of which gulphs, rather than pits, ad. 
may be taken from the pariſh of Aldgate; , 3 
at firſt they dug pits which might be ſuffi- ere, 755 
cient to receive fifty or * bodies each; 1 


Dd | then 
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then larger holes, to bury, all that the cart 


brought in a week, which in Auguſt came 


from two hundred to four hundred : but 
in September, they dug a terrible pit in the 
church- yard, forty feet in length, fixteen in 
| breadth, and twenty in depth; they could 
dig no deeper for the water: they ſuppoſed 
this pit would have been ſufficient for a 
month of two; and ſome blamed the church. 
wardens for ſuffering ſuch a frightful thing, 


telling them they were making preparations 


New bu- 
rying- 
grounds. 


leave no bodies wichin ſix feet of the ſurface, 


tobury the whole pariſh; but it appeared that 
the church-wardens full well knew the de- 


plorable ſtate of the par iſh, for in two weeks 


they buried in that pit one thouſand one hun- 


' dred and fourteen bodies, when they were 
| obliged to fill it up, the bodies being then 


come to lie within fix feet of the ſurface *. 
The diſtemper ſweeping away ſuch mul- 


titudes, many, if not all, the out-pariſhes were 


obliged to make new burying. grounds, be- 


fide that in Bunhill-fhelds, fome of which 
remain in uſe to this ys others were con- 
verted to various purpoſes, and built upon, 


the dead bodies diſturbed, abuſed, dug up 


before the fleſh was periſhed from the bones, 


and removed like dung and rubbiſh to other 
places. 


In a piece of ground veyiod Goſwell- 


ſtreet, near Mount-mill, being remains of the 


1 The order of the magiſtrates corifined them to 


old 
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old lines, and fortifications of the city, abun- 


dance were promiſcuouſly buried from Al. 
derſgate, Clerkenwell, and the city. This 


ground was afterward a e and 


has ſince been built upon. 
The dead- arts in the city were not con- 
fined to particular pariſhes, but went through 


ſeveral, according as the number of dead 


preſented; nor were they obliged to carry the 

dead to their reſpective parithes, but many 
were taken up in the city and carried to the 
burying-grounds in the out. Parts for want of 
room. 

At the end of Holywell: lane in Sbore- 
ditch was a burying- place: which was after- 
wards made a yard for keeping hogs, and for 
other ordinary uſes. 
The upper end of Hand- alley i in BiſhopC. 
gate: ſtreet was then an open field, and taken 
in for Biſhopſgate pariſh, though many carts | 
from the city brought their dead there, parti- 
cularly from Alhallows on the Wall. About ' 
two or three years after the plague, Sir Ro- 
dert Clayton came poſſeſſed of the ground, 
and it was built upon: the bodies, on open- 
ing the ground for foundations, were dug 
up, ſome remaining ſo plain that women's 
{calls were diſtinguiſhed by their long hair ; 
of others the fleſh was not quite periſhed ; 
the bones and bodies, as they came to them 
were removed to a deep pit in another part of 
the ground; where lie the bones and remains 
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of near two thouſand bodies carried thither 


in dead-carts in that dreadful year. 


A A piece of ground in Moorfields, going 


into Old-Bedlam, was much enlarged. 
Stepney pariſh +, extending from the eaſt 


to the north part of London, to the very 


edge of Shoreditch church-yard, had a piece 
of ground to bury their dead, cloſe to the 
{aid church-yard, and which has ſince been 


taken in to enlarge it: they had two other 


burying-places in Spital-fields; one where a 
_ tabernacle was afterward built, and another 
in Petticoat-lane. There were five other 


grounds made uſe of for Stepney pariſh, one 


where Shadwell, and another where Wapping 


church now ſtands. 
The quakers had a burying ground ſt 
apart for their uſe, which they continue to 


| make uſe of, and a particular cart to carry 
the dead from their houſes. The remark- 


able Solomon Eagle, who predicted the 
plague as a judgment, and run naked through 
the ſtreets, telling the people it was come 
upon them for their fins, had his own wife 
dead the next day of the plague, and ſhe was 
carried one of the firſt in the quakets dead- 


cart to their new burying-ground. 


+ Since the act of parliament for building fifty 
new churches, the pariſhes of Spital-fields, Bechnal- 
green, Limehouſe, St. George in the Eaſt, have been 
taken out of that of Stepney. 


There 


| There were ſtrict orders to prevent people Hitt. Pl. 
coming to thoſe pits for fear of infection; but aragea 
after ſome time that order was more neceſſary, perſons 


for infected perſons near their end, and deli- 


rious, would run to thoſe pits, wrapt up in ſelves 
blankets or rags, throw . themſelves in, as Alive. 


they ſaid, to bury themſelves, In a great 
pit in Finſbury-fields, not then walled in, the 
officers, who . came to bury others, have 


found bodies dead, though not cold. 


The buriers going to the great pit in Ald- 
gate church-yard, ſaw a man go to-and-fro, 


muffled in a cloak, making motions with 


his hands as if he was in great agony ; they 
gathered about him, ſuppoſing him to be one 
of thoſe poor, delirious, deſperate creatures, 
that uſed to bury themſelves: he ſaid no- 
thing, but groaned very deeply and loud, and 
ſighed as if his heart would break.  _ 
| When the buriers came to him, they found 
he was neither infected, deſperate, or diſtem- 
pered in mind, but oppreſſed with a dread- 
ful load of grief, having his wife and ſeveral 
children in the cart, which he had followed in 
an agony and exceſs of ſorrow : he mourned 
heartily, but with a maſculine grief that could 
not vent itſelf in tears; and calmly deſiring the 
buriers to let him alone, as he would only 
ſee the bodies thrown in and go away, they 


left importuning him: no ſooner was the 


cart turned round, and the bodies ſhot into 
the pit promiſcuouſly, (which was a ſurprize 
Sq Ddz ta 
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to him, for he at leaſt expected they would 
have been decently laid in, though, indeed, 


he was afterwards convinced it was imprac- 
ticable) but he cried out aloud, unable to 
contain himſelf, went two or three ſteps 


backward and fell into a ſwoon : the buriers 
ran to him, took him up, and in a little while 


he came to himſelf ; they led him to a ta- 
vern where he was known and taken care 


of, He looked into the pit as he went away, 
but they had covered the bodies ſo imme- 


ditely with throwing in earth, that though 


there was light enough placed round the pit 
all night, nothing could be ſeen. 
This was a mournful and affecting ſcene, 


but the pit and cart were awful and terrify- 
ing: the cart had in it about fixteen or ſeven- 


teen bodies, ſome wrapt up in linen ſheets, 

| ſome in rugs, ſome, little other than naked, 

or ſo looſe that what covering they had fell 
from them in the ſhooting out of the cart, 
and they fell quite naked among the reſt: 

they were all huddled together into the com- 

mon grave of mankind : here was no dif- 


- ference, rich and poor went together, there 


was no other way of burial, nor was it pol- 
ſible there ſhould, for e were not to be 


had for the prodigious numbers that fell in 
this calamity. 


There was a 4 ſet of fellows uſed 


the tavern the uofortunate gentleman was 
led ta, who, in the midſt of all this horror 
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and roaring extra vagancies as at other times, 


met every night, behaving with all rev elling 5 : iS 


to an offenſive degree: they ſat generally in 


a room next the ſtreet, always kept late hours, 
and when they heard the bell with the dead- 
_ carts, would frequently open the windows to 
look at them, and make impudent mocks 
and jeers of the fad lamentations of thoſe in 
dhe ſtreets. 1 . 
Theſe ſparks being ſomewhat diſturbed 
with the bringing the poor gentleman into 
the houſe, were firſt angry with the maſter 
of the tavern for ſuffering ſuch a fellow to 
be brought out of the grave into their houſe ; 
but being told he was ſound, and a neigh- 
bour overwhelmed with the calamity of 
his family, they turned their anger into 
ridicule on the man, for his forrow for the 
loſs of his wife and children; taunting him 
with want of courage to leap into the great 
pit, and go to heaven along with them: ad- 
ding other profane and blaſphemous expreſ- 
_ e 0 
A perſon reproving them for the indecency 
of their behaviour at ſuch an awful time, they 
fell upon him with ill language and oaths; 
aſking him, what he did out of his grave at 
a time when ſo many honeſter men were 
carried into the church- yard? and, why he 
was not at prayers againſt the dead-cart 
came for him? The indecency of behaviour 
in theſe gentlemen was the more remarkable, 
Ne FEE 


Hiſt. Pl. 
80. 


5 Toby 
Hay ward 
and his 
wife, 
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| becauſe even the worſt and moſt. ordinary 


people in the ſtreets, the moſt wicked 
wretches that could be found, had at that 


time ſome terror upon their minds. x: 
Three or four days after one of theſe 


gentlemen was ſtruck with the plague, and 


died in a deplorable manner ; and they were 


every one carried into the abovementioned 


great pit before it was filled up, which was 


within a fortnight, 


John Hayward went with the dend cart 
to fetch dead bodies in the pariſh of St. Ste- 


phen, Coleman: ſtreet; the pariſh is very large, 


and remarkable for a great number of very 
long alleys and thoroughfares where no carts 


could come, and they were obliged to fetch 


the bodies from their houſes and chambers a - 


> very long way; they went with a kind of 


hand-barrow, and laying the dead bodies on 

it, carried them to the, carts ; this work he 
performed, and never had the diſtemper, but 
lived ſexton of that pariſh for twenty years 
after. He never uſed any preſervative other 
than holding garlic and rue in his mouth, 


and ſmoaking tobacco. His wife at the ſame 


time was a nurſe to infected perſons, and 
tended many that died in the pariſh ; being 


recommended for her honeſty by the pariſh 


_ Vinegar, 


officers: the neyer was infected, and uſed no 
other remedy than waſhing her head-cloaths 
in vinegar, ſo as to keep them always 
Moiſt ; and if the aan of any ſhe waited on 


9 1 © 
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Was more that ordinary offenſive, the ſnuffed 
vinegar up her noſe, ſprinkled vinegar upon 


her head- cloaths, and held a handkerchief - 
el in vinegar to her mouth. 


In all this dreadful viſitation there were Peſt. 
but two peſt-houſes made uſe of, one beyond houſes. 
er at Weſtminſter : 


Old- ſtreet, and the 
there was no need of compulſion in carrying 
people thitber; there were thouſands of poor 
diſtreſſed people, who having no help, con- 


veniencies, or ſupplies, but of charity, would 


have been very glad to have been carried 


thither and taken care of: (which was the. 


enly thing wanting in the whole management 
of the city) ſeeing nobody was allowed to be 


brought to the peſt-houſe, but for whom 


money or ſecurity was given. Very ſkilful 


| phyſicians were appointed, ſo that a great 


number of patients were ſent out again whole. 


The principal perſons ſent there were ſer- 


vants, who got the diſtemper by fetching 
neceſſaries for the families where they lived, 


and were removed to preſerve the reſt of the 
houſe, They were ſo well looked after, that 
in the whole viſitation there were but one 


hundred fifty-ſix buried from the London 


peſt-houſe, = one hundred fifty-nine from 


that at Weſtminſter. 


Great was the reproach thrown upon the 
church clergy, to whom ſome people were; _ 
very abuſive, writing verſes and ſcandalous: _ 


reflections for deſerting their flocks in this 1 N 
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time of trouble; ſetting on church doors, 
Here is @ pulpit to leit; ſometimes, To be fold; 


which was worſe. 
Many miniſters were FIRES frown town, and 


ſeveral churches ſhut up, when people were 
in a more than ordinary diſpoſition to profit 


by good ſermons ; they crouded faſt into the 
grave, and eternity, ſeeming to cry as they 


Went for ſpiritual phyſicians, _ 


It is certain a great many of the demgy | 


who were in circumſtances withdrew, and 
fled for their lives; but it is alfo true, that a 
great many ſtaid, and many fell in the cala- 


mity, and in the diſcharge of their duty. It 


really required a ſteady courage and ſtrong 
faith, for a man not only to venture to be in 


town at ſuch a time, but venture coming to 


church, and perform the office of a miniſter 
to a congregation of whom he had reaſon to 
believe many of them were actually infected 


with the plague; and to do this every day, 


or twice a- day, as in ſome places was done: 


and ſometimes there were ſermons, or brief 


exbhortations to repentance and reformation, 


as long as any would come to hear them; 


and the diſſenters did the like. All the 


church clergy that went away did not 90 


without ſubſtituting curates and others in 

their places, to do the offices neceſſary and 
needful, and to viſit the ſick as far as it was 
practicable, 


The 
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The people ſnewed an extraordinary zeal 


for religious exerciſes; and as the church 
doors were always open, would go in at all 


times, whether the miniſters were officiating 


or not, and locking themſelves into ſeparate 
pews, would pray to God with great fer- 


vency and devotion. Others aſſembled at 


meeting houſes, as their different Opinions 
guided. 


It is alſo as true, ſome of the diſſenting 
turned- out miniſters ſtaid, and their courage 


and zeal is to be commended and highly va- 


lued; but theſe were not abundance: it can- 
not be ſaid they all ſtaid, any more than it 


can be ſaid of the church clergy that they all 


went away. The unlicenſed miniſters had 


their fears and dreads, their horrors and aſto- 
niſhments, as well as others; they were men, 
not angels : ſuch of them as had fortunes : 


and friends to ſupport them in the country, 
were freed from cenſure, an act of parlia- 
ment prohibiting them coming within five 


miles of any incorporated town after the 


' twenty-fourth of March 1665 : whereby, in 
point of character, beſide their popularity, 


they had vaſtly the advantage of the eſta- 
bliked clergy. Though, to be ſure, the 


non-conformiſts w6uld have been reduced to . 


a deplorable ſituation had not the charity of f Hi. 
their friends increaſed in proportion to the vi. . 


ſeverity of the government, 


mollet's 
Eng. 
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so that an allowance of charity might 


| .eafily have been made on both ſides. 


Very fatirical pamphlets were flung about 


the ſtreets, © Pulpits to be lett, &c. where- 


upon ſome miniſters of different perſuaſions, 


Kat 
abridged, 
I 16. 


5 Echard. 


Oldm. 
1. 519. 


finding churches open and pulpits e 


ritably ſupplied the vacancies; judging, that 
the law of God and nature did diſpenſe 
with, nay command them, to preach in public 


places, though. the law of man did forbid 


them to do it: they preached with great 


freedom, reflecting on the vices of the court, 
and the ſeverities which they themſelves bad 
been made to ſuffer.— Which gave offence, 
where there could be no hopes or intention 
of amendment and reformation. 5 

The ſeaſonable fervor of theſe a is 


ſaid to have had good effects upon a wicked 


people. — But in the life of Mr. Baxter, p 


Oldm. i. 
122. 
See the 
ſtate of his 
; family, 
ante, 


448, we have a different information, After 


« all the breaches. on the churches, the 


* ejection of the miniſters, and impeniten- 
© cies under all, wars, plagues, and dangers 
<« of famine, begun all at once; yet under all 
c theſedeſolations the wicked were hardened.” 

The motives for, and manner of, preach- 


ing of theſe pious and zealous miniſters may 
be gueſſed by conſulting God's Terrible 


Voice in the City, written by Thomas Vin- 
cent, M. A. of Chriſt-church, Oxon : he was 
ejected from his living of St. Mary Magdalen 
in 0 Fiſh-ſtrect ; he continued PRA 5 
an 


— 
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and viſiting the ſick during the greateſt vio- 
lence of the plague,  _ 5 

By the earneſt zeal and aſſiduous labour 
of theſe divines, ſermons were preached, Oldm, 
and the ſick viſited, to the great comfort of 
the ſick and well, both in body and mind. 
Nothing contributed more to aggravate | 
the common deſtruction than the practice f 1 
chymiſts and quacks, who were indefatigable Chymiſts. | 
in ſpreading antidotes; the moſt ignorant oaths! =_ 
ſtrangers to all learning and practice, thruſt Hodges, 5 
into every hand ſome traſh under a pompous 1 
title: but all events contradicted their pre- 
tenſions, and hardly a perſon eſcaped who 
truſted to their deluſions + ; their medicines 
were more fatal than the plague ; but theſe 
blowers of the peſtilential flames were caught 
themſelves in the common calamity. 
A perſon of diſtinction being at France 
upon affairs of ſtate, heard of an anti-peſti- ,. * 
lential remedy; the government here ordered 22. 
the phyſicians to try it; but the mountain 
brought forth death: it was a mineral pre- 
paration, which threw the patients into their 

laſt ſleep. 2 . 

The phyſicians employed, uſed all ſolici- 
tations with the magiſtrates to reſtrain ſuch 
practices: but many common medicines Hodges, 
were ſold, which by their extraordinary heat 23. 
and diſpoſition to inflame the blood, could 


The number of phyſicians is the increaſing of 
diſeaſes. Wit's Commonwealth, 175. 
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never be fit for every ape, ſex, and condition; 
and therefore muſt in many caſes do harm. 


The contagion ſpread its cruelties into the 


neighbouring countries; the citizens which 


crouded in multitudes into the adjacent 


towns, carried the infection along with them, 


where it raged with equal fury; ſo that the 


plague which at firſt crept from one ſtreet to 


another, now reigned over whole counties, 


leaving hardly a place free from its inſults: 


the towns upon the Thames were more 


ſeverely handled, not, perhaps, from a greater 
moiſtare in the air from thence, but from 


the teinted goods, rather, that were carried 


upon it. Some cities and towns of the moſt 


_ advantageous ſituation for wholeſome air, did 


notwithſtanding feel the common ruin. —. 
Such was the progreſs of this cruel diſtemper 
„, Which began at London! 


Many went into the country after inter- 


courſe with the infected, and kept well for a 


month or two, when the fury of the diſtem- 


Par compenſated for its former delay. 


Hundreds and thouſands fled away, but 


many of them too late, who not only died in 
their flight, but carried the diſtemper with 
them into the countries where they went, 
and infected them whom they went among 


for ſafety; and made that a propagation of 


the diſtemper which was the beſt means to 


prevent it. Men were apparently well many 


days after they had the teint of the aſt in 
| their 
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their diele and their ſpirits ſo ſeized that they 


could never eſcape : Each nave infected . 
ugh, as well 


the very towns they went t 
2s families they went among; and it was by 
that means that almoſt all the great towns in 
England had the diſtemper. 

At the beginning of the diſcaſe a Dutch- 


man, to avoid it, went over to the Low Coun» . 
tries; ſoon after he arrived there, his little 


daug hter died of the diſeaſe; he immediately 


— to England, where he was no 
ſooner arrived than the plague ſeized him 


and he died. 


But though the infection at length ex- 


randed itfelf into many cities and towns in 


the country, yet (after an equal mortality) it 


expired in the following year. 


The plague now increaſed el 
and feats were among the people, that there 


would be none left alive; that London 
would now be quite depopulated. 
The parliament met on the ninth of Octo- 


ber, not at Weſtminſter as uſual, but at Ox-- 


ford, where the univerſity ſchools were fitted 
up for the conveniency of both houſes; when 
the king in his ſpeech ſays, The contagion had 
ſpread itſelf over many parts of the kingdom. 

Though the whole city was abandoned by 
_ almoſt all the rich, who left the poor to die 


by thouſands in a week ; yet there were ma- 


ny noble inſtances of true courage, piety, and 
charity, who. ventured all for the ſervice of 
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the poor and miſerable. The king hiaſelf 
manifeſted a paternal regard to his ſubjects; 
and though he retired to Hampton-court, 
then to Saliſbury, and afterward to Oxford, he 
Duke of left the city to the affectionate care of the 
Albe- brave duke of Albemarle, who at the height 
marle, of the contagion continued at Whitehall, and 
gave orders and relief to the diſtreſſed with 
ſuch an unſhaken courage, as if he had been 
born to triumph over diſeaſes and death. 
Dr. Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, con- 


Dr. Shel- 


don, arch. tinued at Lambeth all the time of the greateſt 
biſhop of danger, and with his diffuſive charity pre- 
=_ ſerved great numbers alive, that would have 
periſhed in their neceſſities; and, by his 
affecting letters to the biſhops, procured great 
ſums to be returned from all parts of his 
province. Nor ought the behaviour of 
Earl Cra- William Earl Craven to be forgotten, who 
freely choſe to venture his life upon a thou- 
| ſand occaſions, in the midſt of the infected; 
providing nurſes and phyſicians for the ſick; 
and, out of his own purſe, expending vaſt 
ſums to ſupply the neceſſities of many that 
were ready to periſh : an honour beyond all 
his gallant and noble exploits performed in 
Germany and elſewhere.  _ 
We ought not to paſs by the beneficent 
aſſiſtances of the rich (much more neceſſary 
and uſeful than their preſence), nor the care 
of the magiſtrates : the markets were kept 
open as uſual, and a greater plenty of all 
e Pro- 


ven. ; 


Charity, | 
Hodges. 
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gebe was a great help to all the ſick; 

ſo that there was the reverſe of a famine, 
which hath been obſerved to be ſo fatal to 

ſtilential contagions: the goodneſs of hea- 
ven alleviated the common N by a pro» 
fuſion of good things. _ 

The abſent citizens, though fled "4 afety, 
yet were greatly intereſted in the welfare of 
thoſe whom they had left behind, and forgot 
not to contribute liberally to the relief: of the 
poor; large ſums were collected among the 
trading towgs in the remoteſt parts of Foe 
land : the nobility and gentry throughout 
the kingdom, took the deplorable condition 
of the city into their conſideration, and ſent 
up large ſums of money to the lord mayor 
and magiſtrates. 

Certain it is, the greateſt part of the poor, 
or families who uſually lived by their labour, 
or by retail trade, lived now on charity; and had 

there not been prodigious ſums given for their 

lupport, the city could never have ſubſiſted. 

Doubtleſs there were accounts kept of 
theſe charities, and the juſt diſtribution there- 
of by the magiſtrates ; but multitudes of thoſe 
officers died by whoſe hands it was diſtri- 
| buted, and alſo moſt of the accounts were 
loſt in the great fire, which burnt the cham- 
berlain's office, and many of the papers 
therein: had the accounts been preſcrved, the 
charities might, probably, have appeared 
damon as extraordinary as the viſitation, 
E e | perſon - 
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A perſon affirmed, that he could reckon 


Crippte- 


gate pa- 


vills 


_ Hiſt, Pl. 
481. 


up above an hundred thouſand pounds a- 
week which was diſtributed by the lord 


mayor and aldermen, by particular dire&ion 
of courts, by juſtices in the parts where 


they reſided, and by church-wardens at their 


reſpeQive pariſh veſtries ; over and above the 


private charities diſtributed by pious hands : 


this continued many weeks together. 


It is an amazing great ſum ! but it was 
aid the king himſelf ordered one thou- 
fand pounds a-week ; and in he pariſh of 
Cripplegate alone, feventeen thouſand eight 
hundred pounds were diſtributed to the poor 


in one week? theſe add to the probability of 
the immenſe and amazing ſums mentioned, 

-.. The contagion deſpiſed all medicines; 
death raged in every corner; had it gone ona 


it did, a few weeks more would have cleared 


the town of every inhabitant: men began 
every where to defpair, every heart failed for 
fear; people were deſperate through anguiſh | 


of ſoul, and the terrors of death fat in every 
face and countenance: | 
In that very moment, when every one 


began to ſay, with great truth and juſtice, 


Vain i is the help of man! in that inſtant God 
Was pleaſed to cauſe the fury of it to abate, 


of itſelf; and the malignity declining, though 


. prodigious numbers were fick, yet fewer 
died: the very firſt week the bill decreaſed 
one thouſand eight hundred thirty-four ! 


It 
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It is impoſſible to expreſs the change that 
| Appen in every countenance the morning 
the weekly bill came out; a ſecret ſurprize 
and ſmile of joy ſat on every face; they 
ſhook one another by the hands in the ſtreets, 
who would hardly go the ſame ſide of the 
way with each other before: where the 
ſtreets were not too broad, they would open 
their windows, and call from one houſe to 
another, ask how they did, and if they had 
heard the good news, that the plague was 
_ abated : when they heard the bill was de- 
creaſed almoſt two thouſand, they would 
of oo God be praiſed, and weep aloud for 
: it was like life from the grave; and 
they did almoſt as many extravagant things 
in the exceſs of joy, as before from grief. 
Every one was much dejected juſt before 
this happened: the prodigious numbers that 


were taken ſick the week or two before, beſide Hin, PL 
thoſe who died, was ſuch, and the lamenta- 283. 


tions were ſo great every where, that a man 
muſt have ated againſt his reaſon, if he had 


expected to eſcape ; there was hardly a houſe 


mn any neighbourhood but what was infected: 
it is incredible what havock the laſt three 

weeks had made; there were hardly leſs than 
thirty thouſand dead, and a hundred thouſand 

ſick in that time; the number that ſickened 
was aſtoniſhing, and thoſe whoſe courage 
upheld them all the time before, ſunk under 


1 now. | | 
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"hs the midſt of the diſtreſs, when the con- 


5 Fo of London was fo truly calamitous, 


then was the enemy diſarmed, the poiſon 


_ Hiſt, pl 
285. 


was taken out of the ſting: it was wonder- 


ful! the phyſicians were ſurpriſed; where- 


ever they viſited, their patients were better; 


either they had ſweated kindly, the tumours 
were broken, the carbuncles gone down, the 
inflammations round them changed colour, 
the fever gone, the violent head-ach aſſuaged, i 


or ſome good ſymptom appeared: ſo that 


in few days every body was recovering; 
whole families that were down with the 


infection, who had miniſters praying with 
them, expecting death every hour, were re- 


vived, and none died out of them: nor was 


this by any new medicine found out, or 
new method of cure diſcovered, or any expe- 


riment in operation which phyſicians and 


ſurgeons attained to: thoſe who had the 
leaſt ſhare of religion in them were obliged 


to acknowledge, that it was all ſupernatural, 
extraordinary, and not to be accounted for. 
There were abundance of people who to 


all appearance were very thankful: for the 


mouths were ſtopped even of thoſe whoſe 
hearts were not extraordinarily long affected 
with it : but the impreflion was too Arong, at 


that time, to be reſiſted by the worlt of 


people. 
When the Lord was as pleaſed to turn again 


from his tierce many then were we like 


unto 
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unto them that dream; our mouth was filled Hit. Pl. 


with laughter, and our tongues: with joy. 255: 
Then ſaid the nations round about, The Lord 
hath done great things for them: : yea, the 
Lord hath done great things for us already, 
whereof we rejoice, Thou, Lord, who | 
cauſed us to ſow in tears, haſt eaten us to 
reap in joy. | 
It was a common thing to meet people i in 
the ſtreets, that were ſtrangers, expreſſing their 
ſurprize, Many people paſſing and repaſſing 
by Aldgate, aman coming outof the Minories, 
looking up the ſtreet and down the ſtreet, 
threw his hands abroad, Lord, what an 
alteration is this! why, laſt week I came 
along here, and hardly any body was to be 
ſeen : Another adds to his words, Tis all 
wonderful, 'tis all a dream: Bleſſed be God, 
ſays a third, and let us give thanks to him, 
for it is all his doing; human help and hu- 
man skill was at an end.—Such ſalutations 
were frequent in the ſtreets every day; and 
in ſpite of looſe behaviour, the very common 
people went along the ſtreets giving God 
thanks for their deliverance. 
But the people caſt off all apprehenſions 
too faſt, and were no more afraid to paſs by a 
man with a white cap upon his head, or a 
cloth wrapt about his neck, or his leg limp- 
ing (occaſioned by the ſores in his groin) all 
which were frightful to the laſt degree the 
week before: now the ſtreets were full. of 
| Ee 3 3 
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them. Theſe poor recovering creatures 


appeared very ſenſible. of their unexpected 
deliverance, and many of them were truly 


thank ful: but the generality of the people 


were too much like the Iſraelites when they 
had paſſed the Red Sea, they ſang the Lord's 
praiſes, but they ſoon forgot his works: 


Let us proceed no farther, leſt it ſhould be 
' accounted cenſorious: but may we of the 


preſent generation be truly thankful and give 


unfeigned thanks (in our lives as well ag 


with our lips) to the Supreme Diſpoſer of 
all events, that he hath not delivered our lives 


over to the noiſom peſtilence. — 


It was the laſt week in September the 
Lord begun to remit and turn his hand: the 
plague being come to its criſis, its malignity | 
abated: from ſeven thouſand one hundred 
fifty-five which died of the plague in one 


week, there 1; a decreaſe to five thouſand five 


hundred thirty- eight the next; the next there 


was a farther decreaſe to * Hig, thouſand nine 


hundred twenty-nine ; the next week four 
| thouſand three hundred twenty-ſeven ; the 


next to two thouſand ſix ee, ſixty-five; ; 

the next to one thouſand four hundred twenty- 

one; the next to one thouſand thirty- one. 
Though a vaſt multitude were every where 


infected, and as many every day fell fick, 


there did not many die: in the height of the 
diſeaſe it ordinarily killed in two or three 
days, and not above one in five recovered ; 


now. 


. a _— 
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now it killed not under eight or ten days, 

and not above two in five miſcarry. It was 
calculated by an eminent phyſician then in 
practice, that in September there were not . © 
fewer than ſixty thouſand people inkecled. HO 
of which near forty thouſand recovered.” 
The whole maſs began to ſicken, and jit 
looked as if none would eſcape : the decreaſe 
went on, yet it was plainly ſeen that there 
were abundance of people ſick more than 
ordinary, and abundance fell ſick every day, 
but the diſeaſe became milder. 

Upon the firſt fright of the infection 
people ſhunned one another, and fled from 
each others houſes and from the city unac- 

ä countably: upon the notion that the diſtem- 
per was not ſo catching as formerly, nor fo 
mortal, ſeeing abundance of the fick recover 
daily, they took to ſuch a precipitate courage, 

and grew ſo entirely regardleſs of themſelves 

and the infection, that they made not ſo 
much of the plague as of a common fever; 
they not only went boldly into company with 
thoſe who had tumours and carbuncles upon 
them that were running, and conſequently 
infectious, but ate and drank with them, 
went into their houſes, and into the cham- 
bers of the ſick to viſit them. 

But the meer catching of the diſtem 

Was frightful, upon account of the terrible Hiſt. wi. 
burning cauſtics which the ſurgeons laid on? 
to Ng the ſwellings to break and run, with- 
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out which the danger of death was very 
great, even to the laſt; alſo the unſufferable 


torment of the ſwellings, which, though it 


might not make people raving and diſtract- 
ed, as before, yet they put the patient to 


inexpreffible torment, and thoſe who fell into 
it, though they eſcaped with life, made bitter 
complaints of thoſe that told them there was 


no danger; and ſadly repented their raſhneſs 


and folly in venturing to run into the reach 


of it. 


Nor did this unwary « conduct end bete ; 
a great many that thus caſt off their caution, 
ſuffered more deeply ftill; though many 


eſcaped, yet many died; it made the decreaſe 
of burials flower than it would have been: 
as this notion run like lightning, and people' ; 


heads were poſſeſſed with it as ſoon as the firſt 


great decreaſe of the bills was heard of, it was 


found that the two next bills did not decreaſe 
in proportion: people running eafily into 


danger, giving up all former caution, care, and 


ſhyneſs; depending that the ſickneſs would 


not reach them, or, if! it ſhould, they ſhould 


not die, 


F with all their might, ſpreading 
Printed directions over city and ſuburbs, ad- 


vifing the inhabitants to continue reſerved, 
and uſe the utmoſt caution in their ordinary 


conduct, notwithſtanding the decreaſe of the 


diſtemper; | terrifying them with the get 5 
o 


The phyſicians oppoſed this thoughtlek 
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of bringing a relapſe which might be more 
fatal and dangerous than the whole viſitation 
had been; with many arguments and rea» 
ſons to prove and explain their aſſertion. All 
was to no purpoſe, folks were fo poſſeſſed 
with the firſt joy, and ſurprized with the 
ſatisfaction of a vaſt decreaſe in the weekly 
bills, that they were impenetrable by any 
new terrors, and not to be perſuaded ; it was 
no mare to purpoſe talking to them than to 
the eaſt- wind: they opened ſhops, went 
about ſtreets, did buſineſs, and converſed 
with any body that came in their way to con- 
verſe with, with buſineſs or without; neither 
enquiring of their health, or being apprehen- 
ſive of any danger, even from thoſe they 
knew were unſound. 
This imprudent raſh conduct coſt many 
their lives, who with great care and caution 
_ ſhut themſelves up retired from all man- 
1 
The folly and danger of this behavigur 
was expoſed by the miniſters, which a e 
checked it; but it had another effect th 5». 
could not check: the firſt rumour had” ' 
ſpread itſelf not only over the city, but into 
the country; people were tired with being 
ſo long from London, and ſo eager to come 
back, that they flocked to town without fear 
or forecaſt, and began to ſhew themſelves in 
the ſtreets as if all the danger was over.—It 
Was ſyrprizing, f for though there died from a 
| | thouſand 25 
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_ thouſand to eighteen hundred a-week, people 


* flocked to town as if there had been no dan- 


ger.: the conſequence of which was, that 


the firſt week in November there died one 


thouſand four hundred fourteen ; which was 


Hodges, 
ee, grew more healthy: it is to. be wondered at, 


that as at the riſe of the contagion all other 


9 0 


* an increaſe of four hundred: and phyſicians 
reported, that above three thouſand tell ſick 


that week, moſtly new comers. _ 

A barber in St, Martin's le Grand als. 
remarkable example of the haſty return of 
people when the plague abated : he had left 


the town, with his whole family, locked up 


His houſe, and went into the country: find- . 


ing the plague ſo much decreaſed that there 
died but nine hundred and five in a week of 


all diſeaſes, he ventured home again: he had 
ten perſons in family, himſelf, wife, five 
children, two appientices, and a maid: he 
had not been returned above a week, and 


began to open ſhop and carry on trade, but 
the diſtemper broke out in his family, and in 
five days they all died, except the maid. 

In the beginning of November people 


diſeaſes went into that, at its declenſion that 
degenerated into others, as inflammations, 
head-achs, quinſeys, dyſenteries, Imall-pox, 
meaſles, fevers, and hectics. A dawn of 
health appeared, as ſudden and unexpected as 


the ceflation of the following conflagration ; 


wherein, aficr blowing up houſes, and wing 
a 
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all means for its extinction, to little 2 5 
the flames ſtopped as it were of themſelves. 
Such a different face was put upon the pub- 
lic, that although funerals were frequent, yet 
many who had made haſte in retiring, made 
oft to return, and came into the city without 
te ear. The dread upon the minds of the .. _ 
people wore off; the ſick chearfully uſed al! 
means tried for their recovery; even nurſes _ -- 
grew either more faithful, or more cautious: 
When a raging plague of the moſt violent , 3 
nature has, by degrees, ſpent its fury, it 3 
grows leſs deſtructive, and multitudes eſcape pox, 107, 
now more than before: when the plage“ 
is weakened, it throws itſelf out in boils and“ 7 
inflammatory tumours, which nature, aſſiſted 
with the ſurgeons art, often ripens, and 
brings to ſuppuration; and this ſeaſonable —_ 
diſcharge frequently delivers the patient, win W. 
ſets him out of danger. | 
The ſecond week in November there was 
a decreaſe in the bill of mortality to one = 
thouſand and fifty ; and the week after to ſix | 
hundred fifty-two; and the week after that 
to three hundred thirty-three, and fo lefſened 
more and more to the end of the year. : 
| November 18, the ſeveral courts fat in the 
ſchools ar Oxon, according to adjournment arette, 
made at Weſtminſter Purſuant to proclama- | 
tion. 


The height of the diſcaſe being over, it 
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Pox, 107. 
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dually made its advances: before the num- 
ber of the infected decreaſed, the malignity 


began to relax, inſomuch that few died, and 


thoſe chiefly ſuch as were ill managed. 


There are many intermediate degrees 
between the moſt malignant and the mildeſt 
or leaſt dangerous kinds of the plague. At 


Conſtantinople the diſeaſe is not ſo virulent 


and deſtructive as it uſually is in this country, 
and as it lately was in a neighbouring king- 


dom: in theſe parts it often cuts off in a 
| ſummer vaſt numbers more than it does in 


Turkey: thoſe who have reſided many years 


at Conftantinople report, that the plague 
there is not attended with thoſe tokens of 


putrefaction and malignancy, as carbuncles, 
_ tumours, blue ſpots, and blains, which are the 


here; and therefore, though it happens often 
in Turkey, yet it does not make ſuch havoc 
and devaſtation among their people as among 

= 8 


ſymptoms that accompany the diſtemper 


ſubjects to act upon (as then commonly ru- 
moured) but from the nature of the diſeaſe; 
the decreaſe was like the increaſe, moderate: 
a peſtilence that is fierce and deadly in its 
firſt attack, ſoon ceaſes: the times of its de- 
creaſe are always in proportion to its increaſe: 


the poiſon does not act precariouſly, but in a 


zegular and uniform manner. 


Sometimes 


The peſtilence did not ſtop for want of 


2 
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Sometimes the ſparks of the plague will lie, 
as it were, ſmothered in their ruins, and after 
a a certain interval break out again into its firſt 
fury. Some have been led into an error, that 
the plague is co-zval with the world; and 
_ continually ſubſiſts in one place or other, as ex- 
ternal circumſtances favour its propagation or 
hindrance : but the increaſe of the peſtilential 
ſemina after every interval of receſs, plainly 
ſhews it to take freſh root. Upon the total 
extirpation, how can the ſame appear again ? 
There were fome returns of the diſtemper 
in December, and the bills increaſed near an 
hundred; but it went off again, and in a 
ſhort time things began to return to their olg 
channel. The malignity was ſpent, the conn 
tagion was exhauſted : winter came on apace, 
the air was clear and cold, with ſharp froſts; 
which increaſing, moſt of the ſick recovered, 
and the health of the city began to return. 
In December the nature of thediſeaſe was 
changed, and the air was condenſed by cold, Hodges, 
the reſiſter of putrefaction; the people grew 7 
healthy, and the inhabitants crouded back Ingram, 
as thick as they had fled : the houſes which 23. 
before were full of the dead, were now again 
inhabited by the living; the ſhops which 
had been moſt part of the year ſhut up, were 
again opened, and the people again went 
chearfully about their wonted affairs of trade 
and employ. What is almoſt beyond belief, 
thoſe citizens who before were afraid eyen 


of 


a 
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of their friends and relations, would, even 
without fear, enter into the houſes and rooms 
where infected perſons had but alittle before 
breathed their laſt: ſuch comfort did inſpire 


the languiſhing people, and ſuch confidence, 
that many went into the beds where perſons 


had died, before they were cold, or cleanſed 
from the ſtench of the diſeaſed : they had 
courage to marry again, and betake to the 
means of repairing the laſt mortality; wo- 


men deemed barren, were ſaid to prove pro- 


1 
522. 


lifie; ſo that though the contagion had car- 
ried off an hundred thouſand, after a few 


months the loſs was hardly diſcernable. 


i. The peſtilence did not rage above fix 
months ; though ſome died of it before May 
and: after November. 

Wonderful it was to ſee how populous the 

city was on a ſudden: a ſtranger could not 

miſs the numbers that were loſt, nor was 
there any failure of the inhabitants as to their 


dwellings; few or no empty houſes were to 
be ſeen, and there was no want of tenants for 
thoſe few. 


A man and his wife near Spital-fields were 
in ſo mean a condition that they could not 
' procure help; the man was taken firſt, and 
ſo near death that his wife expected ſhe muſt 
deliver up his corps at the next call,---Bring 
out your dead! He mended befote the hour 
came, and recovered. His wife being ſeized 
immediately after, he aſſiſted her in the ſame 
| 85 | Hanne 
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miltinds; en ſhe was in the fame ai, and 1 
had the ſame unexpected recovery. They 
grew wealthy as they grew in years, and gave 
this account to Mr. Oldmixon forty 4 
afterwards. 
Norwich, Peterborough, Lebt Col. 
cheſter, and other places, were violently _ 
viſited : it was impoſſible to forbid . their 
people coming to London, becauſe it was 
impoſſible they ſhould be known: all the 
lord mayor could do, after many conſulta« 
tions, was to warn and caution not to enter- 
tain or converſe with perſons who were 1 
known to come from infected places. It — 
would have been to the ſame purpoſe to have 
talked to the air: the people of London 
thought themſelves ſo plague-free now, 1am - -*-. 
they were paſt all admonitions ; they ſeemed 7 
to depend upon it that the air was reſtore, 1 
and, like a man who has had the ſmall-pox, not 2 
capable of being infected again. This re- 3 
vived the notion that the infection was all in I 
the air, that there was no ſuch thing as con- * 
tagion from the ſick to the ſound: and ſo 
ſtrongly did this opinion prevail, that they 
run all together promiſcuouſly, ſick and - 8 
well; nothing could be more obſtinate: = 
thoſe who came out of the country perfectly 
ſound, made nothing of going into the houſes, 
2 thambers, nay beds, with thoſe who had the 
diſtemper upon them: but ſome paid for 
their ae with their lives. 
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An infinite number fell ſick, and the phy- 
Gitians had more work than ever; with this 
difference, that their patients generally reco- 
vered : but there were more perſons infected 
and fell ſick when they did not bury more 
than a thouſand or twelve hundred in a week, 


than when there died five or fix thouſand : 


ſo entirely negligent was every one in the 
great and dangerous caſe of health and in- 
fection; nor would any accept the advice of 

thoſe who cautioned them for their good. 
People being, as it were, in general re- 
turned, it was very ſtrange to find, that in 
enquiring after their friends, whole families 
were ſo entirely ſwept away that there was 
no remembrance of them left; nor any body 
to be found to poſſeſs or ſhew any title 4 
what they left: in ſuch caſes, what was 
found was generally imbezzled and pur- 

loined. 

It was ſaid ſuch abandoned 3 coming 
to the king as univerſal heir, his majeſty gave 
them as deodands to the lord mayor and 
aldermen to the uſe of the numerous poor. 
It is to be obſerved, that though the occa- 
ſions of relief and objects of diſtreſs were very 
many more in the time of violence of the 
plague, than when all was over; yet the 
diſtreſs of the poor was more now than it was 
then, becauſe all the ſluices of general charity 
were ſhut: people ſuppoſed the main occa- 
lion to be over, and ſo Warped their hands; 
whereas 
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whereas. nes! objects were nin „ 
moving, and the diſtreſs of the poor was very — 
great indeed. : 3 | 
There were ſeveral little hurries which 
happened after the decreaſe of the plague, 
which ſeemed almoſt contrived to fright and 
diſorder people: ſometimes they were told, 
the plague would return by ſuch a time, and. 1 
Solomon Eagle the quaker propheſied evil ge- on 
tidings every day; telling, that London had 
not been ſufficiently ſcourged, and the ſorer 
and ſeverer ſtrokes were yet behind. By 
theſe frequent clamours, the people were 
kept with ſome ſort of apprehenſion always 
upon them; and if any died ſuddenly, or if 
the ſpotted fevers at any time increaſed, they 
were preſently alarmed ; for to the end ok 
the year there were always between two and, 
three bundred a-week died of the plague, 
Two people dropt down dead as they were i 
buying meat in the market, preſently was a 8 
rumour ſpread that the meat was all infected; BH 
which frighted the people, and ſpoiled the 
market for two or three days, though there 
was no truth in the ſuggeſtion ; but nobody 
can account for the paſſion of fear when it 
ſcizes and poſſeſſes the mind. On any of theſe 
occaſions folks were alarmed anew. 
But by the continuance of winter weather, 
by February health was reſtored to the city; 
they reckoned the diſtemper quite ceaſed, and 
were not then ſo eaſily frighted. 
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During the time of the diſtemper, the civil 


lord mayor's officers, ſheriff's officers, and the 
_ pariſh officers, whos buſineſs it was to take 
charge of the poor, did their duties in ge- 


neral with as much courage as any, and per- 
| haps with more, becauſe their work was 


attended with more hazards, and lay more 


among the poor, who were more ſubject to 


be infected, and in the moſt pitiful plight 


when they were taken with the infection : 
but then it muſt be added, that a great many 


of them died; indeed it was ſcarcely poſſibſe 
it ſhould be otherwiſe. Six and forty con- 


ſtables and headboroughs died in the two 
pariſhes of Stepney and Whitechapel. 


Great was the reproach thrown upon thoſe 
phyſicians who left their patients during the 


fickneſs : when they came to town nobody 


cared to employ them ; they were called 
Deſerters, and frequently bills were ſet upon 
their doors, Here is a doctor to be lett ! Seve- 
ral of thoſe phyſicians were obliged for a 
while to ſit ſtill and look about them, or re- 


move their dwellings, and ſet up in new 
places among new acquaintance. 


The college of phyſicians were daily pub- 


 liſhing ſeveral preparations which they had 


conſidered of in the courſe of their practice: 
but a certain quack publiſhed that he had a 


moſt excellent preſervative againſt the plague, 


which whoſoever kept about them, ſhould 


T | „ 
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never be infected, or liable to infection: this 


man, who, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, did 


not go abroad without ſome of his infallible 
preſervatives in his pocket, was taken by the 


diſtemper, and carried off in two or three 
days, 


It was often obſerved at wonder: chit © 


of them died was well known; and the reſt 


for two years after the plague, a quack or 
mountebank was ſcarcely ſeen or heard of 
about town. Some fancied they were all 
ſwept away in the infection; that abundance 


probably fled into the countries totry practices 


upon thoſe who were in bs d l of the 


ien: 


There were perl doctors publiſhed bills 


recommending preparations for cleanfing the 
body after the plague ; but the phyſicians 
giving it as their opinion that the plague itſelf 
was a ſufficient purge; that thoſe who reco- 


vered needed no phyſic; the running ſores, 
tumours, &c. having ſufficiently cleanſed 


them; the quacks got little buſineſs, 


= here was a queſtion among the learned Cleanking 
which perplexed the people, viz. in what 
manner to purge houſes and goods where the 


plague had been? and how to render thoſe 


"habitable which had been left empty: abun- 
dance of perfumes and preparations were 
preſcribed, in which people put themſelves 


to a great expence : the poor, who only ſet 


open their windows night and day, burnt 


; „ brim- 


and airing 


of houſes, 
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brimſtoge, pitch, and gunpowder, and ſuch 
things, in their rooms, did as well as the 


beſt: nay; the eager people, who came 


| home in haſte and at all hazards, found little 


Gazette. 


Earl Cra- 
ven. 


or no convenience in their houſes or goods, 


and did little or nothing to them. | 
By the care and diligence of Earl Craven, 


- and the reſt of the juſtices of Weſtminſter, all 
| bedding and other goods in infected houſes, 
were well dried and aired ; the rooms all new 


| wWhited; and the church-yards all covered 
with earth two feet high. 


In general, the prudent and cautious en- 


tered into meaſures for airing and ſweetening 


their houſes ; burnt perfumes, incenſe, ben- 
jamin, colin, and ſulphur, in their rooms, 


cloſe ſhut up, and then let the air carry it all 
out with a blaſt of gunpowder : others cauſed 
large fires to be made for ſeveral days and 

nights together; by which means ſome fires 


were occaſioned, and ſeveral houſes burnt 
down: a ſervant in Thames-ſtreet managed 


the gunpowder ſo as to blow up the roof of 
the houſe, 


| Thoſe who were more than * heal care- 
ful and cautious of their health, took parti- 


cular directions for ſeaſoning their houſes; 


and abundance of coſtly things were con- 
ſumed, which not only anſwered the particu- 
lar purpoſes, but filled the air with very 
rater * Whoſeſome ſmells, which others 


had 
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had the betiefe of, as well as thoſe who wees 
at expences for them. 
The poor came to town very precipitately : 350: tF-M 
the men of buſineſs came up, but many f 
them did not bring their families till the © © 
| ſpring came on, and they ſaw reafon to de- 
pend that the plague would not return: but 
the rich came more leiſurely. 3 
The court, indeed, came up ſoon aſter 
_ Chriſtmas, but the nobility and gentry, ex- 
cept ſuch as depended upon and had employ- 
ments in the court and adminiſtration, did 
not come up ſo ſoon, 
| Notwithſtanding the violence of the plague The fleet,” 
in London and many other places, it never 
was on board the fleet, and yet there was a 
ſtrong preſs in the river, and even in the „ 
ſtreets, for ſeamen: a war with the Dutch =. 
was not very grateful to the people, the ſea= KM 
men went with reluctancy, and many com 4B 
plained of being dragged away by force; yet 1 
it proved a happy violence to many, who 
would probably have increaſed the general 
calamity, many of their families having 
fallen in the common and dreadful deſolation. 
Though the health of the city was very Foreign { 
much repaired, foreign trade did not begin trade, 1 
to ſtir; foreigners would not admit of our 
ſhips into their ports for a great while: our 
trade with the Dutch was wholly interrupted 
by the war; Spain, Portugal, Italy, Barbary, | 
Hamburg, all the ports in the Baltic, 
K 5 Were 
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were. ver fhy, 60d wool not reſtore trade 
with us for many months, 

At the end of the year the bill of mortality 
"reported ninety-ſeven thouſand three hun- 


? mortality dred and fix which died of all diſeaſes, which 


Hit. Pl. 


b, 


Was an increaſe of more than ſeventy-nine 
thouſand over what it was the year before; 
and the number of them which died of the 
plague was reckoned to be ſixty- eight thou- 
ſand five hundred ninety-ſix this year: when 
there were but ſix, which the bill ſpeaks of, 
who died of that diſcaſe the year before. 
There was great knavery and collufion in 
the reports in the weekly bills of mortality; 
in St. Giles's, they a forty, moſtly of 5 
plague, but were ſet down ſpotted fever, and 
other diſtempers; till people would be no 
more deceived; they ſearched the houſes, 
and found the plague in them, and many 
died of it every where: all extenuations 


abated, it was no more to be concealed ; it 
quickly appeared the infection had ſpread it- 


ſelf beyond all hopes of abatement. May 30, 
the burials of St. Giles's were fifty-three, a 
frightful number ! of whom they ſet down 
but nine of the plague : but on ſtrict exami- 
nation by juſtices of peace, at the requeſt of 
the lord mayor, there were found twenty 

more really dead of the plague 1 in chat Part, 
| belide others concealed. | 

But theſe were trifling things to what 
immediately followed: the weather 5. in 
Not, 
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ot, che infection . in a  dreadfal man- 
er; the bills roſe high; feyer, race 
fever, teeth, began to ſwell therein ; for all 
that could Eonceal their diſtempers, did it, 
to prevent their neighbours ſhunning, and 
refuſing to converſe or deal with them; and 
alſo to prevent authority ſhutting up their 
| houſes, at the thoughts of which people were 
extremely terrified. -. 
It was aſſerted, but the fact not gente, 


that there died none of the plague from 


Chriſtmas to February 9, and from thence to 
April 22. The weekly bills are not evi- 
dence of credit enough to ſupport or deter- 
mine the queſtion. It was a received opi- 
nion, that the fraud lay in the pariſh officers, 
ſearchers and perſons appointed to give 

account of the dead, and what diſeaſes they 

died of: and as people were very loth at firſt 
to have neighbours believe their houſes were 
infected, by money, or other means, they 
procured the dead to be returned as dying of 


other diſtempers: this was afterwards prac- 


tiſed in other places where the diſtemper 
came; as may eaſily be diſcovered by the 
vaſt increaſe of dark placed under other 
articles during the time of infection. Great 
numbers of families obtained the favour to 
have their dead returned of other diſtempers, 
to prevent ſhutting up their houſes. 


This will account for the long interval 
between the dying of the firſt perſons return- 
F 4 ed 
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ae. dead of the plague, and the time when 


8 = the diſtemper ſpread greatly and could not be 


_ ,” concealed, 


ib. Pl There is great reaſon to be afored that the 


Sf e weekly bills never gave a true account b 


many thouſands; the confuſion being ſuch, 


and the carts working in the dark when they 


carried the dead, that in ſome places no ac- 
count at all was kept, but they worked on; 


the clerks and ſextons not attending for weeks 
together, and not ROY what numbers 
the carts had carried. How could men 


be exact in ſuch dreadful diſtreſs, when many 


of them were taken ſick themſelves, and died 


- before their accounts were delivered in. Pa- 


riſh clerks, and other inferiot officers, ven- 
tured all hazards, but they, poor men, were 
far from being exempt from the general 
calamity. In the pariſh of Stepney, it was 


ſaid, they buried, within the year, one hun- 


dred ſixteen ſextons, grave diggers, and their 


aſſiſtants. 


In Aldgate pariſh, the dead-cart was + hve. 
ral times found ſtanding at the church-yard 


gate, full of dead bodies, neither bellman, 
driver, or any one elf with; it. In theſe, and 


many like caſes, they did not know what 
bodies were in the carts; ſometimes the dead 
were let down with ropes from - balconies 
and windows; ſometimes the bearers brought 


them to the carts, ſometimes other people; 
nor, as the men themſelves ſaid, did they 


trouble 


. 


trouble themſelves to keep any account of 
them: the bodies were thrown like dung 
into carts, and tumbled into pit without 15 
numbering. 
It is more probable the dead were not ; 
numbered than that the bill of mortality 
ſhould be any thing near exact, which makes 


only ſixty- eight thouſand five hundred 


ninety-ſix; to which muſt be added, 
Quakers, Jews *, and others who had ſepa- 
=. burying-places, and therefore not men- 
tioned in the weekly bills. Mr. Echard and 

ſeveral other Engliſh hiſtorians reckon by a 
round number of one hundred thoufand ; 
Mr. Vincent, p. 132, ſays, The plague de- 
ſtroyed one ſixth part of the inhabitants. 
The laſt week in December, being after the 
yearly report; the bill returns one hundred 
fifty-two, 

The work was not of a nature to allow 
them leiſure to take an exact account of the 
dead, which were all huddled together in 
the dark into a pit, or trench, which no man 
could come nigh but at the utmoſt peril, - 
In the pariſhes of Aldgate, Cripplegate, - 
Whitechapel, and Stepney, there were often 
five, fix, ſeven and eight hundred in a week 
in the bills, whereas it was the opinion of 
thoſe who lived on the ſpot all the time, that 


* An inſcription on the north il of the Jews 


burying- -ground at Mile-end informs, that they firſt 
buried there in n 1060. 


there 8 
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there died ſometimes two thouſand a · week 
in thoſe pariſnes. 
It was the opinion of eye · witneſſes that 
that there died an hundred thouſand at leaſt, 
of the plague only, beſide other diſtempers, 
and beſide thoſe which died in the fields and 
| highways, and ſecret places, out of the com- 
paſs of the weekly bills, though they really 
belonged to the body of the inhabitants. It 


was generally known to all, that abundance 
of poor deſpairing creatures, who had the 


diſtemper upon them, and were grown ſtu- 
pid, or melancholy, by their miſery, as many 


were, wandered away in the fields, woods, 


and other remote places, where they died. 

Nor. was any account taken of thoſe who died 

of the infection, on board veſſels of all ſorts : 
in the river. : 


The inhabitants of the adjacent villages 


would, in pity, carry theſe refugees food, 
and ſet it at a diſtance, that they might fetch 


it if they were able, and ſometimes they 


were not able; next time they went they 
would find the poor wretches dead, and the 


food untonched. The number uf. theſe 


miſerable objects was many, who went out 
of the world unknown. The country peo- 
ple would dig a hole at a diſtance, and with 
long poles with hooks at the end of them, 
drag the bodies into thoſe pits, and throw 
earth as far as they could caſt it, to cover 
them; 
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them; ins care to ſtand on the AS 
: fide, that the ſcent might blow from them. 


The receipt of his majeſty”; s exchequer 


| having been for ſome time held at Nonſuch 
in Surry, during the height of the contagion ; turne. 
his majeſty ordered, by proclamation, Jan. 8 


Exche- 
quer re- 


5, that the receipt ſhould be removed from 


thence to Weltminſter, and be opened 


an. 20. | 


It was ordered by his majelty i in cound, 
Jan. 13, that the two laſt returns of the next 
term ſhould be held at the caſtle of Windſor; 
for preventing the too early reſort of people to 
London and Weſtminſter; who. coming 


freſh out of the country, and with their fears 


about them, might be obnoxious to infection. 
January 27, the king removed from 

Oxford to Hampton- court; and finding the 

ſickneſs ſtill decreaſing (only fifty dying of it 


the week before) his majeſty, for the greater 
convenience of his affairs in this critical con- 


juncture, removed himſelf and his court to 
Whitehall on the firſt of February, to the 
infinite joy of the city; which they endea- 
voured to manifeſt by bells and bonfires, and 
other expreſſions of public joy, for the return 


of a blefling they had ſo long wiſhed. 
February 2, the lord mayor and ſheriffs 
waited upon his majeſty at Whitehall, with 


the compliments of the city, in an humble 
welcome to his happy return, after ſo long 
and melancholy abſence; and were very 


gra- 
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8 received. His majeſty conferred 1 


the honour of knighthood upon alderman 
Robert Hanſon, and alderman William 
Hooker, ſheriffs. | 

| Writs were iſſued under the oreat ſeal for 
re-adjourning the term the fixth from Wind- 
ſor, to be held the ninth at Weſtminſter, - 

Next ſpring appeared ſome remains of the 
contagion, which was eaſily conquered by 
the phyficians, and ended in a healthy reco- 


very: whereupon the malignity ceaſing, the 


A city returned to perfect health. 


Moſt now began to fit down at reſt in their 


| houſes, when the ſummer was come, and the 


plague did not return with any violence; 


they bring back all the goods they had car- 
Tied into the country becauſe of the ſickneſs; 
little did they imagine they ſhould be obliged 

to remove them again ſo ſoon from the fire. 


It muſt not be forgotten to take ſome no- 
tice of the ſtate of trade during this grievous 
and common calamity. 


As to foreign trade; the trading nations of 
Europe were ſo terrified that no poit of 
France, Holland, Spain, or Italy, would ad- 
mit our ſhips, or correſpond with us: in- 
deed, we were engaged in a furious war with 
the Dutch, though in bad condition to fight 
abroad, who had ſuch dreadful enemies to 
ſtruggle with at home. 
Our merchants, accordingly, v were at a full | 
nah their ſhips could go no where, their 


/ | man Us 
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manufactures and merchandize of home 
growth, would not be touched abroad; they 
were as much afraid of our goods as of our 
people; and not without reaſon, for our 
woollen manufactures are as retentive of in- 
fection as human bodies, and if packed up by 
perſons infected, would receive the infection, 
and be as dangerous to touch as an infected 
man. When any Engliſh veſſel arrived in 
foreign countries, if they took the goods on 
ſhore, they always opened and aired the bales 
in proper places; but from London they 
would not ſuffer them to come into port, 
upon any terms whatever: this ſtrictneſs 
was eſpecially uſed in Spain and Italy; in 
Turkey, and the iſlands belonging to the 
Venetians as well as the Turks, they were 
not ſo very rigid: in the firſt there was no 
objection at all; four ſhips which were in the 
river loading for Leghorn and Naples, being 
denied admittance at thoſe places, went 
on to Turkey, and were freely admitted to 
unlade without any difficulty; only, that 
when they arrived there, ſome of their cargo 
was not fit for ſale in that country, and other 
parts of it being conſigned to merchants at 
Leghorn, the captains of the ſhips had no 
right nor orders to diſpoſe of the goods; ſo 
that great loſs and inconveniencies happened 
to the merchants. This was nothing but 
what the neceſſity of affairs required; and the 
merchants of Leghora and Naples having 
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© * 'notice, ſent orders to bring back in other 
ſhips, the goods improper for 

at | 


[ . 
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» 
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| ds improper for the markets 
myrna and Scanderoon. 
The inconveniencies in Spain and Porty- 


gal were ftill greater; they would by no 
means ſuffer our ſhips, eſpecially from Lon- 
don, to come into any of their ports, much 
leſs to unlade : there was a report, that one 
of our ſhips having by ſtealth delivered her 


cargo, among which were ſome bales of Eng- 


| Iiſhcloth, cotton, kerſyes, and ſuch like goods, 


the Spaniards cauſed all the goods to be burnt; 
and puniſhed the men with death who were 


concerned in carrying them on ſhore : which 
is not at all unlikely, ſeeing the danger was 
We THT 

= 7. 


Though the Spaniards and Portugueſe 


| were ſo ſhy of us, the plague keeping much 
at the Weſtminſter end of the town, the 


merchandizing part of the city and water- 


4 ſide, were perfectly ſound till the begin- 


ning of July, and the ſhips in the river till 


Auguſt, but it was the ſame thing abroad; 
the bad news was gone over the whole 


world, that the city of London was infected 
with the plague, and there was no enquiring 


there how the infection proceeded, or which 


Part of the town it began, or had reached 


to. ; | 1 
Beſide, after it began to ſpread, it in- 


creaſed ſo faſt, and the bills grew ſo hig 
on a ſudden, that it was to no purpoſe to 


leſſen 


gf 
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leſſen the report, or endeavour to make the 
people abroad think it better than it was, 


the account in the weekly bill was ſufficient; 
and that there died two, three, or four thou- 
ſand a-week, was ſufficient to alarm the 


| whole trading part of the world, and put 5 


them on their guard. 


The report loſt nothing in carriage: the 


plague was itſelf very terrible, and the di- 


ſtreſs of the people very great; but the 


rumour was infinitely greater; and it muſt 


not be wondered, that our friends abroad 


were told, that at London there died twenty 


thouſand a- week; that the dead bodies lay 


unburied in heaps ; that the living were not 
ſufficient to bury the dead, or the ſound to 


look after the fick ; that all the kingdom was 
likewiſe infected, it was an univerſal malady, 
ſuch as was never before heard of in thoſe 


parts of the world : and they could hardly 


believe us, when we gave an account how 


things really were ; that there was not above 


one tenth part of the people dead; that there 
were five hundred thouſand left that lived all 
the time in the town; that now the people. 
began to walk the ſtreets again, and thoſe * 
who had' fled returned, there was no miſs 


of the uſual throng of people in the ſtreets, 
excepting that every family miſſed their rela- 
tions and acquaintance: they could not believe 
theſe things. If enquiry were now made in 


Naples, or other cities on the coaſt of Italy, 


they 
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they would tell, that there was a dreadful 


info ion | in London ſo many years ago, in 


which there died twenty thouſand in a week; 


juſt as we have had it reported that there 


was a plague in Naples in 1656 in which 


there died twenty thouſand people in a day ; 


of which very good ſatisfaction has been had 
that it was falſe. 


9 


It was a long time after the plague was 


over, before our trade could recover itſelf in 


thoſe parts of the world: and the Flemings 


and Dutch (eſpecially the laſt) made very 
great advantages of it, having all the market 
to themſelves, and even buying our manu- 


factures in ſeveral parts of England where the 


plague was not, and carrying them to Hol- 


land and Flanders, and from thence tranſ- 


porting them to Spain and * as of their 
own making. 

But they were 8 detected and 
puniſhed, their goods and ſhips confiſcated : 
and if our manufactures were infected, their 


_ clandeſtine trade was what none would ſuf⸗ 


Hiſt. Pl. 
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fer them to be concerned in. 
Either by the people of London, or by 


their commerce, (which made their convett- 


ing with all ſorts of people in every county 
and of every conſiderable town, neceſſary) 


the plague was ſpread all over che kingdom, 


in all the cities and great towns, eſpecially 
the trading manufacturing towns and ſea- 
ports; ſome parts of Ireland were infected, 
but not ſo univerſally as England. 


. > 2 
5. gie wv Wen x — 
"the N 7 ee a very great 
cially to the neighbouring Aoi and our 
own plantations: Colcheſter, Yarmouth; and 
Hull, exported to Holland and Hamburg, 
the manufactures of the adjacent counties for 
ſeveraF months after the trade with London 


Was, as it were, entirely ſhut up; Briſtöl, 


5 


Exeter, Plymouth, had the like advantages to 


Spain, the Canaries, Guinea, and the Weſt- 


Indies, and particularly to Ireland: but a 


plague ſpread itſelf, all or moſt of thoſe cities 
and towns were infected, and then trade was 


under a general embargo, or at a ful ſtop. 


Many ſhips came in from abroad, ſome of l. Pl. 
which were out in all parts of the World, a con- 50 


ſiderable while before, who when they went 
out knew nothing of an infection, or atleaſt of 
one ſo terrible; theſe came up the river bold- 
ly, and delivered their cargoes; except in 


Auguſt and September, when the weight of 


th infection lying below bridge, nobody durſt 
appear in bofineſs for a While: this continu- 


ing but a few weeks, the home ward- bound 5 


ſhips, eſpecially ſach whoſe cargoes were not 


liable to ſpoil, came to an anchor ſhort of the 


Poole, or freſh. water part of the river, even 
as low as the river Medway, where ſeveral 


run in, others lay at the Nore, and in tze 
Hepe below Graveſend: ſo that by che latter 


we on October there was v "ſhe 
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wo particular trades. were carried on bs 
* jvatex-carriage all che time of the infection, 
With little or no Alena tene FEY * 
to the comfort and advantage of the poor 
Gitreſſed people; thoſe were, the .coalting 
tradeforcorn,and the Newcaſtletradefor coals. 
There was alſo a very good trade from the 
coaſt of Suffolk with corn, butter, and cheeſe; 
-thelſe veſſels, kept a conſtant courſe. of trade, 
and without interruption; came up to that 
market {till known by the name of Beat - key 7 
vhere they ſupplied the city plentifully when 
lend- carriage began to fail, and people began 
07 10 be ber, of Soming, from PRA Places in 
This was . owing, to the prudencp and fo 
$i 4 of the lord mayor, who took ſuch 
care to keep the maſters and ſeamen from 
danger When they came up; cauſing their 
corn to be bought off at any time when they 
wanted a market, (which however was very 
ſeldom) and cauſing the corn- factors imme- 
diately to unlade and deliyer the veſſels laden 
with corn, that they had very little occaſion to 
come out of their ſhips or veſſels; the money 
being always carried on board to them, and put 
into 2 pail of vinegar before it was carried. 
It was with no little difficulty that the coal 
3 Wag kgpt open, particularly as we were 


took 


in fleets : bat after forme tire, either they 


were afraid to take them, or the ſtates forbad 
them, leſt the plague ſhould be among them. 
For the ſecurity of thoſe northern trader, 
the lord mayor ordered the coal-ſhips not to 
come up into the Poole above a certain num- 
ber at a time, and ordered lighters and other 


veſſels to go down and take out the coals, as 


low as Deptford and Greenwich, and ſome 


farther down. Others delivered great quan- 


tities of coal in particular places where the 


ſhips could come to the ſhore as Greenwich, 
| Blackwall; and other places, in vaſt heaps, as if 
to be kept for ſale; but theſe were fetched away 
after the ſhips were gone; ſo that the ſeamen 
had no communication with the river-men, 
nor ſo much as came near one another, 
Vet all this caution could not effectuall 
prevent the diſtemper getting among the col- 
liery, by which a great many ſeamen died; and 
what was worſe, they carried it to Ipſwich, 
Yarmouth, Newcaſtle, and other places of the 


coaſt: at Newcaſtle and Sunderland it car- 


Tied off a great number of people. 

At the firſt breaking out of the infeAtion 
there was a great frightamong the people, and 
conſequently a great ſtop of our home trade, 
except in proviſions and neceffgies of life: 
and even in thoſe things, as there was a vaſt.” 
number of people fled, a great many a i 
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tion of proviſions in tha city as uſed to. be. 
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uit, but not of graſs or hay: bread was cheap, 


becauſe of the plenty of corn; fleſh was cheap, 


by reaſon of the ſcarcity of graſs, butter and 
cheeſe were dear for. the fame reaſon : hay 


.was ſold in Whitechapel market for 41. a 
load; this affected not the poor; there was a 
. molt exceſſive plenty of all forts of fruit, and 


they were cheaper for the want of people; this 
.made the poor eat them to exceſs, and brought 


on fluxes, ſurfeits and the like, which often 


precipitated them into the plague. 
Foreign exportation being ſtopped, or very 


much interrupted and rendered difficult, a ge- 


neral ſtop of thoſe manufactures followed, of 


courſe, which were uſually brought for ex- 


.portation ; and though ſometimes merchants 
abroad were importunate for goods, yet little 
was ſent, the paſſages being ſo generally ſtopt 
that Engliſh ſhips could not be admitted into 
their ports. Hs: f 


This put a ſtop to the manufactures that 
were for exportation which was felt ſeverely 


all over the kingdom, except in ſome out- ports, 
and that was ſoon at an end, for they all had 
the plague in their turn: all intercourſe of 
trade and manufactures, for home confump- 


the 


- 4 


8 


n 254m 
All handicrafts, bade men and 3 
in the city were out of employ, which" occa- 
ſioned the diſmiſſing an incredible number of 55 
journey - men, and work men of all ſorts; no- 
thing was done relating to trade but what 
was abſolutely nete fat y). 
This cauſed the multitudes which Wa 
depended upon labour, to be reduced to great 
miſery. It will redound to the honour ofthe 
city of London fur as many ages as this ſhall 
be ſpoken of, that they were able and willing 
to ſupply with charitable proviſion the wants 
of ſo manythouſands who afterward fell ſick, 
and diſtrefſed : it may ſafely be averred, that. 
no one periſhed for want, of whom the ma- 
giſtrates had notice. 

The, ſtagnation of our W 0 trade 
in che country would have put the people 
there to much greater difficulty, but that the 
maſter-workmen, clothiers, and others, kept 

on, to the utmoſt of their Rooks and ſtrength, 

making their goods, to keep the poor at work; 
believing that as ſoon as the ſickneſs would - 
abate they would have a quick demand in 
proportion to the preſent decay of trade: but 
as none but the rich could do this, and many 
of the maſters were not able, the ae 
turing trade ſuffered greatly, and the f 
were pinched, all over England, by. the en 

* of London only. 
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75 5 oh „ Thee veaß D thenk ful 
ma mends by another terrible calamity upon 100 


city; ſo the city by one caloric ih 


iſhed and e the country, and by 
another, terrible coo in its kind; enriched 55 


country and made them amends again : f 
infinite quantity of houſhold ſtuff, wearing 
apparel, and other things, beſide ware-houſe: 


filled with merchandize and manufaQures, 
"which came from all parts of England, being 


conſumed in the fire the next year; it is 


almoſt beyond belief what a trade this made 
all over the kingdom, to ſupply the loſs : all 
the manufacturing hands in the nation were 
ſet on work, and were little enough, for ſe- 
veral years, to ſupply the market and anſwer 
the demands: all foreign markets were alſo 
empty of our goods, by the ſtop occaſioned 
by the plague, and the prodigious demand 


at home falling in, joined to make a quick 


vent for all ſorts of goods: ſo that there 
never was known ſuch a trade all over the 
kingdom, for the time, as in the firſt ſeven 


years after the plague and the fire of London. 
Though the plague abated at London, in this 


and the following year it ſpread itſelf over a 
great part of England, | getting into Kent as far 


as Dover; into Suſſex, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, 


Eſſex, S «folk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, Ii. arwickſhire, Darbyſzire, and 
Wen! to Newcafile. 

© "i V New- 
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an 9 had 3 terrible havock 4 

among the ſeamen, _ { 
Dover, Dec. 1. the fckoeſs was much i 

abated, 4 

In 1666, Bartholomew fair at A * 4 

Stourbridge fair, were put off for that year, 

by order of uncle to n (proving: the 


infection. 


„ plague continbing very dangerous at 
Cambridge, Peterborough, and other places 
near Ely, the biſhop thereof thought proper 
to prohibit the fairs of Sf. Luke and St. 4ud- 

rey at Ely the tenth of October 4666, * 
The infection was much ſpread about 
Battle in Suſſex, whereupon the fair of Ne- 
vember 11, was not held that year. 


The plague was at Norwich, November 5 
7, and December 26. | 
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At Petworth in Surry the fair of Novembed 1 
20, was not held. | 


Tueſday, Nov. 20, 1666, was obſerved at 
London and We: W-fiminſte and bills of mortality, 
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* day of tharkſ bivins to God for afſvayj ing 


e ade. * 


5 ihe to be 


be late contagion and peſtilence.”. © ** 
Detember Is the ſchool at theres gebe, 
e Was opened; the Gekhels be cing 
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December 26, a proclamation” aſſed pro 
+ hibſting the fair of Sf. Paul at Biel. 
January. 27, 1666-7, notice was * 


| what the ſcholars might return to Oer 


In April bον the king commanded no- 
weh that he ſhould not touch for 
the evil; till the heats were over: after which 
no farther notice is taken of the plague'i in the 
London gazette : but the general yearly bill 
mentions a ſcattered plague of a few in every 
year till 1680, (except 1670); ſince which 
time the Lord hath not ſent the deſtroying 
angel into the land to conſume the inbabi- 
tants thereof with the Nene | 
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